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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE CELTS, 
ESPECIALLY OF THOSE WHO INHABITED NORICUM. 


Translated from the German of Prof. Muchar, of Gratz. 


“‘Nec me quis in favorem gentis, quasi ex ipsi trahentem originem, aliqua 
addidisse credat, quam que legi aut comperi.” Jornaup, de Reb. Get. 


Tue country lying between the Danube and the Inn, and between 
the Mount Kahlenberg and the southern chain of the Alps, was 
called, by the Romans, Noricum; such are the boundaries, as given 
by Ptolemy. The chain of mountains commencing three miles 
above Vienna, at the Kahlenberg, (Mons Calvus,) called by the 
ancients Mons Cetius, takes its course through Stiria, and comes 
in contact with the southern Alps; at this point of union Ptolemy 
places the mountain Karvankas, and the Hierosolimitan Itinerary 
fixes the Roman station Hadrante, the limit of Italy and Noricum. 
The Kahlenberg, in the other direction, descends in easy declivities 
towards Pannonia, (Hungary,) and, from its woody summits, was 
called Cetius, from the Celtic word Coed (wood); it is conjectured 
by the learned Magnus Klein that Kotsch, near Marburg, and 
Katschwald* in Stiria, are derived from the same word; according 
to Strabo and Isidorus Hispalensis, Orig. lib. 14, c. 8, the Alps, 
(Alpia, Alpiona,) were so originally named by the Celts. Noricum 


* Katschwald corresponds with our Cotswold; in this and other instances, 
the Germans retained the original Celtic name of the place, and added a 
translation; thus Coed, wood; wal¥, wood; Cotswold: Monybere in Hert- 
fordshire; Mynidd, hill; berg, hill: Carbury; Caer, fortress; burg, fortress; 
Penhow, &c. &c. 
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si rrical Account 


comprise d. according to the Romans, Upper and Lower Austria, a 
considerable portion of Stiria and Carinthia, a part of Wi estern Tyrol 
ind of Bavaria. 

Nothing is known of the history of Noricum previous to its 
occupation by the Celts. The reologist observes, from the forma- 
tion of the country, from the petrifactio ns, and the impressions ol 
fish on the rocks, infinite in number and variety, that Upper and 
Lower Austria must once have been covered by a vast lake, tormed 
by its rivers, the Inn, Drave, Save, Mur, Traun, &c. &c. The 
declivitv of the Stirian mountains, the masses of rock and stones 
rolled from those hills towards the plain, shew them to have been, 
at a remote age, one of its banks; the shattered frag ‘ments of huge 
rocks lying in awful confusion at Karst, in Carinthia, are a testi- 
mony of some convulsion by which, apparently, the lake found a 
sudden outlet. The first occupiers of this land had to contend 
with many difficulties; the extensive swamps that filled the air 
with paludinous exhalations fraught with death; savage animals 
whose remains announce to have been of a species now extinct; 
dark forests, and impenetrable thickets: even now, in the storm, 
when subterraneous rivers (of which there are several in Carniola) 
thunder through their gloomy caverns, the peasant crosses him- 
self, and relates traditions of dark lakes of the ancient time, of 
devouring dragons, and devastating wild boars. Of the latter, 
Suidas speaks in allusion to the derivation of the name of an old 
city of that country: ‘*Apud Noricos, aper, divinitus immissus, 
agros vastabat; quem cum multi invaderent, nihil proficiebant, 
donec quidam eum prostratum in humeros sustulit cujusmodi fa 
bula et de Calydone refertur; cum autem Norici sua voce excla- 
massent ‘Vir unus!’ urbs Virunum est appellata.” Of the first 
occupants of the country, there is neither history nor tradition 
extant; indeed, little is known of the early Celtic settlers, they 
committed no records to writing, historical events were only com- 
memorated by oral tradition, and verses which they recited; the 
wide extent of country from the Tanais to Gaul was long a terra 
incognita to the cultiv ates d people of the South: it is to the con- 
quest of the Romans, who planted their eagles on the Rhine and 
the Danube, that we are chie fly indebted for any accurate infor- 
mation with respect to Noricum. The fabulous narratives of the 
Grecians mention the excursions of Hercules and U lysses to the 
land of the Hy, vyperboreans, and Diodorus says, ‘ Monumenta et tu- 
mulos quosdat n Grecis litteris Inscriptos in confinio Germanie 
Rhetiaque adhue exstare. An Egyptian legend notices the 
voyage aby nameless mariner, who sailed from the Euxine up the 
Ist r to where it separates into two arms. (an error of the ancients,) 
on the confines of Sc ythia and Thrace; by tollowing one channel, 


he is said to have reached the Adriatic. Ata very early period 
the wanderin: 


vs of other travellers were laid down on charts pre- 
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served at Ea, in Choleis; Apollonius says ‘* [pst scriptas avorum 
suorum conservant tabulas ubi omnia itinera et fines monstran- 
tur.” Such repartee had reached Greece fifteen hundred years 
previous to the Christian era; and, in reliance on them, it is re- 
lated, the Argonaut Jason, on his return from Cholecis, followed by 
Absyrtus, the brother of Medea, endeavoured to escape trom his 
pursuer by sailing from the Black Sea up the Danube, in order to 
reach the lonian Sea; but searching in vain for that branch, and 
having followed its course to the Hereynian forest, he returned 
and embarked on the Save, from whence he sailed into the Nau- 
portus, and up that river, until winter compelled him to disem- 
bark; his winter station he named Emonia, (Laybach,) after his 
native ¢ “ountry Thessaly: from thence, with the assistance of the 
natives, he carried his vessel over the mountains, until he arrived 
at another river, which conducted him to the Adriatic, near Trieste. 
The Cholcians, who were in pursuit of Jason, followed in the same 
direction, and they remained as new settlers in Istria, after 
Absyrtus had been killed by Jason or Medea. Although credit 
cannot be given to this narrative literally, yet it would appear 
that, ata very remote age, some connexion did exist between the 
Greeks and the inhabitants of Pannonia and Noricum. Strabo 
admits the expedition as an historical fact, from monuments that 
existed in his own time? “Kar sore v2 TomMyHNMaTA THE ay Qouv oroparsiac.”’ 
Justin and Pliny mention the arrival of Jason, in the | 
after sailing along the Save and the N yAUPOTTUS 5 the ancients as- 
cribed the name of the latter river to the circumstance of its 
having borne the Argo; and the island, at its confluence with the 
Adriatic, was called Absyrtides, from the death of Absyrtus. Pola 
was believed to have been founded by the Cholcians, his com- 
panions. Inscribed monuments are said to have existed of 
Ulysses’ expedition into these regions; the ancient traditions of 
the people of Noricum, the pilgrimages which they are recorded 
to have annually made with offerings to Apollo, at ‘Delphi, attord 
some foundation for believing that the Greeks had intercourse 
with this country. even before the invasion of the Celts, who, ac- 
cording to Justin, gained it by conquest: ‘* per strages Barbarorum 
penctraverunt, et consederunt, pugnando cum ferocissimis genti- 
bus.”’ 

Strabo savs that the general name of the Celts, west of the 
Rhine, was Padara:: some authors, however, divide them into three 
distinct nations, Agquitanians, Belgians, and Celts; the former 
being evidently a different race, “reXewe e£y\Nayperag,”? both in 
language and in person, and bearing a resemblance to the 
Spaniards rather than to the Gauls.* The latter, he says, however, 


The word Gal indicates the vast extent of territory occupied by the Celtic 


people at various periods, viz. in Britain, Galloway, Galway, Caledonia, 
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do not speak precisely the same language, “ovr opoydwrrove,” but 
having some slight variety, “* uiKpoy mapaddarrovrac rats yAwrratc.”’ 
And Cesar states that there were many different dialects among 
the tribes of Gaul, “Hi omnes lingua inter se differunt.” It is 
of course natural to expect that in process of time changes should 
arise both in language and manners; but Strabo, though he ad- 
mits that there are various dialects, yet that there is a strong per- 
sonal resemblance throughout the Celtic nation, “yadarucyy pev ryy 
odiv,” they were like the Germans in stature and fairness of com- 
plexion, “rw Te wAEovagpw, THC EavOornrog.” It appears that, ata 
remote period, the Celts arrived in Noricum, from the East, as 
hunters with their bows, or as herdsmen with their cattle. The 
Nomadic throng marched from forest to forest, and wherever they 
found game or grass, that was, for a time, their home. A part of 
their nation crossed the Rhine and Gaul, and proceeded onward, 
until the ocean opposed the progress of their wanderings, and con- 
strained them to expand themselves widely over the adjacent 
countries, and lastly to clear the ground of forests, and devote 
themselves to agriculture; so that after the lapse of years, they 
extended from Cadiz to the morasses of the Netherlands, and 
peopled each bank of the Rhine and the Danube, to the south- 
eastern extremity of Hungary; the plains of Austria, the moun- 
tains of Tyrol, as far as the shores of the Adriatic. 


EMIGRATION FROM GAUL. 


The great colonizing emigrations of the Celts had a considerable 
influence on the fate of Noricum and Pannonia; the Biturigian 
Celts had elevated Ambigat to the throne of Gaul 600 years before 
Christ: ‘‘Celtarum que pars Gallie tertia est, penes Bituriges 
summa imperil fuit ii regem celtico dabant.” At that period the 
population had increased to such an amount that subsistence and 
space were deficient for the redundancy. Livy says, ‘ [mperio 
Ambigati, Gallia adeo fruagum hominumgue fertilis fuit, ut abun- 
dans multitudo vix regi posse videretur.” From this circumstance 
resulted disunion and civil feuds, ‘‘intestina discordia, et assidu 
domi dissensiones:” as a remedy for the evil, Ambigat command- 
ed his two nephews, Bellovesus and Sigoves, the most conspicuous 
in rank of the youth of his realm, to quit the country to seek 
other settlements, ‘ad novas sedes queerendas,” accompanied by 


Wales; the Gallicias in Spain and Poland, Wallachia, Gaul, and Gallia 
( isalpina, still called, in German, Welshlanvd; Galata in Turkey; Galla- 
tia in Asia. In scripture we find there was a different dialect in Galilee, 
Mark, xv. 70. The Highlanders still call themselves Clan na Gael, (the 
children of Gal,) which corresponds with Beni-Gal, Bengal. The Cymri were 
possessed of the Crimea, Cimmerian Bosphorus, Cimbric Chersonesus, 
Gumri in Asiatic Turkey, Monte Gomero in Italy. 
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a vast portion of his subjects, and to take their direction accord- 
ing to the will of their gods. The leaders drew lots, by which 
Sigoves was commanded to conduct his followers towards the 
Hereynian forest, and Bellovesus to cross the Alps into Italy, of 
which the fruits and wines had already excited the cupidity of the 
Celts. They abandoned their country, each accompanied by 
150,000 armed men, “trecenta millia hominum,” besides a multi- 
tude of old men, women, and children; these directed their tardy 
march towards the Alps of Piedmont, but before they passed them, 
they halted to assist the Phocian colony to take possession of 
Marseilles ; they then crossed over, and the plains lying between 
those mountains and the river Po were overwhelmed by Bellovesus, 
and his Biturigeans, Arverni, Aedui, Carnunti, Sennones, (the 
founders of Siena,) and other tribes. Through a false reading of 
Livy, it has been thought that Bellovesus, or at least a portion of 
his followers, took their way to Noricum, through Carniola; but 
Strabo clearly fixes the point of his passage, for, he says, he crossed 
where Hannibal did, “Tyyv dca Tavpivwr, nv AvriBag denrOev. At 
subsequent periods additional tribes quitted Gaul, to join their 
brethren in Lombardy, and in the space of four hundred years 
all the different states in Upper and Central Italy had been over- 
come by the Celts, or had been constrained to form alliances with 
them. In two separate attacks of Rome herself, they brought that 
haughty city nearer to destruction than Porsenna, F seen or 
Hannibal were able to accomplish. The monuments of their power 
still exist in Milan, Brescia, Verona, Como and Trent; where first 
the few forefathers of a numberless posterity fixed their humble 
dwellings, which were afterwards converted into fortified and dis- 
tinguished cities; ‘‘mediolanum metropolis, pagus olim, nam per 
pagos ea eetate habitabant cuncti.” (Ceesar.) The redundancy of 
population was the true cause of the Celtic invasion of Italy, and 
not, as attributed by fabulous tradition, to the display of fruits 
carried from thence by the Helvetian joiner Helico, or instigated 
by the revenge of Aruns, the instructor of an ungrateful prince. 

Perhaps to the increase of population, the cause assigned for these 
emigrations, may be added the spirit of enterprise and the ardent 
love of liberty, for which the Celts were remarkable, according to 
the universal testimony of ancient authors; for when one tribe, 

less powerful, was threatened by the oppression of another, they 
preferred the loss of home to the loss of freedom, “immo potius 
cum omni familia migrarent quoties ab altis validioribus pellerentur.” 


In the same year, Sigoves marched with the tribes attached to 
him across the Rhine, and reached their destination before those 
of his brother. The exact spots of the immense and ancient 
(‘“‘congenita mundo”) Hercynian forest occupied by them have 
not been transmitted to us by history, but we are told that these 
were the tribes that in subsequent ages extended on to Pannonia, 
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Thrace, Greece, and Lesser Asia. Pompeius Trogus says, “hortante 
dein successu, divisis agminibus, ali Greeciam, alii Macedoniam, 
omnia ferro proterentes petivere.” | 
The Celts, at later periods, compelled by eXCeSs of population, 
for it is said by Strabo, ** Mulieres eorum pariendo educandoque 
fwtu felices,” or being stimulated by the hope of plunder, or 
the ambition of conquest, made farther important incursions. 
Pausanias informs us that the Celts, a nation inhabiting the utter- 
most parts of Europe, collected a vast body of men, (contractis 
undique coptis,) marched towards the Ionian Sea, and conquered 
all Illyria and Macedonia: ‘*quidquid gentium ad Macedonicum 
usque nomen patet oppressere.” The first successful invasion was 
undertaken against Thrace, under the command of their leader 
Cambaul: but want of confidence, from the smallness of their 
numbers, dissuaded them at that time from an attack on Greece. 
In the mean time another portion of the Celts had taken possession, 
alter sanguinary conflicts, of Pannonia, ‘‘domitis ibi Pannoniis.” 
Pausanias adds, that two hundred and eighty years before the 
Christian cera, being addicted to plunder, and impelled by a dis- 
position for war, ‘*externis nationibus bellum inferre,” they,collected 
a large force of horse and foot, ‘‘ingens manus peditum, neque 
multo equitum minor,” which they divided into three columns, to 
invade Greece; one part of the army, under the command of 
Cerethrius, assaulted the Thracians and Triballi; another was 
conducted by Brennus* and Alcichor; and the third attacked the 
Macedonians and Illyrians, under Bolg. These armies did not, 
however, adhere to their original plan of a simultaneous irruption 
into Greece; for Bolg retired with his troops, after laying waste 
Macedonia; but Brennus, in the followmg year, with an army 
of 150,000 foot and 60,000 horse, overran Macedonia. Dissen- 
tions arose among his troops, and two leaders, Lomnor and Lutar, 
with considerable numbers, separated from Brennus, plundered 
Thrace, and forced their way to Lesser Asia, where they remained : 
these men were the founders of the kingdom of Gallatia, comprising 
Meonia, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, and part of Cappadocia. Appian 
enumerates several of the tribes that formed that army, among 
which were the Trockmeri, Tolistoboii, Ambituri, and others; and 
Strabo makes mention of the tribe Tektosagi, as a part of Brennus’s 
forces who plundered Delphi: but the greatest part of his troops 
perished in Greece, according to Polybius, as did also a reserve 
of 15,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Other detachments about to join 
Brennus returned to their native country, ‘per eadem vestigia 
quee venerant ad antiquam Patriam.” Justin particularly mentions 
« part of the Tektosagi as having reached their former dwellings 
near Toulouse ; and Atheneeus names the tribe of the Scordisci, 
under their leader Bathanatius, as having settled on their retreat 


Probably not the real name but a title, Brenhin, king. 
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at the confluence of the Save and the Danube. Of these repeated 
warlike incursions of the Celtic nation, Justin remarks, ‘* such was 
the multitude of their people that they were to be found dispersed 
over many parts of Asia, for the eastern monarchs would never 
commence any hostile operation without the aid of C eltic soldiers; 
and when they were expelled from their kingdoms, it was to that 
nation they fled for refuge: so great was the terror of the Celtic 
name, and such the confidence i in their victorious arms, that kings 
relied on them as the only means of preserving their thrones, or of 
being restored to possession of them when lost, ‘‘tantus terror 
Celtici nominis, et armorum invicta felicitas, ut aliter neque 
majestatem suam tueri, neque amissam recuperare se posse, sine 
Celtica virtute arbitrarentur.”” The first mention of their bravery as 
stipendiary troops, is that contained in the letters of Themistocles, 
respecting the battle of Salamis, “in navali pugna contra Xerxem 
preeclare et fortiter dimicarunt.” 


According to Ceesar and Pliny, the Celts were divided into 
greater and lesser tribes, which preserved the distinguishing appel- 
lation wherever the -y emigrated, and settled apart from the parent 
stock. We have observed that part of the nation became possessed 
of the flat country about the Danube, and extended thence to the 
Alps and the shores of the Adriatic; the northern parts of which 
(the present Friuli and Carniola,) were occupied by the Carni or 
Carnuntes. At their appearance the Veneti, and the relicts of 
Tuscan colonies placed there, were compelled to recede, as well as 
Liburnians, early celebrated as a maritime and commercial people. 
The Carni were descendants of those whose settlements were on 
the Loire and about Paris, and of whom considerable numbers 
accompanied Bellovesus into Italy. The towns they founded 
in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic were hana named 
Forum Julium, Concordia, Aquileia, Tergeste, and Ocra: the clan 
contiguous to them were the Taurisci, inhabiting the Alps; but 
the Carni must have extended, at some period previous to the 
Roman conquest of these territories, to the northern side of the 
Alps, as the names of places indicate, viz. the Carnian Alps, 
Julium Carnicum, in the Geilthal; Pliny mentions ‘ Julienses 
Carnorum,” and Ptolemy the ‘“‘urbes Carnorum Mediterranee ;” 
but subsequently the political divisions and nomenclature of the 
Romans were substituted for the original Celtic names, and Carnia 
was lost in the ‘regio decima Italie;’’ however, the tribe of the 
Carni existed on the northern shore of the Adriatic as late as two 
centuries before Christ, which an inscribed monument found at 
Trieste attests, (Della Croce Hist. Trieste.) At last the general 
name of Noricum superseded that of the distinct clans; but, after 
the fall of the Roman empire, the ancient name of Carnia* has 


This district is still remark: tbly rugged, the surface being in parts covered 
with heaps of rock and stones,—Caru, in Welsh. 
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been revived in the present Carniola. Part of this tribe founded 
Carnuntum. on the Danube; the ruins of this city, ance celebrated 
for its commerce, still exist: Zosimus informs us it was the seat of 
a Celuc colony. 

The Celtic Taurisci are called by ancient writers promiscuously 
Tauriste, Teurini, Troii. It has been conjectured that the name 
of Stiria is derived from thence; the old Celtic word Tor, meaning 
a mountain or high place, is evidently the origin of this appellation, 
and bore this signification in oriental languages, as well as those of 
the west: in Asia and Sarmatia there were mountains called 
Taurus. Stephanus of Byzantium says, the Taurisci are people 
living in the mountains, “Targsera, sOveg reese tra Aleowa ogy.” 
Some authors, by Taurisci, would convey the idea of mountaineers, 
but Polybius and others mention the Taurisci or Teurini as the 
name of a distinct clan, inhabiving the Alps about Turin, and the 
mountains of Savoy. Strabo also places them m the neighbourhood 
of the Carni, in the eastern Alps, near Aquileia: “Ker rer care 
Acr\ssay Trorwr cecece Neoucey revegc car Kapros rer fs Nepeucwr ero: cas 
eo Tavpeera.”’ This tribe is also recorded to have had settlements 
im Thrace, “ree Qpali, reroe fe car ra KeXreca, oc rs Tavortxe.”” The 
possessors of the Upper Alps about Mount Brenner* were the 
Breani; these were the “‘genus implacidum, devota pectora morti 
liberse.” 

In the country about Salzbourg where the salt mines exist, which 
it is known were worked formerly by the Celts, lived the Alaunoi, 
and the town close to the mines is now called Hallein: halan is the 
Celtic for salt. Noricum was celebrated in those days for its iron: 
Clemens, of Alexandria, states that the inhabitants manufactured 
brass, and were the first to purify iron: “Nepuo: careeyacarro 
yarcor, cai cud gpor exabypay Tpwros.”” 


THE WEAPONS, &c. OF THE CELTS. 


The authors of antiquity unanimously ascribe to the Celts the 
advantages of a comely appearance: they were of robust and hardy 
frames, “‘ Viros et flore etatis et corporum forma prestantes, im- 
mania, membra procera corpora,” of fair complexions, “lactea 
colla;”” from whence some have supposed they were called Celts, 
(Galatai,) “Gallia a candore populi nuncupata,” yada being the 
Greek for milk, (St. Jerom. prefat. ad epist.) They wore long 
hair, (hence gallia comata,) which was generally of a reddish cast, 
““promisse et rutilate come,” and they adopted artificial means 
of tinging it of that colour: ‘Inde truces flavo comitantur vertice 
galli; comas habent natura rufas studio tamen augent nature cv- 
lorem.” Pliny also says they coloured their hair, “prodest et 


. : . : . . o 
As this mountain is the summit of that side of the 
called Brenner from Bryn-or, Celtic for cold ridge. 


Alps, it probably was 
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sapo, Galharam hoe inventum ratilandis capillis.” Their coun- 
temances were animated; their eves blue and of a Aery expression, 
as if each contaimed two pupils, “traces et cerule: ocaul papilias 
mm singulis ocults benas habere videntur.” (Aulus Gellius.) 


Hunting and fishing were their favorite OCCUPATIONS they de- 
lighted in warlike expeditions, in which they were canspreuous for 
impetuous bravery, carried even to rashness; but in war they were 
stamed with ¢ cruelty, the companion of uncivilizgation, Justin SAYS, 
‘‘universa hee natio bellicosa est, et ferox ad puguan prompta, 
gallorum gens aspera.” Florus describes them as “anim feraram,” 
Some of the tribes were more distinguished than the others for their 
warlike disposition. Ceesar speaking of the Tektosagi, ** habet gens 
ista summam bellice laudis opinione m;" but of the Celts in general, 
being inclined to warfare, it is needless to say more than to cite 
the words of Livy, *“natio pervagata belio prope orbem terraram,” 
They appeared m battle with iron or leathern breastplates; in 
helmets of steel, on which were sometimes plumes of feathers, or 
horns; menacing crests, representing fierce animals; some were 
armed with crooked thin sabres, (spatha, *) adapted for rapid 

cutting; others used long, straight, pomted swords; they also had 
long iron spears, javelins, battleaxes, and slings, and were cele- 
brated for their swift arrows.+ Sometimes, with a fatal temerity, 
they devoted themselves in battle to certain ‘de ath, fighting nearly 
naked; but in general they carried long narrow shields, on w hich 
were painted the figures of ferocious wild beasts, or the represen - 
tation of some memorable action, They fought on foot, ar in war- 
chariots occasionally, though they prefer rred being on horseback: on 
their cavalry they principally relied for victory, it was renowned 
in contests with the Romans; Strabo s says it was more brilliant in 
action than the infantry, and that when subse quently their troops 
were Incorporate <d with those of the Romans, that the Hower of their 
army consisted of Celtic cavalry, “‘optimam equitatus sui partem 
Romani ab his habent.” The nobles, and those invested with 

command, shone in armour inlaid with gold or silver, or wore over 
ordinary armour, quilted cloth of various bright colours; on “a 
necks they had chains of gold, and they wore armlets (torch, i 
Celtic,) of precious metals set with coral, Sillus says of them, 


“Colla viri falwo radiabant lactea, torque, 
Ex auro et simili vibrabat crista metallo 
Auro vingate vestes, maniowque rgebant, 


Diodorus and Polybius state that their arms were ornamented 


with gold: ‘cum auro pugnare Torquatus indict est, quippe tota 
acies torquibus aureis et virgatis sagulis fulgebat.’ 


* From hence, perhaps, the verb — du. 
t Giraldus Cambrensis mentions the excellence of the bows of the Silures 
im later days, which, he says, were of witch-elm, 
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In war they encountered their enemies openly, without recourse 
to stratagem, relying rather on their valour than on the wiles of 
tactics; “‘aperti, minimeque insidiosi, qui per virtutem non per 
dolum dimicare consueverunt.” They rushed headlong to the 
combat in blind rage, or under the excitement of intoxication, 
often without a preconcerted plan, or studious of the advantages 
of position, “nulla preter vim et audaciam re Instructos. The 
same author relates that they were accustomed, before the com- 
mencement of a battle, to make vows and offerings to their gods, 
and were animated by the recital of songs commemorative of the 
achievements of their forefathers. When charging the enemy, 
thev beat their shields with their swords, brandished their weapons, 
ae uttered loud and menacing exclamations: the onset was furious; 
but in a protracted contest, and especially if under the oppression 
of a warmer climate than their own, they were deficient in perse- 
verance; so that, if they did not overthrow their antagonist in the 
first dreadful collision, they were generally routed. Polybius says 
the Romans took advantage of the discovery of this circumstance, 
which they had learnt from experience of former attacks, of which 
also Livy has given a description corroborative of what is recorded 
by other historians of their appalling and deafening cheers: ‘‘ad hoc 
cantus ineuntium prelium et ululatus et tripudia et quatientium 
scuta in patrium morem horrendus armorum strepitus!” During 
the battle, the women and children, and those incapable of bearing 
arms, remained in the rear, in a situation fortified by their waggons: 
they excited the warriors to the combat with every animating 
exhortation; the timid they impelled either through violence or 
reproach; the valiant they rewarded with their admiration. Strabo 
describes the Celts as availing themselves of the advantages of 
victory with sanguinary and barbarous cruelty, that they were in 
the habit of tying the heads of their enemies to their horses’ manes ; 
and Posidonius states that he saw them exhibited over the gates of 
their towns, but the heads of the hostile leaders of rank were pre- 
served by them by means of spices and drugs; they considered 
them trophies, which were ostentatiously displayed. The weapons 
of the vanquished were suspended in the houses, a ceremony which 
was accompanied by singing the praises of the victor; according 
to Diodorus, “‘hostium spolia famulis tradunt in foribus domorum 
cum cantu atque hymnis affigenda; nobiliorum capita aromatibus 
uncta, in thecis condunt, ostendentes hospitibus nulloque pretio ea 
vel parentibus vel aliis reddunt.” If the warriors were defeated, 
the women preferred death rather than survive those they loved: 


in this they were encouraged by the belief that they should meet 
them in a future state. 


An invincible attachment to freedom, and a strong inclination 
to war, were their striking characteristics. The favorite subjects 


of their poetry were warlike prowess and the glory achieved in 
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their hostile irruptions, and these verses were transmitted through 
many ages to their descendants. 


THEIR HABITATIONS. 


The Celts lived in separate dwelling houses: they selected 
situations in woods by the banks of streams, “vitandi estus 
causa.” To these abodes they gave names descriptive of their 
locality, and sometimes the possessor was designated by the name 
of his residence. 


Both the greater and lesser clans had their separate districts 
allotted to them, but which in the aggregate were comprehended 
in states, Svornuara, (Strabo.) These consisted of a certain number 
of contiguous tribes, and when several were thus united, the dis- 
trict (pagus) was distinguished by the name of the more numerous 
tribe which composed it, and in whose territory was situated the 
principal place of strength, which, according to Justin, they learnt 
from the Greeks to fortify with walls and ditches; and later, in 
every hamlet united by consanguinity, (Kidwad,) “ vicatim per 
familias cognationes,” arose a fortress, though Polybius says, 
‘villas habitabant nullis septas meoenibus,” yet in other parts of 
his writings he agrees with Strabo that they possessed fortified 
places. Athenzus makes mention of their cities: «woe rat mode.” 
The period in which they began to fortify is not known, but it 
appears, from Justin, that they were instructed to do so by the 
Grecian colony at Marseilles, from whom also they learnt the arts 
of more civilized life, ‘‘ab his coloniis Phoceorum igitur, et usum 
vitee cultioris et urbes moenibus cingere dedicerunt.” 


To each separate dwelling was apportioned land and wood suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of the family, and when this increased 
beyond the means of subsistence thus afforded, a separation ensued 
in search of other lands. 


The Celts lived in wooden houses, into which their cattle were 
brought for protection;* the roofs were of thatch, on which they 
placed large stones, to secure them from the effects of the winds: 
‘‘domos e tabulis cratibusque in speciem cameree fastigiate vel 
tholi construunt multad superinjecté arundine vel magno imposito 
tecto.” 


* The custom of introducing the cattle into the dwelling house still exists 
in the mountains of Wales, and in the Caucasus. 


( To be continued. ) 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


Sray, stay, 
yood New-Year’s day! 
Just whilst my “thousand things” I sing or say. 
There, rest and list: but, first, resolve my doubt - 
Where to begin; 
Or with the “opposition” year that’s “out,” 
Or with the “ ministerial” year that’s “in.” 
Well! be it with the last: “the last!” 
"Tis what thyself shalt be, ere twelve brief hours are past. 


That year, that “last,” is dead! and of its crew, 
Its “twelve” brave captains ; serjeants, “fifty-two; 
And “rank and file” three hundred sixty-five,” 
Not one is left alive! 
Where are they now? ask of th’ inconstant wind, 
Where thou may’st find 
The strains that, only yesternight, 
From pipe and jocund horn, 
Upon its viewless “wings” were borne, 
To prelude in thy long expected morn, 
Steeping our senses in delight ; 
Or ask the virgin moon, whose brow,. 
Unwrinkled, shines, where now 
Sleep all the glancing beams, that lit thy way 
To-day ; 
And, when they've told thee, I will tell thee true, 
Where bides the parted year with all his crew. 


But they have left their tokens; yes! 
Some in the sore distress 
Of friends, and weeping kin; 
Some, in the catalogue of sin, 
Fearfully multiplied; and some again 
In sickness, weakness, weariness, and pain! 
And is this all the reckoning? then farewell 
Gone year! and who shall ring thy knell? 
But no, thou unsubstantial shadow, no! 
We may not wrong thee so: 
O’er many a human lot thy presence threw 
_A mantle of the freshest, greenest hue ; 
Yea, there are those that almost could believe 
That year one summer's eve: 
And, on their heart, 
Thine epitaph have penned, 
As of “a dearest friend,” 
And wellnigh wept from such a friend to part. 


; But this is to delay the son 
That does to thee, my gentle Day, belong, 
Trick’d out in all thy bravery ; 








New- Year's Day. 


The quaint fantastic gear, 

Which thou hast worn this many a hundred year: 
(For thou art old, tho’ young, 

Born, when the infant world from nothing sprung:) 

And ready, in thy glee, 
" Amid the sprightly din, 
That warns us of thy “coming in,” 
To foot it on the crystal snow, 
With all thy store of New-Year’s gifts, a goodly, goodly shew! 


So now I brace the lyric string, 
Thy praise, and only thine, to sing. 
And now, ye bells, your merry descants ring: 
And now, good maids, and youths, your wonted off’rings bring! 
Lo! there they are— 
“ Gloves” for the honest hand to wear; 
“< Penknives” the grey goose quill to mend, 
That friend may talk with friend ; 
And “ Almanacks,” with crimson covers, 
To note the meeting hours of lovers ; 
“‘ Comfits,” for younger folk, and “ cakes ;” 
Bright “silver sixpences,” for your dear sakes, 
Ye serving damsels! hoarded up; 
And, for the hearty clown, the froth’d and brimming cup. 


Lo! they are there: 
And each and all shall share 
My roundelay. 
For each and all belong to thee, oh jocund day! 
But who are ye dark scowling wights, that come, 
With measur’d steps, like spectres, and as dumb? 
And why, with shaking head, and waving hand, 
Bid ye our choral troops disband, : 
As if sweet minstrelsy were treason to the land? 
Oh, ye are they 
That would uncalendar our New-Year’s day. 
Fashion, of dainty garb, and mincing mien; 
And Pride, that deems the touch unclean 
Of lower folk; and he, the cheat that tries 
To foil unwary eyes, 
Dress’d in religion’s rev’rend guise. 
Now hold, ye nightmares of this ridden earth! 
And we will shew you why the day is consecrate to mirth. 


Life is the journey of a parlous way, 
Stage after stage: 
And some its morning reach, and some its day, 
And some its night of age. 
And little reck’d it to the tale 
Of this life’s fortunes, when or where 
The pilgrim’s march might fail, 
If all were black and bare; 
If not a sunbeam cheered, 
If not a flower appeared, 
{f not a friend bore company, his wanderings still to share. 
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New- Year's Day. 


But life, with all its sorrow, 
And tho’ it may not borrow 
Assurance for the morrow, 
Hath its joys, too, 
Nor mean, nor few: acs 
Friendship and love connect him with his kind— 
And he hath converse with the things of mind ; 
And he hath ‘eyes to see,’ and ‘ears to hear’ 
The charms and wonders of this poised sphere ; 
And what is better, heart and soul to trace 
The mercies of that richer world of grace. 
These its keen relish to our being give, 
And wing that praise, “Thanks be to God we live,— 
“And still 
“Tn that good school may discipline the soul 
“For its acceptance at the heav'nly goal 
“On Zion’s hill!” 
And when with thee we stand, fair Day! 
We know that we have reached a stage of their own parlous way ; 
We joy that yet a “little longer’s” giv’n, 
That we may win our upward flight to heav’n. 


And, “two-fac’d” Janus! even thou canst teach, 
Thou, whom the “nat’ral man” of yore 
Chose, from his deities, to go before 
The months of the revolving year, 
And did a temple to your name 4 
(So tell the masters of the Roman lore,) 
That pleasant ‘tis, to onward time to reach,— 
Pleasant to see th’ unwearied sun, 
“ Rejoicing as a bridegroom,” run 
His course anew,— 
To see, in graceful dance, 
Advance 
The hours, the months, the days, 
Hymning, in Faith’s calm ear, their mighty Master’s praise ; - 
Pleasant to feel, in nature’s deathlike face, 
To love and life reviving, 
The token that our mortal race 
Once run, is not our all, 
Nor this revolving ball 
Our only home, 
Throughout the universal, circling dome, 
But that another bourn “awaits our earthly” strivings. 
So “two-faced” Janus taught 
Such were the whisp’rings of the inward thought 
In “lightless’? man: 
But we 
Have our clear promise of eternity; 
And, more than he, 
___ May love the herald of the annual train, 
The “witness,” too, which cries aloud “that promise is not vain.” 


But list ! ten thousand thousand spirits chide 
The ling'ring of the new-born “tide.” 








Anecdote. 


Bring me the wassail bowl, 
And this shall be the theme we troul. 
“‘ Here’s to thee, Pride! 
“And Fashion! e’en to thee; 
“And Health, and Wealth, and Glee; 
“To all—yea, to the very caitiff, there, that lowers, 
“And calls it piety, on all our mirthful hours.” 
Now let the choral band 
Join hand in hand, 
And deftly foot it, on the — ground, 
Ice bound; 
And bear the joyful greeting round;— 
Now strike a fuller strain; 
A fuller one again; 

Now let the “gifts’’ be sped, 

Till not a hand be left ungarnished. 
And now, once more, the burden bear, 
And let the wretch be mute, who dare. 
“To each and all, love and good cheer! 
“And happy be the New-born Year!’’ 

W. V. 


ANECDOTE OF 
SIR WILLIAM JONES AND THOMAS DAY. 


Own removing some books at the chambers of Sir William Jones, 
a large spider dropped upon the floor: Sir William, with some 
warmth, said to his friend who was present, ‘ Kill that spider, 
Day; kill that spider!” ‘‘No,” said Mr. Day, with a composure 
for which he was remarkable, “I will not kill that spider, Jones; 
I do not know that | have a right to kill that spider: suppose when 
you are going in your coach to Westminster Hall, a superior being, 
who, perhaps, may have as much power over you as you have over 
that insect, should say to his companion, ‘Kill that lawyer! kill 
that lawyer!’ how should you like that, Jones? and I am sure, to 
most people, a lawyer is a much more noxious animal than this 
poor spider.” 
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To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue oldest Welsh document I know, is a ms., in the opinion of 
the best judges, of the tenth century: it consists of a few pages 
bound up in the middle of a volume, in the Harleian library, in the 
British Museum, marked No. 3859. It was pointed out to me 
by my friend Mr. Petrie, keeper of the Records in the Tower of 
London, and appears to be either a portion of the work of Nennius, 
or of a Chronicle of the Six Ages. The volume has the words 
“‘ Britannia insula a quodam Bruto consuli Romano dicta, in one 
part; and concludes with Finit adrexe, or something very like it. 
Although but a fragment, this Welsh portion is especially curious 
as a specimen of ancient orthography; and that it may be the 
better understood, I shall attempt to give the modern mode in a 
second column. 










Ué map Iguel, 


map Catell, 
map Rotn, 
map Mervin, 
map Etthil merch 
Cinnan, 
map Rotri, 
map lutguaul, 
map Catgualart, 
map Catgollan’, 
map Catman, 
map lacob, 
map Beli, 
map Run, 


map Mailcum, 

map Catgolan’ lauhir, 
map Einau’ girt, 

map Cunedd, 


map /Ecern, 

map Patri Pesrut, 
map Tacit, 

map Cein, 

map Guorcein, 
map Doli, 

map Guordoli, 
map Duwn, 

map Gurdn’, 

map Amguolos'’t. 


Owain or Ywain (died in 987,) son of Hywel 


dda, (died in 949.) 

son of Cadell, (died in 907.) 

son of Rodri, (surnamed the Great.) 

son of Mervyn (Vrych, or the Freckled.) 

son of Essyllt, daughter of Cynan, (surnamed 
Tindaethwy.) 

son of Rodri (Moelwynog.) 

son of Idwal (Iwrch, or the Roe.) 

son of Cadwalader. 

son of Cadwallon. 

son of Cadvan. 

son of Iago. 

son of Beli. 

son of Rhun; (other pedigrees make him son 
of Eyniawn, the eldest son, Rhun being the 
second. 

son of Maelgwn (Gwynedd.) 

son of Caswallon Law-hir, (Long Hand.) 

son of Einiawn Urth. 

son of Cynedda (Wledig, or the Illustrious; 
other pedigrees make Einiawn the son of 
Caredic, son of Cynedda.) 

son of Edeyrn. 

son of Padarn Beisrudd, (Crimson Coat.) 

son of Tegid. 

son of Cain. 

son of Gwrgein. 

son of Doli. 

son of Gwrddoli. 

son of Dwvyn. 

son of Gorddwvyn. 


(This name is omitted in other pedigrees.) 




















































map Aguerit, 

map Oumu’. 

map Dubun, 

map Brithguein, 

map Eugein, 

map Avallac, 

map Amalech, q’ fuit 
Beli magni fili*, et 
Anna matt ei*, qua’ 
dict’ ce cCsobrina 
Marie virginis, mat’* 
Dni nri Thu Xpe. 


Vern map Elen merc Lou- 
warc, map Hiwert, 

map Tancorste, 
mere Ouci’. 

map Marget iut. 

map Teudos. 

map Regin. 

map Catgocan’, 

map Cathen, 

map Cloten, 

map Nongor. 

map Arthur, 

map Petr, 

map Cincar. 

map Guortepir. 

map Aircol. 

map Triphun. 

map Clotri. 

map Gloitguin. 

map Nimec. 

map Dimec. 

map Maxi guletic, 

map Ytec. 

map Ytector. 

map Ebiud. 

map Eliud. 

map Stater. 

map Ymermisser. 

map Constans, 

map Constantini magni, 

map Constrantu ~ 
Helen, luicdauc q’ 
de Brittannia exivit 
ad crucem Xri que- 
renda isq¢ ad Ierlm’, 
~ inde attulit secu’ 
usq® ad C’stantino- 
~ ~ ibi usq* in- 

odiernu’ dic’. 
Iguel map Caratauc, 


Welsh Manuscript. 


son of Anwerid. 
(Omitted in other pedigrees.) 

son of Diwe. 

son of Brychwyn. 

son of Owain. 

son of Avallach. 

son of Amalech; (other pedigrees have Lludd,) 
who was the son of Beli the Great, and Anna 
his mother, who is styled the cousin of the 
Virgin Mary, the mother of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. (George Owen Harry, in his 
Genealogy of King James I., a rare tract, 
says that the error about the Virgin Mary 
arose from writing B.M. for Beli mawr, 
which was construed into Beata Maria.) 

son of Elen, daughter of Llywarch. 


son of Cadwgan. 
son of Cadvan. 
son of Cloten. 


son of Arthur. 
son of Pedr. 


son of Maxon, the Illustrious. % 


son of Constans. 

son of Constantine the Great. 

son of Constantius and Helen, the leader of a 
host who departed from Britain, in order 
to search for the cross of Christ, as far as 
Jerusalem, and thence brought it with him 
to Constantinople, where it is said to remain 
at this very day. 


Howel, son of Caradoc. 
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map Meriaun, 

map Rumaun. 

map Eumaun. 

map Iagor. 

map Catgual crisbau, 
map Cangan. 

map Meic. 

map Cinglas. 

map Eugein daut guin, 
map Enniaun girt, 
map Cuneda Udgual, 
map Tutagual, 

map Anarauc, 

map Merwin, 

map Anthel. 

map Tutagual. 

map Run. 

map Neithon. 

map Senill. 

map Dinacat. 

map Tutagual. 

map Eidinet. 

map Anthun. 


occidit Gratianu’ regi 
. Romanorum. 
Un map Archgal. 
map Duagal. 
map Riderch, 
map Eugein. 
map Dunagual. 
map Teudebar. 
map Beli, 
map Eifin. 
map Fugein. 
' map Beli, 
‘ map Neithon. 
map Guipro. 
map Vugual hen. 
map Cinuic. 
map Ceretic guletic, 
map Cynloip. 
map Cinhil. 
map Cluin. 
map Cursale. 
map Fer, 
ji map Confer, ipse vero 
olicauc dimor me 
con-uendi t’ est. 
Iderch hen. 
map Tutagual, 
map Clinoch. 
map Dumgual hen, 
linog Eilin map 
Cinbelin. 
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) map Maxim guletic, q’ 


Velsh Manuscript 


son of Meiriawn. 
son of Cadwal. 


son of Ywain White Teeth. 

son of Einiawn Yrth. 

son of Cunedda, (the illustrious [dwal.) 
son of Tudwal. 

son of Anarawd. 

son of Mervin. 


son of Maximus the Illustrious, who killed 
Gratian, king of the Romans. 


son of Rhydderch. 
son of Beli. 


son of Beli. 


son of Caredig the Illustrious. 


son of Fer. 


son of Confer, he indeed—(the remainder I do 
not find perfectly intelligible.) 


son of Dumwal the Old, of the lineage of Eilin, 
the son of Cynvelin. 
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map Vu’gual hen rugen. 


map Cinmare, son of Cynmarch. 

map Merchin nu’, son of Meirchion. 

map Gurgust. 

map Coil hen, son of Coel the Old. 
Vallauc, Gwallag. 

map Laenauc, son of Llenaug. 


map Masguic clop. 
map Ceneu. 

map Coll hen orcauc. 
map Coledauc. 

map Morcant vule. 
map Cincar vrauc. 
map Bran hen, son of old Bran. 
map Dugual moilmuc, son of Dyvnwal Moelmud. 
map Garbaniaun. 
map Cofl hen. 

map Guorepauc. 
map Tecma. 

map Teu’ nthauc. 
map Telpu. 

map Urb ilan. 

map Grat. 

map Lumecel. 

map Ritigirn. 

map Oudecant. 

map Outigir. 

map Ebiud. 

map Eudos. 

map Eudelen. 

map Avallac. 


map Beli, son of Beli. 
Anna, Unauc. 

map Pappo, son of Pabo. 

map Ceneu, son of Ceneu. 

map Coll hen, urci son of old Coll. 


ha peret me pion 
Eleuther cascord 


maur. 
map Lectum. 
map Ceneu, son of Ceneu. 
map Coll hen riphu, son of old Coll. 


map Regin. 
map Morgetind. 
map Teudos. 
map Regin. 

F.gin iudon iouen tres filii 
Morgetina sc. Ripiud, 
Teudos Caten, tres sc. 
filii Neugof Siannuc 4 
Elired, filia illorm. Their daughter was mother to the King of Powys. 
mater erat Regis 
Powis. 

Un map Neichon. 

map Caten. 
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map Caurta, 

map Sergua. 

map Leta. 

map Catleu. 

map Catel. 

map Decion. 

map Cinis scaplauc. 

map Louhe. 

map Guidge. 

map Caratauc, 

map Cinbeli. 

map Teuhauc. 

map Constantis, 

map Constanam magm, 

map Constantius, 

map Galern, 

map Diocletian, q* 
psecutt est Xriatios 
toto mundo: in tépore 
illi "passi sunt beati 
martures in Britannia 
Albanus,Julian,Aron, 
cf allis compluribs’. 

map Carol, 

map Probi, 

map Titii, 

map Aureliam, 

map Antun et Cleopatre, 

map Valerian, 

map Galli, 

map Deci’. m. 

map Philippuu 

map Gordian, 

map Maxim’, 

map Alexande, 

map Aurelian’, 

map Mapmau Catiu’. 

map Antori. 

map Severus, 

map Moclus, 

map Comodius, 

map Antonius, 

map Adumanus, 

map Traian, 

map Nero, sub quo passi 
sunt beati apli Dni 
nri Ihu Xri, Petri et 
Pauli, 

map Domitianus, 

map Titus, 

map Vespassian, 

map Claudius, 

map Tiberius, sub quo 
— e’dn’s nr Ihe 
Ari. 





Welsh Manuscript 


son of Cawrdav. 


son of Caradoc. 


son of Constans. 

son of Constantine the Great. 

son of Constantius. 

son of Galerus. 

son of Diocletian, who persecuted the Christians 
throughout the world. In whose time suf- 
fered the blessed martyrs, Alban, Julian, 
Aron, with very many others. 


son of Carausius. 

son of Probus. 

son of Titus. 

son of Aurelian. 

son of Anthony and Cleopatra. 
son of Valerian. 

son of Gallus. 


son of Philip. 
son of Gordian. 
son of Maximus. 
son of Alexander. 
son of Aurelian. 


son of Severus. 


son of Commodus. 
son of Anthony. 


son of Trajan. 


son of Nero, under whose reign suffered the 


blessed apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Peter and Paul. 


son of Domitian. 
son of Titus. 

son of Vespasian. 
son of Claudius. 


son of Tiberius, under whom suffered our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
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Octavianus Augusti, 
Cessaris. In tempore 
il li natus est Dn’s 
nri [he Xri. 
Uhelm, map Bley diud, 
map Caratauc, 
map Lonatiaul. 
map Eiciaun. 
map Brocmail, 
map Ebiau. 
map Pobdelgu. 
map Popgen. 
map Isaac. 
map Ebiau. 
map Mouric. 
map Dinacat. 
map Ebiau. 
map Dimaut. 
map Cuneda, 
map map Broemail. 
map Iustumet. 
map Egeneud. 
map Brocmail, 
map Sualda. 
map luric* 
map Guernoch. 
map Glinoch, 
map Guurgint, varuv 
truch, 
map Gargularc. 
map Meriaun, 
map Cuneda, ac Gual- 
laue- liu, 
map Guittun. 
map Samuel pennissa, 
map Pappo pe Priten, 
map Ceneu, 
map Clf hen. 
Mor map Moriud, 
map Adan, 
map Mor, 
map Brechiaul. 
Eriaun map Loudegu, 
Elin map Bioen. 
map Brocmafi. 
map Cincen. 
map Maucanu, 
map Pascent. 
map Cattegirn. 
map Catel dunlure, 
Esselir map Gurhaiernu. 
map Elbodgu. 
map Cinnin. 
map Millo. 
map Canmj. 


Octavianus Augustus Cesar: in whose time 
was born our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Uhelm son of Bleiddiud. 
son of Caradoc. 


son of Brochmail. 


son of Cunedda. 


son of Brochmail. 


son of Clunoc. 
son of Gwrgant varv drwch (Grim Beard). 


son of Meirion. 
son of Cunedda. 


son of Samuel with a low head. 
son of Pabo post Prydain. 
son of Ceneu. 
Mor, son of Moriud. 
son of Aedan. 
son of Mor. 


Eriawn, son of Llawdegau. 


son of Morgeneu. 


son of Cadell deyrnlwch. 
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map Brittu. 
map Cattegirn. 
map Catel, 


Elin ~ louab. 


map Guitgen. 
map Bodug. — 
map Canatitinail. 
map Cerennior. 
map Ermic. 

map Ecrin. 


Udmerch map Morgen. 


map Catgur. 

map Catmor, 

map Mergiud. 

map Morunned. 

map Morhen, 

map Morcant, 

map Botan, 

map Morgen. 

map Mormafl. 

map Glast unu® sc. Glas- 
tenic qui nenarq. vo- 
cat Loft Coft vocaun. 

map Mouric, 

map Dunguallaun, 

map Archgen. 

map Seissil, 

map Chittauc, 

map Areglors. 

map Arcbodgu. 

map Bodgu. 

map Serguil. 

map Lusat. 

map Ceretic, 

map Cuneda, 

map Incen. 

map Catel, 

map Brochmafl, 

map Elitet, 

map Guilaue. 

map Eli. 

map Eliud. 

map Cincen. 

map Brochmail, 

map Cinam, 

map Maucant, 

map Pascent, 

map Cattegir. 

map Catel. 

map Selemiaun Udhail. 

map Arofs, 

map Fernmail. 

map ludhail. 

map Morcant, 

map Acrofs. 





Welsh Manuscript 


son of Cadell. 


son of Cadmawr. 


son of Morhen. 
son of Morgant. 


son of Meuric. 


son of Dunwallon. 


son of Syssyllt. 
son of Cludawg. 


son of Ceredic. 
son of Cunedda. 


son of Cadell. 
son of Brochmail. 
son of Elided. 


son of Brochmail. 
son of Cynan. 

son of Morgant. 
son of Pascent. 


son of Morvan. 
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of the Tenth Century. 


son of Meuric. 
son of Arcmael. 


son of Morgant. 


son of Brocmail. 
son of Elived. 


These are the names of the sons of Cunedda, of 


which are reckoned nine: Tibion, the first-born, 
who died in the region which is called Man; 
Guodotin, came here with his father, and with 
his brothers aforesaid; Meiriawn, his son, 
divided his possessions between his brothers, 
ij. Osmail, iii. Rumaun, iv. Dunauc, v. Ceretic, 
vi. Abloyc, vii. Einiawn Yrth, viii. Dogmail, 
ix. Edeyrn. Their lands extended from a river 
which is called Dwr Dee to another river 
called Teivi. They possessed many regions in 
the western of Britain, 


Then are the names of all the cities which are in 


all. Britain, amounting to twenty-eight. 


Caer Gwrtheyrn. 
Caer Wynt, Venta Belgarum, Winchester. 
Caer Municipum, Manchester. 


Caer Golun, Colonize, Lincoln. 
Caer Evrauc, York. 


Caer Caradawe, Old Sarum. 
Caer Grant, Granta Camboritum, Cambridge. 


Caer Llundain, Londinium, London. 
Caer Geint, Cantii civitas, Canterbury. 
Caer Wrangon, Brannogenium, Worcester. 
Caer Beris, Porchester. 
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Cair Daun, Caer Dawri, Dorocina, Dorchester. 

Cair Legion, Caerlleon, Castrum legionis, Chester. 

Cair Guruon. s 

Cair Segeint, Caer Seiont, Segontum, near Conwy. 

Cair Legeion guar Usic,  Caerlleon ar Usk, Castrum Legionis, Caerlleon. 
Cair Guent, Caerwent, Venta Silurum, Caerwent. 

Cair Brichon. 

Cair Lerion, Caer Lirion, Bate, Leicester. 


Cair Draicon. 

| Cair Yensa uelcoft. 

Cair Celemion, Caer Selemion. 
4 Cair Luit Coft. 


dk ite tno eat te - 


Trusting this very ancient document may be of some use to 


Welsh scholars, 
[ remain, gentlemen, 


Yours respectfully, 
S. R. Meyrick. 


Goodrich Court ; 
¥n yr Ergaing ( Archenfield, ) 
Marches of Wales; 
Octob. 8, 1831. 
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ENGLYN. 


In the churchyard wall of Abergele, in Denbighshire, is placed 
a stone tablet, on which the following Englyn is engraved. 





4 Yma mae yn gorwedd, 
' Yn Monwent Mihangel, 
Gwr oedd a’i Annedd, 
Dair milltir yn y gogledd! 


TRANSLATION, 


Here lies, in the churchyard of Michael : ali 
niente Qn neds. y chael, a man whose dwelling was three 


What renders this singular is, that the ocean is now within 
half a mile of the churchyard to the north, so that his house 
must have been two miles and a half out at sea, if the Englyn be 


correct . It is one evidence of the many instances of calamitous 
inundations on the Welsh coast. 


T. R. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMATEUR GIPSY. 


To the Editors. 
From my Tent in the Valley of the 


Pyscottwr, Caermarthenshire. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Can any object in nature be more delightful than a mountain- 
stream, combining the grandeur of the river with the beauty of the 
wild brook? such is Upper Towey, and such is also the higher course 
of almost every noted river in Wales, though neglected by tourists 
for that more expanded portion of its track which allows fashion to 
flutter on its surface, and violate the solitude of its banks ; here, wind- 
ing along unmown meadow sides, gurgle, gurgle, just loud enough 
to break the noonday silence of a valley; there, brawling louder 
among rock fragments in its shallowness, forming tiny islands of 
their green lumps nodded over by young ‘fern nlumes, and of the 
gnarled old roots of vanished trees, moss grow , and full of prim- 
roses: presently sweeping dark and river-like, with breadth and 
depth for a pleasure boat, or even a yacht, (which God forbid ever 
should thrust its gaudy foppery there!) but bearing nothing at all, 

except a weed or waterlily, or little snowy floating island of foam, 

borne down from some cataract higher up, heard, and just heard 
to thunder at a distance, within a venerable mountain-wood, black, 
up a precipice. Such is the young river, sporting like infancy, all 
peace and all nature! to me far more attractive than the same 
stream matured into usefulness, subjugated into a river of burden, 

flowing on through smiling but insipid fertility, glittering with 
green ‘and gilded prows and sunny sails, or degraded by the black 
and sluggish coal barge, that grim abomination of commerce, which 
scowling among cow slip banks and wooded cliffs, is like some fiend- 
ish inhabitant of the world without a sun, come begrimed with all 
its soot, (for we cannot believe that Satan ‘burns charcoal for ever, ) 
to steal, ugly and horrid, among the golden groves of the world of 


angels. 


I am aware, Gentlemen, this is a most Miltonic bounce for prose ; 
from a wild brook, quite across Phlegethon, and up again above 
the earth: no matter. I was going to say that a whimsical fellow 
might run a “‘right merrie and conceited” parallel between the 
stages of a Welsh river, and the “‘ages” of our English Literature. 
The placid subdued stage just described, the theme of every 
tourist, that of the “stations” and ‘ points” of view pointed out 
usque ad nauseam; the lodge of Chepstow and Piercefield, the 
Towey of Grongar hill and Golden grove; this is like the (mis- 

named) Augustan age, the Gallicised age of our poetry. But, 
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give me the Elizabethan age, unsubdued to insipidity ; grand, wild 
nature adorned; too similar, alas! in the neglect it experiences, to 
the lonely untrodden valley of the river, neglected for its less 
original though advanced and widened way. In both I see rugged 
force fighting all obstacles, one of language, the other of roots and 
rocks, tumbled down the precipices into its bed; but that rudeness 
very sweetly relieved by snatches of truly cerulean softness of 
beauty, whose utmost wildness transcends the utmost art of the 
other. There are the deep warm secret glens, all flowers and 
verdure, where ‘one might fancy never foot or pettito had trod, 
till there came that hermit-lamb which has nibbled yonder little 
spot of rock turf into a grassplot fit for a king to spread his break- 
fast upon; never flown over till by that very kite, dim seen, low 
heard, which is sailing across from the white faced cliff on one side of 
the vale, to the wooded height and ivied rock-ruins on the other. A 
lover of nature, and our old dramatists, and Welsh vales, will not 
boggle at my simile, but recognise a certain affinity between those 
lovely wild dingles, blooming fresh, as it were, from the hand of 
God; and many a sweet and touching unexpected scene, the fine 
inspiration of god-like genius bursting on us out of surrounding 
wildness, in the works of Webster and Shirley, and Chapman, and, 
above all, Ford, Shakspearian Ford! 


One might easily pursue our parallel, follow the beauty of our 
stream of poetry up to where it begins to be hidden, then is quite 
lost in barbarous and uncouth wildness, till the very ground fails 
us, through the obscure grandeur of its remote course in Chaucer 
and Gower, quite up to the infancy of our language where all is 
sterile and flowerless, to the deserts of the age of Langland, and of 
Robert of Gloucester, on to the Anglo-Norman Saxon jargon, 
where we go floundering and uncertain of meaning, as of step on 
the tiptop of Pumlumon, by the very cradle of the Wye, brawling 
forth from its quaking peat bog, barren and horrid. 


Now my object is to introduce to your Saesonig readers their 
old poetical friend, the Towey of Dyer, under his new or(hogra- 
phical face of Tywi, playing among the fine companions of his 
infancy, to them unknown, probably,—Dethia and“Pyscottwr, and 
Camdwr ; promising them a sketch of the dwellers thereby, to the 
whit as wild and singular, though not as beautiful, as the scener 
round them. Beauty, if existing, indeed would be little visible 
for the effects of peat smoke on the “human faces divine,” that 
peep through an eclipse of their own hearth’s production, on the 

alf-suffocated inquirer at the door. In Welsh mountain houses, 
be it known, the chimney and window exchange offices; the 
former, huge and cavern-like, lets in more light than the latter, 


while the lattice or peephole of broken windows emit the smoke 
that should find its way up the chimney. 


I said the natives are singular; to the proof—they go bare legged, 
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bare footed; in fact, the younger folk, half-naked; tea and sugar 
are rarities and luxuries, little known to them ; they are wholly 
ignorant of all tongues but the Welsh; and, lastly, they constitute 
a little population of considerable farmers and breeders of sheep, 
living within half a day’s ride of spots familiar to and frequented 
by all followers of guide books and tours, not one of whom (I speak 
not of the native traveller) I dare swear would have believed that 
such a state of society could have been pointed to in Britain, in 
defiance of the ‘march of intellect” and tea, of the ‘ schoolmas- 
ter” and the mail-coach driver. 


Myself and my two sons, ‘‘ companions of my mountain joys,” 
reached Abergwessyn, by sunset, ‘‘the wildest and most uninha- 
bitable part of Brecknockshire,” saith Theophilus Jones, in his his- 
tory of the county. Here are two little churches close together, 
on the bank of the river Irvon, that silvers with its serpentine in- 
osculations with the Gwessyn this secluded spot, buried among 
mountains so vast, yet so little varied, that the wide round of 
russet sheepwalk has the effect on the eye of a perpetual autumn. 
There is something peace-breathing and solemn in this singular 
contiguity of two churches, with their ruins of yews of fine anti- 
quity, compensating with the grandeur of nature’s architecture the 
meanness of man’s, which in these lowly temples, the one to Saint 
David, (Llandewi,) the other to Michael the Archangel, (Llanvi- 
hangle,) is, in truth, mean enough. The Abergwessyn added to 
each of these names, ‘signifies the conflux of the Gwessyn with the 
Irvon Aber always attaching to the junction of the tributary 
stream, never to the larger. Here we pondered over a brook and 
farm of odd name, Nant y; Flaiddast, ‘the brook of the she-wolf,” 
one of the Termini mentioned in an old charter of Rees ap 
Griffith to the monks of Strata Florida Abbey, in Cardiganshire. 
I should have said we reached this Ultiuma Thule, of the Breck- 
nock historian, by a valley so delightful, so embosomed in grand 
mountains, so nobly wooded, watered, and sheltered, and its fine 
old mansion, (Llwynmadoc,) that Dr. Johnson might almost have 
taken it for the model of a happy valley, without addition, to ac- 
commodate his Rasselas. 


Next morning, commencing pedestrians, we crossed naked 
heights, sheepwalk or peat morass quaking under foot, varied 
here and there only by a dreary sort of waterfall, such as alone is 
found at that elevation,—-a savage looking chasm of fractured stone 
without trees, down which a dingy water tumbles; and the whole 
softer country, deep down, presents its dim and distant richness 
through its gorge, informing the tiptoe traveller at what a height 
he has been wandering, and giving a frightful degree of dizzy 
elevation to the wild pinnacle he stands on. 


At last the Towey gleamed deep beneath us, and a fine bird- 
eye view broke on us of its valley, or rather a wilderness of vallies, 
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for we looked down on the junction of several rivers, each with its 
own wild vale ;—of these hereafter, when we shall have descended 
to them. At present our path went high above the Tywi, follow- 
ing its windings along a truly Alpine terrace road, keeping near 
the top of a vast declivity with wildly hanging trees, the river- 
banks below, all pastures, spotted with a few white farms. 


At every turn of the valley and our mountain bank, a fresh 
crowd of romantic mountains presented themselves, or what seem- 
ed fresh ones, from the wholly new aspects they assumed, standing 
bold and defined from sky to valley, in their whole precipices of 
woody turf, or shaly stone, or ivied crags. Reached Ystrad Fin, 
(the “boundary of the vale,”) an old seat now rebuilt into a mo- 
dern farm: here it was that Twm Sion Catti, the Robin Hood of 
South Wales, we are told, caught his reluctant mistress (the heiress 
of this mansion,) by the hand, as she extended it through the win- 
dow during a téte-d-téte, and extorted a promise of marriage, 
under the alternative of having it cut off with his sword, and 
carried away in his pocket for a lovetoken. Just opposite is the 
noble conical mountain Carreg Tywi, wood clothed, from whose 
recesses come a roaring, revealing the fall of a whole river into the 
course of another far below; that is the dark wooded region where 
the Tywi itself tumbles down a precipice, not by one leap, but 
many, broad and obstructed by rocks, diffusing its foamy waters 
over the face of a whole rock;—by that we propose to breakfast 
tomorrow: today we beg the reader’s company at our tent’s 
mouth, pitched in a wild valley, quite a terra incognita of tourists, 
the vale of the river Pyscottwr: the evening was quite an Italian 
one, of this present glorious June. Be it known that we occasion- 
ally turn amateur gipsies, and bivouac sub celo, always travel 
armed with all means for fire-raising, (though quite unconnected 
with the fire-raisers of Kent;) a kettle for boiling extempore is 


also our companion: thus equipped, ‘the world is all before us 
where to choose our place of tea.” 


No sooner, however, had we pitched on a spot than one “fatal 
remembrance” dashed our hopes to the earth, the tea was ex- 
hausted, the sugar was departed! away we posted to a good farm- 
house, we had passed, called Troedyrawr, or some such name. 
“The tea had been gone a week, the sugar also; farmers there 
very seldom used tea ;’’ such was the reply of the mistress’s sister, 
a very decent sensible woman, in the midst of a bare-foot family, 
supping on whey and potatoes. Tried another such farm, with 
the same result. ‘But there’s a shop:” happy news! the good 
wife pointed up to near the top of a green mountain, where stood 
or rather hung, a grey antique hut of stones, sod topped; ‘ that’s 
the shop!” Toiled up a slippery turf, mounted up above our des- 
tined object, to find tooting across the head of a ravine or chasm 
the depth of the whole hill. Midway across our path, a few inches 
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broad, stood a young man, with so earnest yet vacant a stare, that we 
deemed him an idiot, for an eager curiosity that might have made 
him an immortal, like Newton, possibly, in other situations. ‘ At 
least we’re sure of it here,” said we, in our ignorance : (Gentlemen, 
I cannot exist without tea, and to pass a night out of doors with- 
out that nectar for nerves, green tea, impossible!) A plague of 
mountain shops! Our wild-looking philosopher informed us that 
there was just no call for such things thereabouts; no, indeed! 
‘“‘the woman was come from Llandovery, but had brought no 
tea that week :” sorrowing, we retraced our steps; we were al- 
ready tottering across the ravine and torrent, when the young 
man’s voice recalled us. There stood a large family, male and 
female; women knitting, naked children shrinking up to them, 
and an aged man, in fine patriarchal simplicity, pulling up a cer- 
tain dingy-body article of dress, out of that nameless other which 
human ingenuity has improved a fig leaf into, to enjoy the royal 
luxury of a scratch. Foremost stood the spokesman of the group; 
another young man, equally remarkable for a wild and squalid ap- 
pearance ; and the same nudite des pies: in each hand he held a 
little parcel, which he kept tossing while he told us, that seeing 
our distress, (God bless the charity of the Ancient Briton!) ‘the 
womankind” had bethought herself that she had brought a Jittle 
tea from the market, and a good deal of sugar; but, would we buy 
it all? To buy the whole stock in trade of a grocer was a little 
startling. ‘“‘ How much is it?” ‘Here it is,” said he, shewing in 
one hand tea, half an ounce, in the other, sugar, one pound! En- 
couraged by this, we grew extravagant in our desires, and hinted 
about bara, (bread,) our own growing near its end. ‘*Oh, no, 
no!” that was out of the way, they never sold bread. But I was 
going to have said that, to an English Paul Pry observing us, it must 
have been a rather comic spectacle; the earnest gravity with which 
this treaty was carried on, the frequent hints of those in the rear 
to their orator, (gracefully still playing with the two bales of mer- 
chandize, as a juggler tosses his balls,) the object being to sell 
‘the pound, the whole pound, and nothing but the pound.” Next 
we ventured to llaetha (beg milk,) and departed with our wicker- 
set bottles brimful of llaeth, of the best quality, such as would in 
London, after dilution with as much water, have formed excellent 
cream. 


Once more our cry was for bread; another shepherd-farmer’s 
door was beset by us: a broad low white dwelling, with huge 
thickness of thatch, bristling down to the height of a very short 
man’s head; the fold, or farm-yard, native rock starting through 
scanty sod. Bara haidd (barley bread,) we obtained, it was in vain 
to hope any other kind. By dread, the Saxon reader will be apt 
to picture to himself a certain delicious mass, white as milk, soft 
as sponge, porous as a honey-comb. Now the bread we were so 
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happy to obtain, had crum the same colour as the crust, the crust 
the colour of English bakers’ burnt raspings, the texture somewhat 
like half-masticated oats in a horse’s rejected mouthful, the taste, 
what? something like cold heavy dumplings, with resinous saw- 
dust. Gentlemen, it is indescribable: a happy second thought 
supplied us with very sweet oatmeal mixed with such milk, a 
breakfast for a prince, if followed by—green tea two pints and a 
half, cream half a pt, misce. I well know how far beneath the 
dignity of a tourist is all this ‘ pribble prabble about our dis- 
tresses: I hope, however, the slight glimpses of rude pastoral 
‘life in Wales” which they afford us, may amuse readers as idle, 
peradventure, as we idle travellers. 


The entrance to the valley of the Pyscottwr is one of true 
sylvan majesty. The mountains that, beyond, narrow into an 
Alpine ravine, here recede in noble uplands of grass, or grass-like 
sod, of the richest green, topped in some parts with forests, in 
other, with ivied cliffs, rising above that precipice of forests, lofty 
in the summer-blue, at this time gilded with the last of sunset. 
—At the moment of my writing this present, 18th day of June, 
1831, I am sitting, at the mouth of our simple tent, formed 
partly by two large leaning rock-lumps, numbers of which strew 
this rarely trodden valley of several miles. The narrowness of it, 
I presume, renders it of little use as pasture ground; yet the hills 
do not start up so abruptly as to preclude a delicious turfy stripe 
on each side, enriched with clumps of hazel and witch elm and 
briars, now hanging their roses out for us and the “desert air,” 
for utter solitude seemed to prevail there. I believe no eye saw 
our night fire but our own: we heard a sheep bleat rarely up on 
high, where enormous natural ruins of rock, literally topped over 
our heads, poised an end like some old tower’s single bulk, left 
hanging inaruin. The very dark olive of many of these masses, 
tints, produced partly by vegetation, partly by weather stains and 
faded moss, gives a sombre solemnity, quite akin to the effect 
produced by dusky antiquity of such decayed works of man’s hand. 
Whitened bones of sheep, killed by falls or dogs, huge detached 
roots of old trees, stocks, and stubs, lay all about, impressing the 
idea of total seclusion from the footsteps of man; while the enormous 
tumbled down blocks of crag, that in parts filled the whole defile 
till the river, lost in its own bed, is only heard thundering down 
into gulfs of polished wave-worn stone, or seen but by the spray, 
looking whiter in its rise, from the blackness of lichens, that encrust 
many of the masses; all this carries the mind back to ideal pri- 
morval ruinous states of the world, the chaos itself. 


My two boys were soon fast asleep in our semi tent, but the 
quiet grandeur of the scene, in a mild starry midnight, was too 
attractive to be soon exchanged for “death's twin brother, sleep.” 
The ruddy gleam of the water tossing in its chaotic prison of 
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rock, as our fire gleamed across the valley, was picturesque; so 
was the black breadth of mountains that shut us in, now, by the 
duskiness of night, obscured into a uniformity resembling a mighty 
wall, over which the stars wavered; and now and then a disturbed 
kite, in the nest, or sitting on a nest, sent a low drowsy wail, just 
heard above the deep moan of the waters flow. 


He who would enjoy a midsummer dawn, let him forthwith go 
to bed in a tent, (for its construction let him apply to a gipsy, or 
to me, Rural Doctor, of Brecknockshire,) pitched, any how, in the 
valley of the Pyscottwr, just where a fine break in the barrier 
heights allows the imprisoned eyes, just awake, to wander down 
the defiles of other mountains, and imagine (not see) in their 
solemn recesses, the beauties of the hundred nameless waterfalls 
that send such a roaring from so far off, to rouse him from or lull 
him to sleep, as the hour and mood may suit either enjoyment. I 
shall not balk his experiment, by attempting to describe the 
pleasures of such a waking, and finding the world we left (at 
thrusting ourself into our domicile,) dark, silent, and death-like, 
though still hushed as night, brilliant as noonday; cool, fragrant, 
musical with birds, and hung all with diamonds of dew, their tiny 
prisms flashing rainbow-beams at us wherever we turn our eyes, 
from every dog-rose garland, every tassel of woodbine flowers, 
every emerald leaf. 


This hermit stream, Pyscottwr, at the mouth of the vale just 
described, unites itself to the Dethia, another embowered, embo- 
somed, rocky river, traversing scenery equally wild and beautiful. 
A striking contrast affects the mind here, betwixt the sort of 
adorned, and sometimes dreadful magnificence the scenes present, 
and the undecorated, almost unclothed, meanness and lowliness 
of the ‘‘lords of creation” that inhabit them. We see sweeps-of 
majestic greensward betwixt forests climbing the hills, rivers and 
rich pastures, and we look around for the noble mansion whose 
domains we have traversed; instead of such, peeping over its woods 
in some venerable park, we see but a hut of loose stones and 
vegetating thatch, its black peat stack its only wealth, and its 
lord, bare foot, bare legged, his tanned skin disgustingly visible 
through remnants of linen, torpid, with scarce wakened senses ; 
in short, a being but one degree exalted above the savage; who 
derives nothing from all that lavishness of nature, beyond that 
dreary shelter from the winds and rains; perceives in all that 
beauty, nothing beautiful, unless it be the root or the seed, the 
potatoes or the barley, it returns for his yearly labour, to uphold 
(and barely uphold) a life prolonged for no other purpose than 
that eternal labour. Ifa few farm-houses present a few persons a 
little higher and happier in the scale of existence than the labourer, 
even their conditon, from the depressed state of the wool market, 
(the staple of the farmer here,) 1s not much nearer to happiness; 
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and they have to suffer, for a little less privation and hardship, a 
great deal more anxiety; they have to meet the landlord’s, parson’s, 
and tax gatherer’s awful visages,—from those visitations the rock 
cabin and its tenant are exempt. These fine scenes induce me- 
lancholy ; so we will proceed along the Dethia, through bowered 
lanes, beneath whole mountains, and hanging woods, full of birds, 
passing one cottage after another, till we reach the spot alluded to, 
en passant, yesterday, the conflux of the Tywi with the Dethia, 
reinforced by Pyscottwr. The sublime and the beautiful of scenery 
are here remarkably combined: we spread our breakfast, (this, 
however, is not the only sublime I allude to,) on one ofa hundred 
little natural grassplots, which the encroachments of the river, in 
wet seasons, have left, on its recession, insulated along its rocky 
sides, where thickets, hanging trees, and smoothest sods inter- 
mingle, over-topped by abrupt rising hills, which at this spot bend 
round into a noble amphitheatre. 


Deep polished excavations, forming huge natural cisterns of 
brilliant water, yawned all about in singular grotesqueness; the 
river plunging in its mid-channel down into a profound gulf: op- 
posite, the whole stream of the river Tywi wandered and struggled, 
and leaped among oaks and jutting crags and falls, down the broad 
face of a whole lofty mountain, not one waterfall but many, coming 
down from heights hidden by a forest in air, as one might imagine 
it, with a thunder proportioned to the great descent. Cows lowed 
and grazed, and sheep whitened the narrow meadows above us; 
above them the yellow road was seen winding away up the valley 
we had traversed; on the steep, higher still, stood the one human 
dwelling in view,——white, clean, thatched, and half buried among 
trees that leaned all down the precipice it stands on. It is a farm, 
and yields every grace to the wild landscape that a husbandman’s 
comfortable home can do. But the finest thing by way of contrast, 
beyond even a distant whole sky-climbing range of uniform forest, 
(part of the forest of Rescob,) which is greatly fine, is a whole 
enormous hill of all rock and earth, naked from sky to vale, and 
looking even a volcanic grandeur from the ferruginous nature of 
the soil that is seen crumbling, acted on by the air assuming a 
lurid red and purplish hue,—grand and terrific, quite inaccessible 
as it is, and of such fearful elevation. Thus standing a huge body 
of desolate sterility in itself, while all is pastoral Arcadian beauty 


round its base, it adds wonderfully to the beauty, as does that 
landscape to its horror. 





Grave and silent, without an idea of being intrusive, four or five 
of the half clothed “natives” of this Salvator Rosa’s paradise, came 
and seated themselves round us, to gaze at our fire, and odd shaped 
tea-kettle, and white breakfast cloth. None spoke, all stared, and 
when I strove to commence a gossip, they soon betook themselves 
each his own way, seemingly in the embarrassment of shyness. In 
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such a scene and morning, who could forget Herbert's song or 
hymn! 


“Sweet day! so blue, so calm, so bright, 
Soft bridal of the earth and sky; 
Angels shall mourn thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die!’ 


And so must man! thought I, and a man already far advanced 
into life’s dull afternoon, ere long a vision of the ‘‘ valley of death,” 
of dry bones, of the skeleton-king’s dry and bloodless shambles, 
the charnel, that most ancient Golgotha, where that ‘mighty 
hunter” on the pale horse hides the human wreck and ruin of two 
worlds full of once living beings from the sight of the living: such 
a vision, (I don’t know what your ages may ‘be,) i is apt to peep ata 
middle- aged man from behind the preenest mountains, from under 
the shivering of the tenderest leaves; to scowl grim at him from 
the very depths of the blue sky, and frown a night of horror even 
from behind the glorious morning sun; a night 


“which none 
But his unhappy eyes can see.” 
CRABBE. 


Angels only, I sighed to myself, angels or some creatures blessedly 
exempt from this terrible penalty of death, which we must pay for 
having lived, ought to walk Wades under such a sky as this! 


Perhaps it is because I neither fish, hunt, nor shoot, that this dread 
of death will take possession of my ‘unoccupied mind, in the midst 
of such scenes and moments, when peace and sunshine, the summa 
dona of human felicity, make life dearer to us, and the idea of its 
eternal nightfall intolerable. Much as I like the prettiness of the 
idea, I never could subscribe to the wish of the milkmaid in Walton’s 
Angler, that she ‘might die in the spring, to have store of flowers 
to stick about her windingsheet.”’ Yet, with regard to mental re- 
sources, I cannot attach much value to the three above named, if 
it be not a misnomer to call them mental. Forming, however, as 
they do the almost exclusive refuge from ennui of my W elsh 
neighbours, I shall venture a few remarks on their pleasures and 
mine, that of enjoying nature for herself alone. I confess that, “de 
gustibus non disputandum,” my delight of peeping at a summer 
sky, through a ceiling of leaves, as I lie alony, hour after hour, may 
seem as senseless tu a fox- hunter as his does to me: I have an 
ever-springing fount of joy within myself, in a certain keen relish 
for scenery, sunshine, and blue calm, which renders all other 
pleasures poor in comparison; I consider this taste merely as a 
taste, not a whit more to be boasted of than any other relish, for 
turtle or venison for instance; therefore disclaim, in limine, all 
confounding of my liking with positive taste, which may or may 
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not accompany the taste for mountains and green fields. Yet I 
am proud of my resource, and what I would urge 1s, that most men 
might, by fostering their quiet sensibilities, supersede the necessity 
for crueller sports. Yes, gentlemen, carrying about with me this 
capacity for joy, pure of blood and wrong, while my brethren the 
country gentlemen are driven to seek theirs with noise and fury, 
the infernal outcries of the pack, the murderous gun, or the asinine 
patience of the angler’s fixed eye and stupid stand; I compare 
myself (laugh who will,) to the Heaven-provided camel, who can 
traverse the sandy desert at his ease, having within a fount of 
living water to refresh him, rest where he will; and those my 
neighbours who cry out on the dead dullness of the country, (to 
them, indeed, a desert,) I resemble to Arabian steeds, or any other 
more externally gifted and vigorous animals, who yet must depend 
on that country for sources of refreshment, and therefore take up 
with any brackish pool or puddle they can discover in it, akin to 
the poor and dirty enjoyment of vermin-huntine, whether their 
haunt be in the air, the earth, or the water. 

First, for shooting,—it commences in the very golden age of the 
seasons, when the farewell smile of summer is upon the earth, a 
sad solemn beauty of the beautiful dying, sleeping upon the yellow 
harvest fields and the ruddy orchards, inspiring a sort of whispering 
reverence, with regret for departing nature,—nature on her deathbed, 
when every day of golden blue assumes a mournful preciousness; 
then it is the sportsman bursts in with his rout to his play of blood 
and death! Out upon him! it is like the burst of burglars and 
murderers into the house of sleep, upon the sacred hour of nature’s 
rest and misery’s holiday of forgetfulness. Then in the calm pen- 
siveness of the year’s decline, when even the hard heart is softened, 
and a soft one will almost bleed for the death of a ladybird, then 
begins the campaign against those our friends of the thicket and 
the dingle, that sing us a song from their chamber of green leaves 
as they are going to bed, or hop around us for a supper of crumbs, 
as we take tea on some warm woodside, yellow with sunset and 
gemmed with wood-strawberries, peeping from out of the ground- 
ivy leaves and the moss. Good God! is it not enough that 
creatures die to clothe us, to feed us, to serve us, but they must 
also die, and die miserably, to make us sport? , 





Now for fishing: a naked savage of Terra del Fuego or else- 
where, standing hour after hour on the rushy margin of his dismal 
lake, wrapped in mist, or on the dead shore of the sea, to ensnare 
a fish for his salvation from a death of hunger,—such a being so 
occupied, may be a rational man, and his purpose is rational; but 
the excuse for such a miserable labour ceases with the necessity. 
When I look on a well-fed gentleman, standing middle-deep in 
the Wye, for hours, to catch a salmon, [ cannot help thinking how 
my savage, if as well fed as he, would laugh to see his sad task 
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taken up by the gentleman, for nothing but the great pleasure of 
catching the rheumatism! 

As to hunting,—if it be the natural aim of a reasonable creature 
to drown thought, that is, reason, then is the hue and cry of hunt- 
ing, the spectacle of many men at full speed, assuming the charac- 
ter and emulating the ferocity of dogs to their very yell, with no 
object but a wretched hare or a fox, sailed of which they care a 
rush about, yet ravaging the poor man’s fields, like an enemy, for 
the sake of it; then, I say, is hunting, and its mischief, and frantic 
uproar, a rational amusement. 

And here, if I be charged with presumption in arraigning field- 
sports, the delight of many a wiser man than myself, I can only 

say that I had a mind thereby to countenance myself in a sort of 
supine enjoyment, the very essence of which is peace; the breach 
of which—of the peace of nature, is the very essence of the hunter's 


bliss. 


A letter really written on a mountain ramble, may hope to be 
pardoned for a little rambling. Mune has rambled with a venge- 
ance; but, lest it should grow mountainous also, I must defer 
the conclusion of our week’s s journey of discovery till another occa- 
sion, it being my object to visit only those few little- -explored val- 
lies and recesses of the Welsh mountains which preserve primitive 
habits of life, and present beautiful natural objects. 


For myself, as your present and possibly future correspondent, 
I call myself ‘Rural Doctor,” for sundry reasons. I am a doc- 
tor, and I prefer to practice on a rural population, and I have a 
sort of passion for rural things; yea, to the milkmaid; nay, cow 
girl; nay, downward to the rural tripod she sits on, by her cow, in 
the W ye side meadow in the morning. I desire thereby to be dis- 
tinguished from my bustle-loving bre thren ofa city: for, whereas, 
they love the ‘‘otium cum dignitate,” (that is, lolling in a chariot ) 
I prefer the “‘otium sine,” to wit, sitting by the hour in a green 
tree, or under a dead one, when the moon hangs at midnight over 
the Wye, and the autuan leaves go hurrying down its flood : or 
I might steal a pun, and say, that I love to lie by a brookside, 
and my learned brothers by a bedside. Ergo, pocketing my 
diploma, (albeit, not of Aberdeen,) I forego without a sigh all 
those glories of M.D. consequence with whic sh many an Aberde en 
Doctor Medicine round me awes my simple neighbours, and 
(pleased to do good where I can,) enjoy ‘‘my hollow tree and 
liberty:” I am not the least ashamed to have time to eat my din- 
ner, and even write an epistle to the Cambrian Quarte rly, instead 
of a prescription. Though not far beyond what ancient writ as- 
signs as half the age of man, I have antedated the most grievous 
ill of extreme age, to be left ‘alone in the world, to have outlived 
all friends. Where I and mine, therefore, pitch our tent, our little 
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world is formed around us at once: I have no distracting ambi- 
tions or anxieties, to draw my soul away from my mountains back 
to the world I have forsaken, and which is to me, indeed, no more, 
—a dream that is past. 


My profession I leave behind me on my leaving home, thence- 
forth I am a sort of peripatetic philosopher in a small way, my 
little boys are my disciples; I point out to them the latent princi- 
ples of the picturesque, so far as I am able, and strive to instil a 
taste for innocent and peaceful enjoyments. 


It is scarcely possible that any stranger can imagine the squalid 
semi-barbarism and poverty I have described, to be characteristic 
of the lower orders in Wales generally. On the contrary, in few 
mountainous regions (and be it known, that I have seen and 
trod Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees some sixteen years ago,) are 
such happy scenes of home comfort, as well as hospitable urbanity, 
to be found as in the Principality. Yet is it somewhat melancholy 
to observe the traits of decay and desertion so manifest among its 
beauties: not only the castles, of the remains of Welsh as well as 
feudal, present this aspect, but the mansions of more recent erection 
and consequence, stand dwindled into ruinous farm-houses, from 
the extinction of families; that extinction accelerated by the sui- 
cidal sort of internal war, waged by the opulent, who can com- 
mand it, against longevity. I allude to the accursed scourge of 
intemperance, self-inflicted by the gentry; the heads of families 
being taken off in 7 succession, at an early age, by the fire, 
incessantly plied, of alcohol, in all forms; no less destructive 


than rea] war with its fire and sword, when it is considered that 


the ravage of the one is partial and temporary, of the other uni- 
versal, silent, ceaseless. 


I am, gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
The Rurat Doctor. 
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MY NGHARIAD, 


Gwyw calon gan hiraeth.—DIAR. 


Mae Nghariad yn wen; ail gwynder y lili, 
Ai llygaid yn lion, a llym val y beri,* 

Gwridawg ei deurudd, mal breilwt ar gavod; 
Q, seren y bore ynghanol rhianod! 


Mae Nghariad yn serchus, ac er vy moddloni, 
Rhydd vywyd ir ‘delyn, rhy dd gan er vy lloni; 
Mae ’n rhyvedd 0 gywrain, yn llawn o ragorion, 
Yr unig a garav yn mhlith daearolion. 


Mae Nghariad yn gywir; el geiriau a gredav, 
Ei llaw ar ei dwyvron, ai dagrau @ goviav; 
Mae meddwl am dani yn llom y galon, 

QO, fynnon dedwyddyd mewn byd o helbulon! 


Mae Nghariad yn vedrus; gwybodaeth sy ganddi, 
A gwi eddus ymadrawdd, hof meddwl am dani; 
Mae ’n caru diwydrwydd, mae ’n vwyn ac yn hawddgar, 
Q, enaid vy nghysur wrth dramwy y ddaear! 
TEGID. 
Rhydychain. 


Translation. 


MY LADY LOVE. 


My Lady Love is beauteous, she the lily doth outvie, 

And piercing are the glances of her laughter-loving eye, 

Her cheeks are fair and ruddy, as the rose when fully blown, 
She’s lovely as the morning star while loveliest in the zone. 


Oh! peerless is my Lady Love! delighting old and young, 

Her presence wakes each minstrel string, and fires the soul of song: 
Truth, virtue, every excellence adorn her gentle mind, 

Tis her alone 1 love, among the daughters of mankind! 


My love, she’s all sincerity,—oh! who can doubt her vow? 
Forget her bosom’s plighted troth, her tears that silent flow? 
To think of her, to dream of her, my heart with rapture fills 
(E’en mid a world of wo,) with bliss from joy’s pellucid rills. 


Accomplished is my Lady Love, few may with her com 
She’s eloquent, she’s diligent, she’s modest and discreet 
While beauty and benevolence presided at her birth,— 
She’s my heart’s sole consolation while pilgriming this earth. 
Oct. 24, 1831. Hat. 


* Beri, plural of bar, a spear. 
Ar ladd lladd Iachar ar bar beri.—-Gwalchmat, 
+ Rhosyn, rose. 


























TOUR THROUGH BRITTANY. 


(Continued from vol. iii. p. 185.) 


Amonc the various recollections of Breton chivalry, few are che- 
rished in that country with greater delight than those connected 
with the combat des Trente, or, as it is sometimes called, the ba- 
taille des Trente, in which thirty Breton knights and attendants 
entered the lists, in mortal combat, against the same number of 
English. The particulars of this celebrated encounter are as 
follows: 

During the Breton war of the succession, between John de 
Montfort and Charles de Blois, in the reign of our Edward the 
Third, a.p. 1350, while De Beaumanoir, a Breton knight, com- 
manded the forces of De Blois, at the castle of Josselin, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, who had been sent over from England, by King 
Edward, with a body of men, to the assistance of De Montfort, 
was stationed at Ploermel; it appears that the English troops, 
under the sanction of Pembroke, and contrary to the conditions 
of a truce then established, were in the habit of committing many 
excesses in the neighbouring country, ill-treating the unarmed 
peasantry, and exercising much cruelty and oppression towards 
such as fell into their power. Beaumanoir, indignant at these 
proceedings, went with an escort to Josselin, and remonstrated 
with Pembroke upon the unworthiness of such conduct; but that 
nobleman, instead of attending to his arguments, treated him 
with considerable haughtiness; whereupon, Beaumanoir, with all 
the good breeding which characterized the gallant and gentle 
knights of that day, proposes that the difference may be settled 
between themselves, and that a day be appointed on which they 
shall meet, with an equal number of followers, and decide the 
dispute by an appeal to arms. To this the haughty Pembroke 
immediately consents; and accordingly, upon an appointed day, 
a tournament of thirty against thirty, takes place on the field of 
Mie-Voie, half-way between Josselin and Ploermel, in which the 
Bretons are victorious. Froissart, in referring to this combat, 
Says, It was undertaken by these champions for the love of their 
mistresses ; and that he had, afterwards, seen at the table of 
Charles the Fifth, king of France, a Breton knight, named 
Yewains Charruel, who had been in the combat des Trente, and 
whose hacked and scarred visace satisfactorily shewed that the 
day had been well fought. : 


his celebrated rencontre has always been a favorite subject of 
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traditional record among the Bretons; and there are several 
families still in existence in Brittany, which claim a descent from 
some of the principal persons engaged. I have had the honour of 
meeting one gentleman who was an acknowledged descendant of 
Beaumanoir himself, and who was by no means insensible to the 
merits of his illustrious ancestor. 


In addition to the traditions of the Bretons, and the local testi- 
monies of AMie-Voie and the adjacent territory, this occurrence 
has been frequently noticed by historians. But the fact has been 
lately corroborated by a discovery, in the Bibliotheque du Roi, of 
a contemporaneous manuscript, containing a poem, in old French, 
descriptive of the event. 

This manuscript was discovered a few years ago by M. de 
Freminville and M. de Penhouet, in their antiquarian researches 
relative to Brittany. It is written on vellum, in 4to., and contains 
upwards of five hundred lines; and has been handsomely printed, 
at Paris, by Crapelet, with a facsimile of the original, and expla- 
natory notes, together with the armorial bearings of the Breton 
champions. The following extracts will serve as specimens: 


“€p comence Ta batatille Ve FEE englots ct Ve FFF bretons gut 
fu faite embretaiqne, [ an De grace mil trots cens Cinguante 
le sammedi Debant Ietare Hherusalem.” 


“‘Tlere commences the battle of the Thirty English and the Thirty Bretons, 
which took place in Brittany, in the year of grace 1350, on the Saturday 
before Latare Jerusalem.*” 


“Seigneurs or fastes paix ch lrs et barons ° 
Bannerois bachelers et trestoux nobles hons 
Euesques et abbes gens de religions 
Ileraulx menestreelx et tous bons compaignons 
Gentilz hons et bourgois de toutes nacions 
Escoutez cest roumant que dire vous voulons 
Listoire en est vraie et lez dix en sont bons 
Coment xxx Engloiz hardix come lions 
Combatirent vn jour contre xxx bretons.” 


“Nobles give attention; knights and barons, bannerets,t bachelors,{ and 
all noble persons; bishops and abbots, religious men, heralds, minstrels, and 
all good companions; gentlemen and bourgeois of every nation; listen to the 
romance which we will relate to you; the history is true, and the expressions 
[ditties] good; how thirty English, bold as lions, combated one day against 
thirty Bretons.” 











A festival of the church of Rome, 27th of March, 1351, according to 
the new style. 
+ Bannerets, knights who had a sufficient number of vassals to form a com- 
pany, and entitle them to bear a banner in the field. 
{ Bachelors, students in arms or arts, gentlemen who had not received the 


order of knighthood. 
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“(Quant Dagorne fu mort de cest ciecle devie 
Deuant auril le fort fu finee sa vie,’’ Kc. 


“When Dagorne* was dead, before the castle of Auray his life was ter- 
minated,’’ &c. 

During his lifetime, the citizens and cultivators of the soil were 
not harassed by the English: but after his death, all this was 
changed, for Pembroke began to ravage the country, and illtreat 
the inhabitants. When Beaumanoir heard of this, he went to 
Ploermel, to remonstrate upon the subject; and on his way he 
witnessed the cruelty which was exercised towards the peasantry, 
for multitudes of them were led captive, bound and fettered, like 
cattle. Beaumanoir being grieved and enraged at this sight, said 
to Pembroke : 


“Chirs d Engleterre, vous faictes grant pechie 
De trauailler les poures, ceulz qui siement le ble 
Et la char et le vin de quoy avon plante,”’ &c. 


“Knights of England, you do great wrong in afflicting the poor people, 
those who sow the corn, &c., they formerly were allowed to remain unmo~ 
lested. How soon the arrangements of Daggeworth are forgotten !” 


“ Et Bomcbource sy respont par moult tres grant fierte, 


Beaumaner taisies vous; de ce naist plus parle, &c.”? 


“And Pembroke answered him with great haughtiness, ‘ Beaumanoir, be 
silent, speak no more of that, Montfort shall be duke of this noble duchy, 
from Pontorson to Nantes, and even to Saint Mahé. Edward shall be king 
of France, in spite of the French and their allies.’ ”’ | 


“ Et Beaumaner respont par grant humilitez. 
Songies un aultre songe, cestui est mal songve 
Quer jamais par tel voie nen auriez demy pie.” 


“And Beaumanoir answered with great humility, ‘Conceive another idea, 
this was ill imagined, for by such a road you can never proceed half a foot.’ ” 


He then makes the proposal to Pembroke of deciding the dis- 
pute in mortal combat, and an arrangement is entered into that 
they shall meet for that purpose, thirty against thirty. Upon 
which he returns to his friends, and relates to them the result of 
his interview, stating that it is determined they shall meet to- 
gether, with their companions, 


“ Men properly chosen, who know well to wield the lance, the battleaxe, 
the sword, and heavy dagger.+’’ 












* . “J ‘4 . : 
Sir Thomas Daggeworth, the English commander, who held the castle of 
Auray for the Countess de Montfort. He was slain in a battle with Raoul de 
Cahors, one of De Blois’s captains. 


+ A sort of sword, shorter than that ge 
| ) s at generally used, but broader; ; or 
at the right side, like a dagger. . J mre eee 
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‘Sy feroit bon choisir qui bien ferroit de lance 
It de hache, et despee et de dague pesante.”’ 


Upon this his friends express their approbation, and request him 
to choose his retinue; and there is a promptness in the manner in 
which the offer is made and accepted that is very striking. 


“ Prenes quil vous plaira, tres nobile baron. 
Je pren Tintiulac a Dieu soit beneichon 
Et Guy de Rochefort et Charuel le bon,” &e. 


“Take whom you please, most noble Baron. ‘I take Tinteniac, to God be 
thanks; and Guy de Rochefort, and Charruel the Good ; William de la Marche, 
and Robin Raguenel; Huon de Saint Yvon; Caro de Bodegat,* whom I 
should not forget; Geoffroy de Bois,t of great renown; Oliver Arrel, the va- 
hant Breton; and John Rousselot of the Lion Heart. If these will not defend 
themselves gallantly against the felonious Pembroke, I shall be much deceived 
in my expectations.’ ”’ 

He then proceeds to select his esquires, whose names are given 
as follows: 

“ Guillaume de Montauban, Alain de Tinteniac, Tristan de Pestivien, Alain 
de Keranrais and his uncle Oliver, Louis Guion of the two-handed Sword; 
Ilugues Capus the Prudent, and Geoflroy de la Roche. ‘If these do not 
defend themselves well against the rapacious Pembroke, they never more de- 
serve to gird on a sword of steel.’ ”’ 


“Se ceulx ne se deffendent de Bourcbourc le merchier, 
Jamais ils ne deuroient chaindre de brane dachier.’”’ 


He also selected Geoffroy Poulart, Maurice de Treziguidi, 
Guion de Pont blanc, Maurice du Pare, Geoffroy de Beaucorps, 
and Geoffroy Mellon-— 

“ All whom he called, returned him their thanks; they were all present and 
ready in attendance.”’ 

Beaumanoir also selected John de Serent, Guillaume de la 
Lande, Oliver Monteville, and Symon Richard— 

“ All ready to put their hearts and bodies to the risk, and all assembled 
without delay.’’ 

Sir Robert Pembroke, on his part, chose thirty combatants, 
whose names were as follow: 


KNIGHTS. 
Robert Knolles Richard de la Lande 
Hervé de Lexualen Thommelin Belifort{ 
Hue de Caverlay Thommelin Hualton. 





* Caron de Boscdegas, Ms. 
+ Guiffrai de Bones, Ms. 
t He fought with an iron mace, weighing twenty-five pounds. 
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i 
! ESQUIRES. 
| 
| Jean Plesanton Hennequin Herouart 
Richard-le-Gaillard Hennequin-le- Marechal 
' Hucheton de Clamaban Boutet d?Aspremont 
hy Repefort Hugues-le-Gaillard. 
Jennequin de Betonchamp 
MEN AT ARMS. 
| 
r | Croquart Troussel 
Walter Lallemant Robin Ades 
) Robinet Melipart Perrot de Gannelon 
) Isanny-le-Hardi Cuillemin-le-Gaillard 
. | Daggeworth Rango-le-Couart 
. Lleleog Jennequin-Taillard 
I lelichon-le-Musart Dardaine. 
Hubinet Vitart 
| “ Of these, twenty were English, bold as lions, 
Six were Germans, and four Brabantians, 
Armed in mail, bacinets and haubergeons, 
| With swords and daggers, lances and falcions.” 
é 
| Having marshalled his attendants, Beaumanoir addresses them 
a in a speech which strongly marks the character of the times, and 
) the high sense of honour which prevailed; for instead of disparag- 
i ing the courage of his enemies, in order to inspire his followers with 
| better confidence, as is sometimes done in modern times, he, on 
| | the contrary, assures them that they have to deal with men of va- 
lour, and warns them of the necessity of exerting themselves to 
) the utmost. 
4 “ Seigneurs, dit Beaumanoir, o le hardy visage 
Ja trouverois Englois qui sunt de grant courage,”’ Kc. 
Pembroke also, on his part, addresses his companions, and tells 
them that he had caused the books of Merlin to be consulted, and 
that they assured him of success. 
The parties having arrived on the ground, Pembroke proposes a 
parley and a postponement of the combat; which Beaumanoir re- 
jects. Phe fight then commences, and the first shock is terrible : 
Charruel is taken prisoner;* the valiant Tristan is struck to the 
| ground with a mace; and so are Rousselot and Botegat. The 





poem then proceeds to give a particular descripti ; 
pede genet ate far ption of the combat, 
ch the following extracts may suffice. 








. 


Se ee ee : 
e was afterwards rescued, and joined the fight. 
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“Grande fu la bataille dedens le pre herbu: 
Caron de Bosdegas fu de martel confondu 
Et le vaillant Tristan fu a la mort feru 
Lors sescria moult hault, Beaumanoir ou es tu,” &e. 


“Grande fu la bataille en my la prarie 
Et le chapple orrible et dure lesturmie 
Le Bretons ont du piis, ne vous mentiray mie 
Car deux sy en sunt mors et trespasses de vie 
Et trois sunt prisonniers 0 leur soit Dieu en aye 
Ne sunt que xxv embataille fournie 
Mais Guiffroy de ia Roche requiert chevalerie 
Un escuier moult noble de grant anchesourie 
Et Beaumanoir lwi donne en non Sainte Marie 
Et lui dit: Beau doulx filx or ne tespargne mie 
Membre toy de celui qui par cevalerie 
Fu en Costentimnoble a bele compaignie 
it je jure Dieu qui tout a em baille 
(Jue Englois la compereront ains loeure de complie 
Et Bomcboure le ntendy ne le prise une aillie 
Trestoute leur poste ne leur grant seigneurie 
Ains dit a Biaumanoir, par moult grande estoutie 
Rent toi tost Beaumanoir je ne tochiray mie 
Mais je feray de toy un present a ma mie,” &c. 


“Grande fu la bataille et longement dura 
Et le chapple orrible et decha et de la 
Ce fu a un sammedy que le soleil roia; 
l’orment se co batoient lun lautre nespargna 
La chaleur fu moult grande chacun sy tressua 
De sueur et de sanc la terre rosoya 
A ce bon semmedy Beaumanoir sy jeuna 
Grant soif oust le baron a boire demanda 
Messire Guiffroy de Boues tantost respondu a 
Bois ton sanc Beaumanoir la soif te passera,” &c. 


“Forte fu la bataille et le chapple mortel 
My voie de Josselin et du chasteau da Pelmel 
Dedens un moult beau pre seant sur un ceuel 
Le chesne den my voie ainsi est son appel 
Le lone dun genestay qui estoit vert et bel 
La furent les Englois tretoux en un moncel,” &¢ 


“ Grande fu la bataille jamais tele norres 
Forment se contenoient les Englois aliez 
Home nentre sur eulx ne soit mort ou blechiez 
Toux sont en un moncel com si fussent liez 
De Montauban Guille le preux et laloses,” &c. 


“ Grande fu la bataille et li estour planier 
Tintiniat le bon estoit tout la premier,” &c. 


“Grande fu la bataille certez nen doubtez mie 
Englois sunt desconfis qui vouldrent par enuie 
Auoir sur les Bretons poste et seigneurie 
Mais tretout leur orgueil tourna en grant folie,” &c. 
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“ Mighty was the conilict on the grassy plain ; Caro of Botegat was stunned 
by a mace, and the valiant Tristan smitten to death. Then he cried aloud, 
‘Beaumanoir, where art thou? here, the English have seized upon me, 
wounded and overthrown; but I never despair of victory on the day I see 
thee near me;’’”’ Kc. 

“Mighty was the conflict in the midst of the field, and the carnage hor- 
rible, and fierce the tumult. The Bretons are worsted; I relate no falsehood, 
for two of them are slain, and three are prisoners ; and there are but five and 
twenty engaged in the fight. But Geoffroy de la Roche, an esquire of most 
high and noble ancestry, demands the order of knighthood, and Beaumanoir 
confers it on him, in the name of St. Mary, and says unto him, ‘Good gentle 
son, spare not thyself; remind thee of him who, by his order of knighthood, 
was at Constantinople, in the company of such honourable associates ; and r 
swear that the English shall pay the cost of thy knighting before the hour of 
vespers.” Pembroke heard him, but he considered not his valour, or his 
noble conduct; and he said to Beaumanoir, with much confidence, ‘ Surren- 
der thee, Beaumanoir, and I will not injure thee: but L will present thee as 
a captive to my mistress, for [ promised her, and shall not deceive her, that 
today I would bring thee to her fair abode.’ And Beaumanoir answered, ‘I 
have other things in contemplation, and I purpose them much, together with 
all my companions, that if it please the King of Glory and saint Mary, and 
the good saint Yves, in whom I strongly trust, when the die is cast, the hazard 
falls on thee; and thy life will not be long.’ Alan de Keranrais heard the 
words, and said to Pembroke, ‘Unworthy wretch, what meanest thou ? 
Thinkest thou thus to treat a man of such renown? ’tis 1 myself that defy 
thee this day on his behalf; and now will | strike thee down with my tran- 
chant sword.’ Alan de Keranrais, at the same moment, struck him with his 
sharp-headed lance, in the midst of his visage, so that the iron head entered 
into his brain,’ ’’ &c. 


“Mighty was the conflict and long its duration, and the carnage horrible 
on every side. It was on a Saturday before Latare Jerusalem, and the sun 
shone bright. The heat was excessive; each combatant exerted himself to the 
utmost, and the earth was reddened with blood. That good Saturday, 
Beaumanoir had fasted, and he now felt great thirst, and asked for drink. 
Geoflroy de Boues answered him immediately, ‘ Drink thy blood, Beaumanoir, 
and thy thirst will leave thee ;’ ”’ &c. 

“Fierce was the combat, and the rencontre deadly. Half-way between 
Josselin and the castle of Ploermel, on an exceeding pleasant plain, at the 
oak of Mi-voie, by a field of broom that was green and beautiful, there were 
the English close collected in body,” &c. 

“Mighty was the conflict, never was known its equal. The English main- 
tained their position, closely formed together; none approached them but fell 
dead or wounded: they are all in one compact body, as if they had been 
bound together.* But William de Montauban, the preux and valiant,” &c. 





* In a note upon this passage the French editor pays a high compliment to 
the coolness and discipline of the English troops (le sang-froid et la discipline 
des troupes Angloises,) which at Cressy and Poictiers, and also at Fontenoy 
until attacked by artillery, triumphed over the numbers and valour of the 
French army, inasmuch as, at the latter place, a column of English infantry 
sustained the shock of all the French regiments, which came on successively, 


only to break themselves in pieces against its immoveable mass, (contre sa 
masse inebranlable.) 
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The poem here describes the manner in which he broke their 
column, by dashing, on his charger, into the centre of their square. 


“‘ Mighty was the conflict, and the mélée complete. Tinteniat the Good, 
who was the foremost combatant, ? Gee. 


** Mighty was the conflict, doubt it not. The English are routed, who 
wished to exercise over the Bretons mastery and control ; but all their ‘pride 
has ended in great folly,’ &c. 


Such is the general character of the combat des Trente; whereof, 
to those interested in Breton antiquities, the foregoing specimens 
may not be unacceptable; and should any of our Cambrian coun- 
trymen take the trouble of comparing it with the compositions of 
our early bards, they will find, in many particulars, a very striking 
resemblance, especially i in the ancient British poem of the Gododin. 
Like that, the Breton poem is divided into detached portions or 
stanzas of irregular lengths, from four lines to forty and upwards. 
In the same manner, one particular sentence is repeated at the 
beginning of the several successive stanzas, as a sort of ground- 
work to build upon, and the same rhyme is continued for a con- 
siderable number of lines without any change. For example, of 
the commencing stanzas of the Gododin, one contains nine lines 
all ending with “the letters ez, as 


“Caeawe Cynhaiawe men y dehei,” &c. 
The next contains the same number of lines ending in wyf, 
“ Caeawe Cymniviat Cyvlat erwyt,’”’ &c. 


Another contains seven lines ending in an; and the following 
has eleven lines ending in awr. In like manner, the combat des 
Trente commences with a stanza consisting of twelve lines, ending 
in the syllable ons, and, in some instances, the same rhyme is 
followed for near thirty lines. 

In the Breton poem it has been shewn, in the foregoing extracts, 
that several successive stanzas commence with the words Grande 
fu la bataille. The same order is followed in the Gododin; for 


instance : 
“Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth oedd ffraeth eu Ilu 
Glasved eu hancwyn a gwenwyn fu 
Trychant trwy beiryant en cattau 
A gwedy elwch tawelwch fu,” &c. 


“ Warriors went to Cattraeth, and loquacious was the host; for the bright 
and intoxicating mead had been in their banquet,’’ &c. 


“Gwyr a aeth gattraeth gan wawr,’’ &c. 
“ The warriors went to Cattraeth with the dawn,” &c. 
“Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth gan dyd,” &c. 


“ Warriors went to Cattraeth with the day,’’ &c. 
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“Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth buant enwawc 
’ ° on . ” -. 
Gwin a med o eur vu eu gwirawt,” Kc. 


«Warriors went to Cattraeth, heroes of renown; wine and mead, out of 
golden goblets, had been their beverage,” &e.* 

The French poem, it must be owned, has nothing of the wild 
irregularity of the Gododin, neither does it display the genius 
and energy of diction which characterize that extraordinary pro- 
duction; but there is, nevertheless, in many respects, a very stri- 
king resemblance between them. I will acknowledge that the 
characteristics which I have been noticing are not peculiar to 
these two compositions, but may be found in the ancient poetry 
of some other countries; but when I recollect the intimate con- 
nexion which subsisted between Wales and Brittany in the early 
ages, and how the Bretons transported the compositions of our 
Welsh bards into their own country, I am inclined to hazard a 
conjecture that the similarity of style observable between the 
combat des Trente, which is evidently the production of a Breton, 
and the ancient British poems, must be accounted for, by the 
fact of the Breton minstrels having continued among them the 
style of the bardic school, as they did its traditions, and handed 
it down even to the later Trouveurs, who composed their poems 
in the French language. If this conjecture be correct, it will 
serve to establish another of those facts which appear so difficult 
to account for, which is, that whilst the Principality of Wales and 
the Cymraeg districts furnished the nations of Europe with the 
materials of romantic fiction, and thus gave a new impulse to 
their literature, so they also supplied the very style and model of 
poetic composition, and laid the foundation upon which subse- 
quent schools erected their various systems. 


* This is the stanza which Gray translated in his specimens of ancient 
= . r 
British poetry, commencing 


“To Cattraeth’s vale in glittering row.” 


( To be continued, ) 
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TO SHELTON OAK. 
I. 


Seven hundred years, with each vicissitude 
Of sunshine, gloom, rain, hail, frost, breeze, and blast, 
Hoar Patriarch of the forest! now have past 
O’er this green spot, since first from acorn crude, 
On the vex’d sea of time, thou didst protrude 
Thine infant stem, and first begin to cast 
Abroad thine arms, once vigorous, but at last, 
Like thy cleft trunk, all blighted, gnarled, and rude. 
By vulgar eye, thou doubtless art esteemed 
Unworthy of the clod that bears thy root; 
Yet mourn not, by the bard thou still art deemed 
Most sacred, for to him thou art not mute 
Nor unadorned, but fair, and long hast teemed 
With melody more sweet than well-touched harp or lute. 


Il. 


Thou sing’st, old tree, to bard of days long flown; 
Of many a truant schoolboy’ s jubilee ; 
Of the swart gipsy’s moonlight pranks and glee ; 
Of lover’s vows and sighs, and the sad moan 
Of houseless outcast, whom thy cavern lone 
Hath sheltered from the blast’s keen enmity, 
And, keener still, the scorn of friends that flee 
The wretch whom fate and passion have undone. 
Thou singest, too, of that dire battle’s clang 
Which shook yon plain that courts Sabrina’s wave ; 
And of Glyndwr’s stern breast the bitter pang,* 
As, on thy boughs, the mail-clad warrior sprang, 
And saw and cursed the bloody rout that gave 
To Harry’s brow a wreath, to Hotspur’s heart a grave. 
Ill. 
What time spring’s balmy breath has prankedt+ the glade, 
When lonely owlet hymns the silent moon, 
Or dewy morn begems the thorn’s festoon ; 
When summer tide more dear makes rill and shade; 
When groves embrown, and flowers and flowerets fade; 
When churlish winter pipes on harsh bassoon ; 
In each, loved tree, by thee a varied boon, 
From olden time, at Iancy’s feast is laid ; 
Nor shalt thou be unthanked: for this,—a charm 
The bard shall wreathe around with heavenly skill; 
Whose spell shall woodman’s ruthless hand disarm 
Of sacrilegious axe: forbid all harm 
From loutish ignorance, and guard thee till 
The gentle hand of age its mournful task fulfil. 
Joun WepsTer, M.p. 
Shrewsbury; 1831. 


* Tradition says that Owain, arriving too late to assist the rebel army at 
the battle of Shre ~wsbury, ascended the old oak at Shelton, and viewed from it 


the defeat of Hotspur. 
+ Prank, to decorate. —Spencer; Milton. 
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To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Tue paucity of original publications in the Welsh language, at the 
present day, does not appear to furnish sufficiently ample mate- 
rials for the scope of Cambrian criticism. In this dearth of literary 
novelty in our tongue, and in order to supply its defect, there is 
nothing which appears to me so appropriate as occasionally to 
present your readers with a review either of some of our own more 
ancient authors, or of those Saxon and Gallic writers who have 
made Wales or Welshmen the subject of their lucubrations ; 
from both these excursive fields of black-lettered lore, the most 
abundant harvests may be collected. As introductory to a lite- 
rary disquisition of this local character, I now take the liberty of 
handing you a few extracts from some works of this description, 
not very generally known. 


Although our neighbours, both in England and in France, seem 
disposed, on all occasions and in all periods of our history, to ren- 
der due homage to the valour and intrepidity of the ancient British, 
yet, by way of counterpoise to this complimentary concession, they 
never fail to make the alleged ferocity, irascibility, abject poverty, 
and brutality of our ancestors, the constant subjects of their sar- 
castic reproaches. Some of these foreign writers, more especially 
the poets, have depicted our forefathers as entirely devoid of any 
the least pretensions to any degree of refinement or civilization; 
in short, as absolute savages: with what colour of justice, we 
shall be able to demonstrate in the sequel. One of them in par- 
ticular, William Britto, a French writer, in the reien of Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion, in the fifth book of his Philippeidos, a poem, writ- 
ten, as its name imports, in praise of Philip, the then reigning 
monarch in France, is thus pleased to express hiniself on the oc- 
casion of the invasion of that country by a numerous army of 
Welshmen, under King Richard. ; ; 





“ P 





rotinus extremis Anglorum finibus agmen 

H allorum immensum numero vocat, ut nemorosa 
Per loca discurrant ferroque, ignique, furore 
Innato, nostri vastent confinia regni. 










“ Gens Wallensis habet hoc naturale per omnes 
Indigenas, primis proprium quod servat ab annis 
Pro domibus sylvas, bellum pro pace frequentat 
lrasci facilis, agilis per devia cursu, , 


3 
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Nec soleis plantas, caligis nec crura gravantur 
Frigus docta pati, nulli cessura labor. 

Veste brevi, corpus nullis oneratur ab armis 

Nec munit thorace latus, nec casside frontem, 
Sola gerens, hosti cadem quibus inferat arma, 
Clavam cum jaculo, venabula, gesa, bipennem 
Arcum cum pharetris, nodosaque tela, vel hastam 
Assiduis audens praedis, fusoque cruore.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“Then forth, from sea-girt Albion’s farther coast, 
Of the wild Welsh, he call’d a num’rous host, 
To waste our sylvan plains with sword and fire 
And all the fiery Welshman’s innate ire. 


“‘ Of Cambria’s sons, this ever was the law, 
Which from their earliest ancestors they draw, 
War to prefer to all the charms of peace ;— 
Fleet in the course, their vigour to increase, 
They choose the devious paths; to anger prone; 
Their only dwellings are their woods alone; 
Unshod they run, nor galligaskins wear, 
By habit taught th’ extremest cold to bear. 
In toil and labour none can them exceed; 
Short are their vests, no armour clogs their speed, 
Their heads no helm, their breasts no coat of mail 
Serves to protect when enemies assail ; 
A bow, a knotted club, a hunter’s spear, 
Their only arms against their foes appear ; 
In plunder they incessantly delight, 
And their first pleasure is the bloody fight.”’ 


The ‘‘irasci facilis” may still, perhaps, be considered a promi- 
nent feature in the moral physiognomy of our countrymen; but the 
progress they made in general civilization, in less than a hundred 
years after the death of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, is established by 
the following Leonine verses, which are not without their interest 
as a literary curiosity. 


“ Mores antiqui Britonum, jam ex convictu Saxonum 
Commutati in melius, ut patet ex his clarius, 
Hortos et agros excolunt, ad oppida se conferunt. 
Et loricati equitant, et calceati peditant, 
Urbané se reficiunt, et sub tapetis dormiunt, 
Ut judicentur Anglici, nunc potius quam Wallici. 
ITujus si queratur ratio, quietius quam solito 
Cur illi vivant hodie, in causa sunt divitie, 
Quas citi hee gens perderet, si passim nunc confligeret. 
Timor damni hos retrahit, nam nil habens nil metuit, 
Et ut dixit Satyricus,—Cantat viator vacuus 
Coram latrone tutior, quam phalaratus ditior.”’ 


The author of these lines, from his attributing the imcipient 
NO. XIII. E 
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civilization of the Welsh to their intercourse with the English, 
‘ex convictu Saxonum,” as well as to their acquisition of some 
portion of wealth, was probably himself a Saxon. He proves that, 
in his time, our ancestors not only wore shoes and stockings, but 
that they were in the habit of visiting the towns, of conducting 
themselves with decorum and politeness at their meals, and further, 
that they cultivated the arts of agriculture and horticulture, and 
actually slept in beds with tapestry hangings! The luxury and 
refinement of modern times can scarcely exceed this description; 
and yet this great change for the better in their habits and manners 
was effected in less than a century from that period in which 
William Britto describes them as savages, wandering almost naked 
in their mountain forests, without a roof to shelter them. 


In the reign of Henry the Second, when the Pope forbade the 
clergy their wives, and inhibited them from marriage, Madoc Hén 
Gwyllt, a Welsh priest, produced a dozen couplets, in Latin 
rhymes, on the occasion, which are so far worthy our notice, as 
not being altogether devoid of humour, as summing up some of 
the principal arguments against clerical celibacy, and, more par- 
ticularly, as fixing the period when the English Catholic clergy 
were first forbidden to marry by papal ordinance. The only 
reward the poet modestly asks for his poetry, is a Pater noster to 
be said for him by every married clergyman and his lady. 


“ Prisciani regula penitus cassatur 
Sacerdos per Hic et Hec olim declinatur, 
Sed per Hic solummodo, nunc articulatur, 
Cum per nostrum Presulem Hee amoveatur. 


“Tt quidem Presbyter ccepit allegare, 
Peccat criminalitér qui vult separare 
Quod Deus injunxerat, feeminam amare, 
Tales dignum duximus fures appellare. 


“QO quam dolor anxius! quam tormentum grave ! 
Nobis est dimittere quoniam suave, 
© Komane Pontifex! statuisti prave, 
Ne in tanto crimine moriaris, cave. 


“Non est innocentius, imm0 nocens veré 
Qui quod facto docuit, studet abolere, 
Et quod olim juvenis voluit habere, 
Modo vetus Pontifex, studet prohibere. 


“Gignere nos precipit vetus testamentuin, 
Ubi novum prohibet nusquam est inventum, 
Presul qui contrarium donat documentum 
Nullum necessarium his dat argumentum. 


“Dedit enim Dominus maledictionem 
Viro qui non fecerit generationem. 

Ergo tibi consulo per hane rationem 
Gignere, ut habeas benedictionem. 
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*‘Nonne de militibus milites procedunt? 
Atque reges regibus sibi qui succedunt? 
Per locum a simili, omnes jura ledunt, 
Clerici qui gignere crimen esse credunt. 


“ Zacharias habuit prolem et uxorem 
Per virum quem genuit adeptus honorem, 
Baptizavit enim nostrum Salvatorem : 
Pereat, qui teneat novum hunc errorem ! 


“Paulus ceelos rapitur in superiores 
Ubi multas didicit res secretiores 
Ad nos tandem rediens, instruensque mores, 
Suas (inguit) habeat quilibet uxores. 


“‘Propter hac et alia dogmata doctorum 
Reor esse melius, magis et decorum 
Quisquis suam habeat et non proximorum, 
Ne incurrat odium et iram eorum. 


“*Proximorum foeminas, filias et neptes 
Violare nefas est, quare nil disceptes, 

. Vere tuam habeas, et in hie delectes, 
Diem ut sic ultimum tutits expectes. 


“Ecce jam pro clericis multum allegavi 
Necnon pro Presbyteris plura comprobavi, 
Pater noster nunc pro me quoniam peccavi, 
Dicet quisque Presbyter cum sua Suavi.”’ 


That ancient historical poet old Robert of Gloucester, may be con- 
sidered a Welshman, from his having been a monk in Llanthony 
Abbey, during the earlier part of his life. This writer brought the 
English language to a very high degree of perfection, for the time 
in which he lived. In the following characteristic anecdote which 
he gives us of William Rufus, there is not a single word which is 
not perfectly intelligible at present, and scarcely one which is not 
good English at this day: there is also a smoothness in the metre 
very remarkable for the age. It is further observable that his 
language in the construction of its phrases, and more particularly 
in the collocation of the words, bears a much closer affinity to the 
Norman-French than to the old Saxon or ancient British. It is a 
very pointed satire, told with great naiveté, on the pride of the 
great for costly apparel, merely for its cost, abstractedly from any 
other consideration. 


‘ As his chamberlayne him brought, as he rose on a day, 
A morrow for to wear, a paire of hose of Say, 
He asked what they costned,—Three shillings, he said, 
Fie-a-dibbles! quoth the king, who sey so vile a deed ; 
King to wear so vile a cloth! But it costned more, 
Buy a paire for a marke, or thou shalt ha corry fore. 
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A worse paire enough, the other srswith him brought, 
And said they costned a marke, and unneath them he bougit. 
Aye, bel-amy, quoth the king, these were well fought, 

In this manner serve me, other ne serve me pot.” 


When Henry the Eighth, soon after the Pope conferred upon 
him the title of Defender of the Faith, translated Dr. Mountayne 
from a Welsh bishoprick to the see of Lincoln, a curate of the 
diocess he quitted, Evan Pugh, wrote this Latin distich, which ts 
inserted in ‘**Owen’s Epigrams:” 


“ Defensor fidei montem de sede removit, 
Mira fides montem que removere potest!” 


Which may be thus Englished: 


“The Faith’s Defender moves Mountain from this see,— 
Mountains to remove, how great his faith must be!’ 


One of the best arguments that can be adduced against the 
alleged ferocity of our ancestors, may certainly be found in the 
peculiar softness and harmony of their language. In the history 
of nations, it has always been observed that a people must have 
attained a very considerable degree of civilization before their 
vernacular tongue becomes capable of musical expression: the 
perfection of the language of every country may be considered the 
best criterion of its moral and intellectual refinement. Here, 
methinks, I hear one of your Saxon readers exclaim, ‘‘ But surely, 
sir, with all your partiality to the Principality, you do not mean 
to assert that the Welsh language has any pretensions to melody 
or sweetness? the Welsh, so harshly grating to the ear, so redun- 
dant in double consonants and cutterals, that the late Mr. Justice 
Hardinge is reported to have said, on the Brecon circuit, ‘J would 
rather give up the emoluments of my office, than try a cause in so 
barbarous a language!" To this I answer, Yes, I do maintain, 
notwithstanding this judicial authority, that of all the modern 
languages of Europe, the Welsh is the softest and the most har- 
monious, and the most capable, from the vast variety of its in- 
fiections, of admitting a continual reduplication of alliterative 
repetitions in its cadences. In this it strongly resembles the 
Provencal Romanesque of the Troubadours of the south of France, 
now a dead language, but from which the early Italian poets formed 
their own melodious verse. If we compare some of the relics left 
us of Taliessin with the verses of Sordello, a celebrated Troubadour 
ies par ghee hcore ma manuscript in the French 

rary u S, st be instantly struck with the simi- 
larity which exists between the mechanism of the rhythm and metre 
of the two poets, each abounding with syllabic alliterations which 
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give their poetry a pleasing and peculiar softness, and which, in 
all cases, renders 


** 


“The sound an echo to the senae. 


I must here cite the authority of a scholar who will certainly be 
allowed by all to be a < competent judge on this subject: T mean 
Dr. John David Rhys, the author of a very learned Latin- Welsh 
Grammar, printed im the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and entitled 
“Cymrece Lingue lnstitutiones.” Dr. Rhys, by birth a Welshman, 
after studying at Christ ¢ ‘hurch, in Oxford, for some time, went 
abroad and resided for many years in Italy, in which country he 
took the degree of M.D. at the university of Sienna, and was soon 
afterwards appointed public moderator in the university of Pistoia, 
another city in Tuscany: he became so great an adept in the 
Tusean language as to publish, in Italian, a very elaborate treatise 
on the construction and pronunciation of that tongue, on the uni- 
versally admired 


* Lingua Toscana, Bocca Romana.’ 


He returned to Wales in the decline of life, and composed his 
Welsh Grammar in Breconshire. An epitome of his life is given 
in that excellent topogr aphical ig ‘The History of Brecon- 
shire,” by the late Mr. Theophilus Jones. The Grammar of Dr, 
Rhys is not me ‘rely a dry treatise on the grammatical rules of the 
languag re, but he has taken astonishing pains to explain and illus- 
trate the different ancient British metres, and their wonderful 
concatenations of alliterations. From his thorough acquaintance 
with Welsh and Italian, there never was a man more capable of 
justly appreciating the r respective merits of both these languages : : 
he tells us that there exists a similarity between them, but gives a 
decided superiority to the Welsh. 


He thus expresses himself, 


“Erant olim apud [falos antiquiores in Carminibus, concentuum quedam 
genera Cambro-brytanmicis concentibus non uusque adeo absimilia, verwe gre- 
tid et venustate Cambrobr ‘ytannicis multo infertora; nec omni ex parte eodem 
modo ab Italis, quo 4 Cambro-brytannicis in versibus constituta; ut intuenti 
et intelligent lecton est manife stum. Quod forsitan lingue Ttulice, pulcher- 
rime guide m, et omnium vulgarium linguarwn (meo judici io) proculdubyd 
Regine, aque ornate et elegante rac ( ‘ambro-brytannica natura, tales concen- 
tuum formas nec ferat nec ostentet. Unde jam apud Italos, fere obsoleta 
reperiuntur hujuscemodi concentuum genera. Sicuti_ enim unaqueque alia 
lingua in creteris aliquid quod sibi proprium sit, mentd adipiscitur; ita quo- 
que et in hic parte Cambro-brytannica istud tanquam peculiare et propruum 
sibi vindicat. Sed ex multis, (solum exemph grata et veluti instar omnium,) 
subjungamus pauca hee Circes carmina, que mihi fortuitd contigerunt, ne 
adeo, ut opinor, antiqua, ad Ulyssem, ut fingitur, conscripta, et [talicd versa. 
Que carmina, ne vir umbram guide m Cambro-brutannicor um concentuum ve- 
nuste pulchritudinis ostendere videntur.’ 
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Nuga Cambro-Britannice. 


He then presents us with the whole of this Italian epistle from 
Circe, the daughter of the Sun, to Ulysses, from which I extract the 


first two stanzas. 
Circe, Figliuola del Sole, a Ulisse: epistola decuma. 


“Ulisse O lasso, O dolce amore i’ moro 
Se porci parci, qui armento hor’ monta, 
In s 


elva salvo 4 me piu caro coro. 


“ Ninfa non fie 4 Circe chente conta ; 
Se bella, ne Sibilla fassi, O fessi, 
Donne, O danne, che Febo affranto affronta.”” 


Dr. Rhys concludes his dissertation on Welsh metre by citing a 
number of stanzas, from Taliessin and other Welsh bards, to prove 
the superior softness of the Ancient British poetry over the Italian, 
that Regina Linguarum, more particularly in that which constitutes 
the chief pride of Italian poesy, the concentuum venusta pulchri- 


Glis. 


Nov. 14, 1831. 





THE NETTLE. 


TENDERHANDED, press a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Press it like aman of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains: 

So it is with vulgar natures, 

‘Treat them kindly they repel,— 

Use them rough, like nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues will serve you well. 


Translation. 
Y DDANADLEN. 


Tyner cyfwrdd a danadlen, 
Colion llidiawg vydd dy ran: 
Gwasg hi megys ci dan Arthen; 
Dov hi vydda yn y van: 
Evellu anvoesolion musgrell, 
Am addwynder, rhodynt vrwyn* 
Ymddwyn atynt megys rhathell, 
Daw ystyvnig brwnt yn vwyn. 

CAERVALLWCR. 
* Brwyn, a pain or smart. 






















THE 
NEW GAME ACT DEFECTIVE, 


PARTICULARY AS IT REGARDS WALES. 


THERE Is nothing more egotistical, in our opinion, than the foolish 
cant prevalent among would-be politicians of our day; nor, per- 
haps, can any thing be more mischievous in its consequences than 
to hear such men perpetually declare, that ‘the tories never 
effected a single act calculated to benefit their country;” or of the 
whigs, that ‘‘no good can ever possibly arise from their administra- 
tion.” With these bigots we have nothing in common, and can 
hold no parlance; but towards others, it may be necessary to dis- 
claim, on our parts, such sentiments of absurdity, inasmuch as our 
critique on the new Game act, or upon any other measure of the 
legislature, would claim to be distinct from any narrow-minded 
policy, or a base wish to detract from the fame of the eminent 
statesman who brought the measure forward, or of the cabinet 
of which he constitutes so honorable a member. Our only object 
is to make suggestions which are, as we think, calculated towards 
the well-doing of the country. 


To the candid investigator of facts and their consequences, we would 
observe, for example, that if ever an improvement was made upon an 
old, ineffective, and, indeed, disgraceful system, which, whilst it pro- 
fessed to protect the people of the metropolis, left them to take 
care of themselves, such improvement was effected by Sir Robert 
Peel in his establishment of the new Police; and, on the other 
hand, if ever any measure was wrought calculated to effect a 
diminution of rustic crime, Lord Althorp, in the new Game act, 
has been equally successful: so much then for necessary good or 
necessary evil resulting from any particular class of politicians. 


But though we are convinced much good, in a moral point of 
view, will accrue to Great Britain by several of the enactments of 
the new Game bill, still we are prepared to show that a mere pre- 
vention of poaching does not embody all those alterations and 
improvements which many persons, interested in the prosperity 
and good feeling which should exist in the country, ourselves 
among the number, looked for. The clauses appointing certain 
periods when only game shall be killed, the penalties for laying 
poison, regulations for the sale of game, game certificates, on 
the laws of trespass, rights of manors, &c. &c., as far as they are 
intended to work, are satisfactory; but we want a clause to prevent 
a landlord from depriving his tenant, under any circumstances, in 
the instances of leases and takings at will, of his share of the game 
reared on the farm, though if he choose to wave that right, let 
him do so, but let it be on his part purely voluntary. 
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Of England, we do not profess to speak with confidence, but, in 
Wales, we are satisfied that sueh a system would work well; and 
our remarks (although we believe they would not be inapplicable 
as rezards England,) are offered in reference to Wales only. Surely, 
on a deliberate investigation of the justice of such a measure, few 

ersons there are who will deny that the grower of game ought, at 
lock to have a share of that game. It has been asserted, we 
know, that where experiments have been tried, the game has ra- 
pidly disappeared, but it has been on/y asserted, and we are pre- 
pared to prove, (an objection to giving publicity to the parties only 
prevents our doing so,) that the experiment has recently produced a 
totally different result, and, on the contrary, the oldest and best 
acquainted with the facts agree that the Game laws, as they have 
hitherto stood, have not upon farms, whether on lease or other- 
wise, increased the game. But granting that, in some instance, 
the tenant do kill all the game, and the landlord lose his share; on 
examination, the result proves itself mere selfishness on the part 
of the landlord; for be it remembered that he generally possesses 
his own farm, or at least his grounds, his park, or his ornamental 
covers, and, surely, from them he may be provided with some game. 
What rational motive is there generally to induce the tenant to 
destroy the game? That it might and would occur, in certain 
instances, we have no doubt; for example, wherever disagreement 
exists between the parties, the probability is that it would be so, 
particularly if the tenant were a man who could injure timber, or 
exhaust the soil; such a man, of course, would not scruple to des- 
troy the game, the more especially if revenge prompted him to the 
commission of the act. We shall be quite ready at a future period 
to inquire into any further reasons why game should, or should 
not be destroyed by the tenant, if the law, independent of the 
landlord, permitted him to do so; but we really are at a loss, at 
present, for both time and space for lengthened observations on 
the point; and we will now merely enter on a short examination of 
what we believe to be the inducements the tenant would have to 
preserve the game conjointly with his landlord, and how poaching 
would thereby be effectually prevented. 


By way of argument, we will propose that a man take a farm 
of tive hundred or one hundred acres; we assume him to be, in his 
sphere of action, an intelligent being; he enters on the land de- 
termined to cultivate it, and to manage his live and dead stock to 
the best advantage: suppose a person were to rob him of any part 
of his poultry, (it matters not by what class of persons the depre- 
dation be committed,) is it likely, is it in the nature of things, is it 
possible that the injury would be often repeated, and our tenant be 
careless of the aggression? which, in point of actual value, as an 
article of food, is most useful—a fowl or a hare? the answers are 
obvious. Now we never knew a farmer who did not take care to 
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provide that most useful and beautiful object yclept a poultry- 
yard: but, in proceeding with our argument, the answer may be, 
the landlord has no share in the poultry-yard: we beg pardon, he 
has an interest in it, as he has an interest in every thing tending 
to the prosperity of his tenant; and, in North Wales especially, 
although this may be new to our English readers, there is frequently 
provision made, between landlord and tenant, for the supply to the 
former, at merry Christmas and other festivals, of sundry goodly 
‘* duties,’ ’ of geese, ducks, fowls, &c. Now we will assume that 
game is, in every respect, to be considered as the joint property of 
landlord and tenant; will any one be bold enough to affirm that 
a tenant, living in common amity with his landlord, would, 
under such circumstances, allow persons to destroy his wild 
poultry, (for such it is,) any more than those animals domesticated 
in his yard? why would he not as soon interrupt the poacher on 
his ee as arrest the thief of his hen roost? Before the old laws 
were framed, the game was common to the yeoman, except where 
manorial or other exclusive privileges existed. At that time, it is 
true, the tenant had no inducement to preserve the game, but the 
thing we suggest is quite a different affair, and we have too good an 
opinion of the tact of our Welsh farmers, to suppose they would 
not avail themselves of the use of an article which would seem to 
them both as a luxury and an useful sustenance, growing round 
their premises, but which to them, at present, in many instances, 
is as ‘‘forbidden fruit.” 


We may next advert to the injustice of the present, as well as 
the old Game acts, in depriving the cultivator of the soil of a share 
of the game; and on this point of our subject, we labour under 
much difficulty. Habitual prejudice has done much regarding the 
formation of our ideas of right and wrong; but let us for a mo- 
ment forget our class, and remember only ‘that we are men. Many 
a naturally good and amiable man would be astonished at the pro- 
posal that he should give up the game, even in part, to his te- 
nantry. Yes, so would the old mail-clad Norman baron, could 
he but a second time start into life, and see the innovations made 
in feudal tenures, and the destruction effected on his darling 
Forest laws. Therefore to such a worthy, though mistaken man, 
of the present day, as also to such old Norman warrior, we would 
say, if, upon a dispassionate examination of facts, you find your 
rule of exclusive possession to be founded on injustice, is it not 
honourable in you to grant plain justice? do you live in an age 
when ill blood between yourself and your tenants cannot injure 
you? If such a man were to refuse, at least, to enter into the 
examination, we must think too badly both of ‘his heart and his 
head, to deem him worthy of our notice. 


Let us now observe on the law in operation as it affects the 
feeling of farmers, and on its tendency to render them dissatisfied. 
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Can there be any thing more mortifying to the grower of the 
game than to have his gates left open, or his hedges broken, by his 
landlord, accompanied by a party of gentlemen, not one, perhaps, 
of whom he has ever seen or heard of, while the gazing tenant has 
it not in his power to kill a brace of the birds that daily live upon 
the grain of his labour. Will not such a display of monopoly 
gall a man, brought up with ideas of British freedom? What are 
those gentlemen to him? he owes them nothing, but they, in some 
instances, commit more serious injury than can be well compre- 
hended by any than those who understand the cultivation of the 


soil. 


Suppose we also view the case of hunting; it may be exceedingly 
amusing to some people to gallop headlong over a man’s enclosures, 
without even the trouble of a passing glance at the injury they per- 

etrate. We well remember instances of crops of young corn being 
literally kicked into the air, by a set of reckless red coats,—but we 
commiserated the injured farmer. We allow that men in their sen- 
ses, fair sportsmen, and such are our sportsmen in Wales, will not 
dash over a crop of young October wheat, making it fly like the 
sand on the sea shore; but this is no palliative, for to deny that it 
is often done by another sort of riders, would be to assert what 
is a direct falsehood. ‘‘ Well, but the farmer may come out, too!” 
we admit he can do so, if the fairs and the thousand and one 
things which require almost incessant attention at home or abroad, 
allow him a participation in the day’s sport, and if he can afford a 
horse capable of carrying him. Again, it is said, ‘‘ perhaps the 
field do not commit a farthing’s worth of damage.” This is no 
advantage to him; and the only question worth his notice is, 
does he obtain a hare if he wants one? if he does, it is but an act 
of common justice; and if he does not, we affirm it to be not only 
a very unfair deprivation, but a direct act of oppression. As to 
the assertion that the farmers do not care for game; it is untrue, 
why should they not; do they not care for good strong ale? or do 
they not care for many of those luxuries which their landlords 
know so well how to appreciate? but, the man who rejoins that 
they really are indifferent on the subject, we advise to offer his 
tenant a hare, to present to some dealer in the produce of his dairy, 
at Bridgenorth or Bristol fairs, where it is most valuable, and let 
him, the giver, observe how grateful his tenant will be even for 
that which it is, at all times, an injustice to withhold. 


If there be a class of men more than commonly interested in 
keeping up that old-fashioned feeling of mutual dependence be- 
tween the proprietor and the cultivator, to that class do we of the 
Cambrian Quarterly belong. Let no man, therefore, assert that 
our remarks are calculated to produce discontent; our wish is to 
see common justice done to the agriculturist, to have his best 
feelings exerted, to make him satisfied and happy under his land- 
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lord, that he may look upon him as his friend and protector: for 
let it be borne in mind, that moment which carries with it a feeling 
of distrust, also cuts short an association become venerable from 
the time it has existed between two classes of society, who for ages 
have been the envy of the world, namely, those of the country 
gentlemen of Great Britain, and (without which they are valueless,) 
their tenantry. 


Where are there men more loyal, men on whom government, in 
times of public solicitude, have looked for support, and not looked 
in vain? by whom were Cressy and Poictiers won? and in later 
times, when Napoleon scorched the earth with his fierce sun of 
ambition, and internal commotion stalked almost in open day, who 
came forward to support real liberty? it was the British yeomanry. 
Of what importance is it, then, that we should carefully abstain 
from any legislative measure which may lessen their comforts ? 
We are convinced the Game laws have more to do with the pro- 
motion of a happy concentration of feeling between all classes of 
society, than at first may be supposed: we have proved this as 
regards landlord and tenant; and to treat of what has been re- 
peated by others over and over again, namely the damning effects 
produced among all classes of the lower orders by poaching, would 
justly subject us to ridicule: but of one immensely important fact 
we are certain, which is, that poaching can be prevented by the 
tenant better than by the gamekeeper; for where the keeper has 
no corn to grow and no fences to repair, he will, (after making due 
allowance for his private consumption of game, with the extent of 
which, we opine, their employers are not exactly acquainted,) not 
trouble himself so vigilantly about the depredations committed by 
trespassers, as the man who has an interest in the productions of 
the soil; but who, as long as by law he is prevented to share in a 
commodity of which he alone is at the expense of keeping, will 
never trouble himself with preserving, but sometimes, on the con- 
trary, will, when the game has become a nuisance to him, avail 
himself of the best private means of lessening their number, and 
his obvious means are, winking at the poachers. Give him then a 
property in the game, and the ‘keeper and the poacher will be heard 
of but as characters passed away, stat nominis umbra. With these 
reflections, we are of opinion that a clause to remedy this crying 
evil should be introduced, and some of the existing ones altered; 
or, what is better, the repeal of the last, and the substitute of a 
fresh Game bill, empowering every farmer to kill game on his own 
ground. 





























60 
POETRY BY THE LATE MR. JUSTICE HARDINGE.,. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As the name of the late Mr. Justice Hardinge was so frequently 
and honourably mentioned in the interesting memoir of the 
Rev. Edward Davies, which appeared in the Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine, vol. iii., p. 408, I flatter myself that the following stanzas 
written by him, but never published, may prove acceptable to 
your readers. The song was enclosed in a letter to me, of which 


the following is a copy: 
No.1, Cumberland place; July 6, 1804. 


SIR 
"Mrs. Parry (as I understood) of Gressford Lodge, near Wrexham, 
wrote to Sir Foster Cunliffe, and recommended a ballad of mine to your 
notice through him; but I have had no advices from him, and, therefore, I 
take the liberty of soliciting you myself. Iam such an admirer of your music, 
that I wish, of all things, to have these fugitive thoughts of mine honoured 
with your adaptation. 
Yours, &c. 
Grorce Harpince. 

To Mr. John Parry. 


TO FANNY. 


Ou, Fanny! could my heart suspect 

That age thy feelings would correct, 
Would make thee cold, and wise, 

I’d wish that, e’re the doom was past, 

The day before—it were the last 
That open’d Fanny’s eyes! 


But nature smiles, and blames the fear 
That she can ever disappear, 
By innocence carest. 
Her beam is like the parting ray 
That gilds the shadows of the day, 
And crowns the bed of rest! 


A genial spirit, fancy’s child, 

So brightly gay, and sweetly wild, 
Abjures the touch of art; 

It is an evergreen of youth, 

Unfading as the light of truth, 
And planted in the heart. 


I have only to add that the manner in which I set the above 
elegant lines to music, met with the approbation of the learned 
author. 


Joun Parry, 
Bardd Alaw. 


o1 


THE VALUE OF CHURCH LIVINGS IN ANGLESEA, 


TAKEN IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII. AND ELIZABETH. 


AberFrraw.!—A rectory, St. Beuno.? 
The presentation thereof in the Prince of Wales. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. £20 15 10 
Elizabeth, 20 7 6 


Incumbent, 1785, Owens. 


Llanbadrig.3—A vicarage, in the prince’s gift. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth, 


Incumbent, 1785, Morgan Ellis. 
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Llanbeulan.t—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath five chapels under it, viz. Llanvaelog,> Llech- 
ylched, Ceirchiog, Llanerchmedd, and Talyllyn. 


Valued tempore Henry VIII. 23 6 8 

Elizabeth, 22 4 6 

Incumbent, 1785, Thomas Lloyd, p.p. dean of 
Bangor. 


Llandegvan.6—A rectory, Lord Bulkeley’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Beaumaris.? 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 20 0 0 
Elizabeth, 19 11 8 
Incumbent, 1785, Hugh Davies, lord bishop’s 
chaplain; Richard Griffith, Garreglwyd. 


Llanddeusant.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath two chapels under it, viz. Llanbabo,® and Llan- 
vairynghornwy. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 20 16 2 
Elizabeth, 20 17 6 
Incumbent, 1785, John Williams, Trevoys. 


Llanddyvrydog.°—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llanvihangel Trev y 
Bardd. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 14 9 7 
Elizabeth, 1410 0 
Incumbent, 1785, Nicholas Owen, m.a.; John 
Edwards, of Bangor; Henry Lloyd, of Tre- 


gayan. 
Lianddyvnan.!°—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 


Hath three chapels under it, viz. Llanvair Matha- 
varn Eithav, Llanbedr, and Pentraeth. 
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POETRY BY THE LATE MR. JUSTICE HARDINGE., 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As the name of the late Mr. Justice Hardinge was so frequently 
and honourably mentioned in the interesting memoir of the 
Rev. Edward Davies, which appeared in the Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine, vol. iii., p. 408, I flatter myself that the following stanzas 
written by him, but never published, may prove acceptable to 
our readers. The song was enclosed in a letter to me, of which 


the following is a copy : 
No. 1, Cumberland place; July 6, 1804. 


SIR 

"Mrs. Parry (as I understood) of Gressford Lodge, near Wrexham, 
wrote to Sir Foster Cunliffe, and recommended a ballad of mine to your 
notice through him; but I have had no advices from him, and, therefore, I 
take the liberty of soliciting you myself. Iam such an admirer of your music, 
that I wish, of all things, to have these fugitive thoughts of mine honoured 
with your adaptation. 

Yours, &c. 
Grorce HarpDince. 

To Mr. John Parry. 


TO FANNY. 


Ou, Fanny! could my heart suspect 

That age thy feelings would correct, 
Would make thee cold, and wise, 

I’d wish that, e’re the doom was past, 

The day before—it were the last 
That open’d Fanny’s eyes! 


But nature smiles, and blames the fear 
That she can ever disappear, 
By innocence carest. 
Her beam is like the parting ray 
That gilds the shadows of the day, 
And crowns the bed of rest! 


A genial spirit, fancy’s child, 

So brightly gay, and sweetly wild, 
Abjures the touch of art; 

It is an evergreen of youth, 

Unfading as the light of truth, 
And planted in the heart. 


I have only to add that the manner in which I set the above 
— lines to music, met with the approbation of the learned 
author, 


Joun Parry, 
Bardd Alaw. 
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THE VALUE OF CHURCH LIVINGS IN ANGLESEA, 


TAKEN IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII. AND ELIZABETH. 


AberFrraw.!—A rectory, St. Beuno.? 
The presentation thereof in the Prince of Wales. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. £20 15 10 
Elizabeth, 20 7 6 


Incumbent, 1785, Owens. 


Llanbadrig.3—A vicarage, in the prince’s gift. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 7 
Elizabeth, 7 


Incumbent, 1785, Morgan Ellis. 
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Llanbeulan.*—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath five chapels under it, viz. Llanvaelog,> Llech- 
ylched, Ceirchiog, Llanerchmedd, and Talyllyn. 


Valued tempore Henry VIII. 23 6 8 

Elizabeth, 22 4 6 

Incumbent, 1785, Thomas Lloyd, p.p. dean of 
Bangor. 


Llandegvan.®—A rectory, Lord Bulkeley’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Beaumaris.? 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 20 0 0 
Elizabeth, 19 ll 8 
Incumbent, 1785, Hugh Davies, lord bishop’s 
chaplain; Richard Griffith, Garreglwyd. 


Llanddeusant.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath two chapels under it, viz. Llanbabo,® and Llan- 
vairynghornwy. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 20 16 2 
Elizabeth, 20 17 6 
Incumbent, 1785, John Williams, Trevoys. 


Llanddyvrydog.°—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llanvihangel Trev y 
Bardd. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 14 9 7 
Elizabeth, 1410 0O 
Incumbent, 1785, Nicholas Owen, m.a.; John 
Edwards, of Bangor; Henry Lloyd, of Tre- 


gayan. 
Lianddyvnan.!°—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 


Hath three chapels under it, viz. Llanvair Matha- 
varn Eithav, Llanbedr, and Pentraeth. 
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Valued tempore Henry VIII. £40 O O 
Elizabeth, 38 6 8 
1785, Bishop Warren. 


Llanelian.!!—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath three chapels under it, viz .Coedane, Rhosbei- 
rio,!2 and Bodewryd. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 14 1 8 
Elizabeth, zs it 8 
Incumbent, 1785, Owen Jones. 


Llaneigrad.!3—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath under it one chapel, viz. Llanallgo.?+ 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. oH ¢ 
Elizabeth, 910 O 
Incumbent, 1785, — Williams. 


Llangadwaladr.!5—A rectory, in the lord chancellor’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llanvairion.! © 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 16 7 11 
Elizabeth, 16 9 6 
Incumbent, 1785, Owen Parry, LL.x. 





Llangevni.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath under it one chapel, viz. Tregayan. 





Valued tempore Henry VIII. 913 4 
| : Elizabeth, 9 10 73 
: Incumbent, 1785, Henry Hughes. 
TE Llangeinwen.!?—A rectory; Earl of Pembroke’s gift. 
a Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llangafo.!8 
ht Valued tempore Henry VIII. 19 1 2 
ae Elizabeth, 19 1 2 
i | 


Incumbent, 1785, Henry Jones, Caernarvon. 
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Hen Eglwys.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath under it one chapel, viz. Trewalchmai. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 9 3 4 
Elizabeth, 9 3 4 
Llanidan,'®—A vicarage, in Lord Boston's gift. 
Hath three chapels under it, viz. Llanedwen,?° Llan- 
ddeiniel Vab,?! and Llanvair y Cwmmwd. 


a 





Valued tempore Henry VIII. 10 O O 
Elizabeth, 10 0 O 


Incumbent, 1785, Lewis Hughes. 


Penmynydd.**—A prebend of the cathedral church of Bangor, in 
the bishop’s gift. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 8 
Elizabeth, 8 
Incumbent, 1785, Egerton Leigh, m.a. 
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Rhoscolyn.—A rectory, in the bishop's gift. 
Hath two chapels under it, viz. Llanvair yn Neu- 
bwll, and Llanvihangel y Traeth. 


Valued tempore Henry VIII. 10 6 8 

Elizabeth, 10 5 O 
Incumbent, 1785, Richard Owen; William 
Griffith. 


Llanrhuddlad.—-A rectory, in the bishop's gift. 
Hath two chapels under it, viz. Llanflewyn?? and 
Llanrhwydrus. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 1411 6 
Elizabeth, 14 11 8 
Incumbent, 1785, Richard Williams, B.a. 





Llans in the bishop’s gift. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 9 
Elizabeth, 718 6 


Incumbent, 1785, Hugh Humphreys. 


Trevdraeth.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath wader it one chapel, viz. Llangwyven. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 14 8 10 
Elizabeth, 14 9 94 
Incumbent, 1785, Richard Griffith. 


Llantrisant.-—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath four chapels under it, viz. Ceidio, Llechgyn- 
varwy, Gweredog, and Llanllibio. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 26 0 0 
Elizabeth, 25 10 O 


Incumbent, 1785, John Ellis, Lu.3. 


Llanvachraith.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath two chapels under it, viz. Llan**** and Llan- 
vugail. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 16 0 O 
Elizabeth, 14 11 0 
Incumbent, 1785, Thomas Ellis. 


Llanyaethlu,*+—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llanvwrog. 
Valued tempore Henry Vill. 17 0 0 
Elizabeth, 17 7 6 


Incumbent, 1785, Humphrey Jones, M.a. 


Llanvechell.?5-—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llanddygwal, fallen 
to ruin many years since. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. ll 1l 3 
Elizabeth, ll ll 6 
Incumbent, 1785, Lewis Lewis, and vicar of 
Liandan. 
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Llanvair Pwllgwyngyll.—A rectory, in the bishop’s gift. 
Hath one chapel under it, viz. Llandysilio.* © 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 7 6 8 
Elizabeth, 615 0 
Incumbent, 1785, Francis Wynne, obiit; Richard 
Prichard, of Dynam, succeeded. 


Newborough.??—A rectory, in the lord chancellor’s gift. 
Valued tempore Henry VIII. 10 13 7 
Elizabeth, 8 10 0 


Incumbent, Owen Jones, B.A. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1 Aberfraw, or agitated river, is a place celebrated for being the 
residence of the Princes of Gwynedd, from the time of Roderic 
the Great, a.p. 843, to the last Llywelyn, in 1282. Some re- 
mains of the palace are still to be traced. 

2 Beuno, the son of Huwgi ap Gwynlliw ap Glywis ap Tegyd, 
by Peren, daughter of Lleudyn Lluydawg, from Dinas Edwin, in 
the north. ‘There are several churches dedicated to this saint, 
to whom all calves and lambs that were cast with split ears were 
offered ; and it is believed, (until late times,) in Caernarvonshire.”’ 


8 Padric, the son of Alvryd ap Goronwy av Gwdion ap Don, 
from Gwaredawg, in Arvon, lived about the latter part of the 
seventh century. 

* Peulan, the son of Pawl Hen, or Paul the Aged, of the Isle 
of Man, lived in the beginning of the sixth century. 

5 Maelog, son of Caw, of Britain, lived in the middle of the 
sixth century. 


® Tegvan, the son of Carcludwys ap Cyngu ap Ysbwys ap 
Cadrawd Calchvynydd, lived in the middle of the seventh century. 


_ 7 Beaumaris is supposed to have been Porth Wygyr, mentioned 
in the Triads as one of the principal ports of Britain. 


® Pabo, styled the Pillar of Britain, was son of Arthwys ap 
Mor ap Cenau ap Coel, and lived about the beginning of the sixth 
century; he was buried in Llanbabo. 


® Tyvrydog, the son of Arwystl Glof, or Arwystl the Lame, 


ap Seithenyn, lived in the latter part of the sixth century ; his mo- 
ther, Tysvanwedd, was daughter of Amlawd Wledig. 


‘0 Dyvnan, the son of Brychan, lived about the middle of the 
fifth century, and lies buried in Llanddyvnan. 


Fx: Elian Geimiad ap Gallgu Redegawg ap Carcludwys ap 
Cyngu ap Ysbwys ap Cadrawd Calchvynydd, lived about the close 
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of the fifth century; his mother was Tegvan, daughter of Tewdwr 
Mawr. 

12 Peirio, one of the sons of Caw, of Britain, and lord of Cwm 
Cawlwyd, lived about the commencement of the sixth century. 


13 Eigrad, the son of Caw y Coed aur, lived in the middle of 
the sixth century. 


14 Gallgov, son of Caw of Britain, lived about the middle of 
the sixth century. 


'5 Cadwaladr, styled the Blessed, was the son of Cadwallon ap 
Cadvan ap lago ap Beli ap Rhun ap Maelgwn; he was the last 
king of the Britains, and is said to have founded Cadwaladr 
church, in 686, when he abdicated the throne, and went to Rome, 
where he died in 703; this church was called Eglwysael, or 
Church on the brow, before it was dedicated to Cadwaladr. 


16 Meirion, the son of Owain Danwyn ap Einiawn Urth ap 
Cynedda, lived in the close of the fifth century. 

17 Ceinwen, daughter of Brychan, lived about the middle of the 
fifth century. 

18 Cafo, the son of Caw, of Britain, lived about the middle of 
the sixth century. At Fynon Gafo, a celebrated well in the pa- 
rish, young cocks were used to be offered to the saint, to prevent 
children from crying. 

19 Nidan, the son of Gwrvyw ap Pasgen ap Cynvarch ap 
Meirchion ap Grwst ap Cenau ap Coel Godebog, lived in the be- 
ginning of the seventh century. 

20 Edwen was either a niece or daughter of Edwin of Nor- 
thumberland; she was educated under Cadvan, at Caersegaint, 
(Caernarvon,) and lived about the middle of the sixth century. 

£1 Llanddeiniol Vab, i. e. son of Deiniol ap Dynawd ap Pabo; 
he lived about the beginning of the sixth century. 

22 Penmynydd was the ancient residence of Owain ap Maredydd 
ap Tudor Vychan, grandfather of Henry VII. 

£3 Flewyn, the son of Ithel Hael, or Ithel the Generous, lived 
about the year 480. 

°4 Maethlu, the son of Caredawg Vreichvras, or the Strong- 
armed, lived in the middle of the sixth century. 

25 Mechell, a daughter of Brychan, lived in the middle of the 
fifth century. 

26 Tysilio, the son of Brochwal Ysgythrawg ap Cyngen ap 
Cadell Deyrnllug, lived about the middle of the seventh century; 
his mother, Addun Benasgell, or Addun the Winged-head, was the 
daughter of Pabo Post Brydain. 

£7 The ancient name of Newborough was Rhosvair, the church 
NO, XIII. ¥ 
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being erected on the moor, (which Rhos implies,) and dedicated to 
Mary. In the time of Edward I. it was made a corporate town, 
and the privileges were confirmed by Edward III., in whose reign 
it was first called Newborough. In the reign of Henry VIII. it 
returned a member to Parliament. According to some of our early 
bards, there appears to have been a palace of some importance: 


“Mae llys yn Rhosvair, mae llyn 
Mae eur-gloch, mae Arglwydd Llywelyn, 
A gwyr tal yn ei ganlyn, 
Mil myrdd, mewn gwyrdd a gwyn.” 


In Rhosvair is a palace where hospitality 

And opulence prevail, under Lord Llywelyn, 
Who is surrounded by thousands of attendants, 
Gigantic in stature, and attired in white and green. 





Ymddyddaniad rhwng Pumlimon ac Havren. 





Aron Havren, dechreuad yr hon sydd yn agos i ben Pumlimon, 
ac yn rhedeg oddiyno trwy isel-dir swydd Amwythig yn dra 
annhrefnus, *herwydd ei throadau cyfeiriadol; yr amgylchiad hwn 
a berodd, yn ol y traddodiad ar ryw achlysur, yn awr yn anhysby- 
sol i'r ymrafael canlynol: 


Mynydd. Igamogam* b’lér ei di? 
Afon. Moel heb wallt beth waeth i ti? 


Mynydd. Fe dyf gwallt ar fy mhen i 
Cyn uniawnir dy faglau ceimion di. 


* I gam o gam, from crook to crook. 
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ENGLISH WORDS 


ADAPTED TO THE BEAUTIFUL WELSH AIR OF SERCH HUDOL; 
(THE ALLURENENT OF LOVE.) 


The Scene is laid in the Neighbourhood of the 
Bannau Brecheinog. 


I. 


FAREWELL, my native glen! 

Farewell to the valiant men 

Who fought for the land 

With the Saxon band, 

And quelled it again and again. 

Land of my sires! how dear thou art !— 

Yet soon must the sad Llewelyn part 

From the friend of his choice, and the maid of his heart, 
And sail o’er the distant main. 

Our harvests droop at home: 

And many a Cymro now must roam, 

A wanderer, ’mid the perilous foam 

And the tempest’s fearful roar, 

To the far-off world, where the tiger keeps 

His deadly watch in the forest en 

And the serpent his jaws in the red blood steeps,— 
Nor see my birthplace more. 


II. 


Penyvan! thou mountain king, 

Whose peaks their shadows fling, 

Like a dark deep veil, 

When the summer heats prevail 

O’er the Cantref’s teeming spring ;— 

No more thy blaze, at the dawn of day, 
Shall warn me to take my upland way, 
And watch lest the lambs should fall a prey 
To the Hebog’s* arrowy wing ;— 
Lanfigan’s bell would cheer, 

On sabbath morn, my youthful ear: 

But now [ listen with a tear,— 

That bell has done with me! 

Hark! the weary-hearted train moves on; 
Loved cot, farewell,—I must be gone: 
Alas! I am a friendless one,— 


Then welcome, western sea ! —_— 


* Hawk. 
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FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON REFORM, 


PARTICULARLY AS TO ITS OPERATION IN WALES. 


Ix number x1. of the Cambrian Quarterly, we entered fully, 
although then merely as a statistical summary, into the clauses of 
that all-exciting bill for Parliamentary Reform which particularly 
affected the counties and boroughs in Wales. That Bill having 
been since rejected by the House of Lords, and the recess of Par- 
liament, however short, having allowed the members of the great 
council of the nation, as well as others, a little breathing time to 
recover from the maze and whirl of distraction, into which men’s 
minds had been plunged by the extraordinarily multiplied discus- 
sion on its merits, as well as the reiterated adulation and abuse 
that were by turns dealt out so unsparingly, both on the advocates 
and the opponents of the Bill; we deem it not out of season to 
offer a few remarks on the question, not in lengthened detail, but 
merely as regards the principle of reform, in the sincere hope that, 
before the publication of our Spring number, the question may be 
settled upon the basis of justice and sound policy; that the coun- 
try may have resumed its tranquillity; and that the liege subjects 
of our excellent and open-hearted sovereign, may have been ena- 
bled to resume the loom, the ploughshare, and the pruning hook, 
free from the agitation, well-nigh approaching to convulsion, which 


has, for so many months, harassed and crippled every species of 
our national industry. 


It will be recollected by our numerous readers that, in the out- 
set of this work, the discussion of subjects of a political nature 
was not intended to form any part of our plan; for, although we 
were well aware that a periodical of the present day could not, 
generally speaking, be considered as complete in all its parts, if 
the consideration of the policy of the country were left out, still 
we thought that the decided majority of our subscribers would be 
necessarily inhabitants of Wales, the literary men in which country 
are remarkable the rather for more secluded studies, whether re- 
lating to religion, apy 5 philosophy, or poetry, than for paying 
any great attention to the common run of passing events. We, 
therefore, studiously avoided troubling them with the latter, in 
order to lay before them a more ample provision of the former. 
But we have since discovered that, whilst we did our Cambrian 
friends no more than justice as to their literary tastes, we uncon- 
sciously derogated from that portion of patriotic energy, which 
they possess in as great a degree as any other subjects of the 


realm, and which, by the way, we never doubted they felt, but 
were not certain if they cared to express; we, accordingly, in a for- 
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mer number,* were constrained to inform our correspondents as 
follows: 


“Tt must now be stated that the proprietor of the Cambrian Quarterly has 
been both perplexed and annoyed, in consequence of the numerous and, 
therefore, influential communications, urging the introduction of politics into 
his work. In order to preserve good faith with his original patrons, he gives 
public notice, that the future numbers will, occasionally, contain political 
articles upon subjects connected with Wales; but in the arrangement deter- 
mined upon, it is probable that violent politicians, of whatever party, may be 
disappointed.” 

Thus much we have felt compelled to say of ourselves; and we 
will add, once for all, that, whenever any public question shall 
appear to us of sufficient importance or interest to merit the atten- 
tion of our friends, we shall endeavour to discuss it with that 
calmness and temperance, at the same time with that candour, 
without which no subject can be fairly examined, and, conse- 
quently, no truth fully elucidated. 


It is in this spirit, then, that we will briefly review the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, which is calculated so vitally to affect 
the country at large, and to be felt beneficially, or otherwise, amid 
the most remote and solitary situations of our mountain glens. 
Whether ‘‘the Bill,” or anything like it, be passed into a law, re- 
mains to be proved; but thus much is certain, that no spot of the 
kingdom, however retired,—no individual, however obscure, will be 
left unconscious of the effects of that searching scrutiny, that 
thorough examination of the state of the country, and its social 
and political relations, to which this question has given rise. 
Wherever peculation, fraud, and dishonesty have existed, so surely 
there will be applied, to use the language of Bolingbroke, ‘the 
caustic and the incision knife.” Length of time will no longer be 
a protection to abuses, nor will malpractices be allowed to increase 
and multiply. In every rank and situation of the commonwealth, 
is heard the loud unsparing portentous thunder of popular opi- 
nion. The word ‘‘ Reform” is fearful in its sound, but still more 
so in its probable consequences. It has sent forth its warning 
voice, trumpet-tongued, through the land; and, in the language 
of the immortal Robert Burns, seems to say to the whole empire 
what he said to Caledonia, 


“Hear Land-o’cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maiden-kirk to Johnny Groats, 
If there’s a hole in a’ your coats 

I rede ye tent it; 
A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith he’ll prent it.” 


Few are they in number, we believe, who will be found hardy 
enough to treat this call as a false alarm. Indeed, we have reason 


* Cambrian Quarterly, No. 9. 
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to know that many of those who, a few short years ago, would 
have treated the question of reform as an idle threat, or a thing 
calculated only to amuse the minds of the multitude, or frighten 
the imaginations of children, haye already changed their estimate 
of its merits, and set about the consideration of this important 
question, seriously and heartily. In God’s name, we say, let them 
proceed with their work; let them not pause among the fastnesses 
of the confusion which they themselves may have created or sup- 
ported; but let them honestly and fearlessly lanch into the fair 
and open field of examination, where they may meet their fellow- 
men of all ranks and degrees, who are anxious to know upon what 
foundations the evils (for evils there certainly are, and great ones,) 
of the country have accumulated. 


But whilst we advocate the cause of a wholesome political reform, 
both in its purest principle and its strictest practice, let us not be 
misunderstood. Although we assert, and are prepared to prove, 
that the system upon which the government of the country has 
been carried on for the last century, however good in its origin, 
has frequently been perverted in its application, we are not to be 
confounded with the demagogue and the leveller, who would throw 
down all distinctions among mankind, and destroy our best and 
noblest institutions. Far be this heinous sin from us; and, in the 
sincerity of our hearts, we would say, cursed be the man who would 
for any, no matter how great, advantage to himself or his party, 
compromise the wellbeing and happiness of that which we hold to 
be far dearer than our lives, ‘‘the land we live in.” If we should 
be ever doomed to see destruction and misery stalking abroad in 
those places where we had fondly looked for protection, peace, 
and happiness, we would, after exhausting all our efforts to oppose 
their devastating progress, exclaim with the illustrious Byron, 


“QOh! land of my fathers and mine, 
The noblest, the best, and the bravest, 
Heart-broken and lorn I resign 
The joys and the hopes which thou gavest.” 


To many well-intentioned people, our language, as applied to a 
party comparatively insignificant, and whose importance is chiefly 
remarkable on account of its baseness, may appear needlessly se- 
vere; but we beg to remind them, in the words of an ancient act 
of parliament, that the evil of their pernicious doctrine “hath in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be abated.” Such is not only 
the case in England, but the march of their opinions is spread over 
a large district of the Principality, where the retired habits of the 
inhabitants have not been enough to protect them from the in- 
fection of those whose business would appear to be that of going 
about doing evil; whilst, in the metropolis, we have had the 
ponte schools, if they can be so called, of Carlile, of Hunt, and 
of Wakley, we have witnessed in Wales the irruption of a horde of 
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littke better than barbarians, who, having doubtless created a 
sufficiency of distraction in their own counties, have crossed the 
border of the Principality to sow dissatisfaction and dissention 
there. Unhappily, they have not been disappointed; for they 
have, as is well known, succeeded in metamor Bates for a time, 
in more instances than we care to mention, the working classes 
among the Welsh, from industrious and good subjects, into idle, 
dissolute, and dangerous portions of the people. From Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Warwickshire, have these emissaries against social 
order been sent, by the different committees and clubs, whose direc- 
tors seemed to fancy they had not experienced faction and dis- 
turbance enough at home, and, therefore, empowered a body of 
weavers, colliers, and ironmen, to make excursions of experiment, 
as it were, into our mountains, to try, by the ordeal of their own 
treason, the hitherto respectable and loyal conduct of the Cambrians. 
How they, for a time, succeeded, and how, subsequently, their base- 
ness was frustrated, is well known; although not, we regret to add, 
without, in one melancholy instance, the necessary interference of 
the Yeomanry, that patriotic and truly loyal force, whose aid in 
Wales, we believe, no one has dared to assert has ever been un- 
constitutionally used,* whatever arguments to the contrary have 
been urged in allusion to Manchester or Newtownbarry. 


But we do not class ourselves amongst the phlegmatic and fore- 
boding; and we will not, therefore, dwell upon a melancholy pic- 
ture of the past, neither will we believe in the production of future 
political misfortune. We need not point out the absolute necessity 
of a reform, not only parliamentary but national, for it has been in- 
sisted on loud and often, though to know that we had assisted in 
effecting a purely constitutional object of such unspeakable mag- 
nitude, would be the proudest reflection we could experience; yet, 
whilst we would use our strenuous endeavours to this end, we would 
not the less exert ourselves against those hateful and senseless 
doctrines of equalization of station, and division of property, which 
are incompatible alike with the history of nations, the maxims of 
sound philosophy, and the wisdom of ages; and which are pro- 
pagated only by the worst of mankind for the worst of purposes. 
Let us ask the country gentleman, if he would choose to be attacked 
in the home of his fathers, and driven out, as by barbarians of old, 
to seek his fortune as best he could? Let us ask the clergyman, 
the respectable and respected father of his flock, if he is prepared 
to acknowledge the right of any faction to deprive him of the fruits 
of his spiritual labour, under the pretended injustice of his demand 
for his own in the shape of tithes, and thus leave him a pensioner, 
or rather a beggar, in the hands of a desperate and sacrilegious 


* Respecting the disarming of a troop of Yeomanry, near Swansea, last 
spring, by a mob, we have always held the opinion that an inquiry should 
have been instituted. 
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mob? Let us ask the manufacturer if he will consent to see his 
property destroyed, the fruits of his industry wasted, by the very 

rsons who, with their families, would have starved but for the 
judicious employment of his capital? If the squire, (of course the 
farmer must rise or fall with him,) the clergyman, and the manu- 
facturer are not prepared to go these lengths, let them rest assured 
they will never please the mobocracy, who, in the instance of Bristol 
for example,—instigated, no doubt, not only by thedesire of plunder, 
but encouraged, if not paid, by men, more intellectual, perhaps, 
though not less ferocious than themselves,—achieved a work of in- 
discriminate, senseless, and brutal destruction, which has never 
been surpassed in the history of these kingdoms, in its most 
madly distracted times. 


We could illustrate far more fully and strongly the principle of 
wholesome reform we would advocate, as distinguished from that 
purblind and mad misrule, which, under the name of reform, would 
trample upon all law, all authority, all justice; which would make 
our wives widows, and our sons and daughters fatherless; which 
would pull down the widow’s house, and render the orphan an 
outcast, houseless and friendless: and which, once allowed to get 
the ascendancy, would not be arrested in its progress until the 
country became one scene of diabolical anarchy, when, to procure 
a loaf of bread for his family, each individual’s ‘‘*hand must be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against his.” In the 
name of all we hold sacred, then, we call upon the higher 
and middle orders of the people to oppose thernselves fearlessly to 
this hydra of abomination; to use every effort to crush the hideous 
production, while yet only nursed in the lair of its detested pro- 
creators, as the only means of saving themselves from ruin, and 
the country from worse evils than we dare to contemplate. 


We have been led away by the overwhelming importance of our 
subject; and although, on sitting down to our task, we laid before 
us a speech delivered in the House of Commons, during the last 
session,” by a gentleman of high rank in the Principality, and 
possessing that union of talent and principle which is so requisite 
for the successful advocation of any noble cause, we have pro- 
ceeded thus far without doing the honourable member that justice 
which he deserves: if an argument were wanting, to prove the 
folly of violent party-feeling, we would adduce the excellent 
speech of Mr. Kenyon, in support of such our opinion. This gen- 
tleman is the scion of a noble house, from the head of which we 
have occasionally felt it our duty respectfully to differ upon pub- 
lic questions, and we had entertained the impression that the 
school in which the Honorable Lloyd Kenyon has been nurtured, 


* The Honourable Lloyd Kenyon’s speech in the House of Commons, 


a 18, 1831, in proposing that more representatives should be given to 
es. 
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was such as not to render it extremely probable that we should 
find occasion to extol his political opinions: it is, however, with 
great pleasure we acknowledge our mistake; and here again, as 
we have remarked in a preceding article, it shews more clearly, 
then, the folly so deeply rooted in the minds of some people, of 
expecting all good or all evil from any given political party. 
Mr. Kenyon is arguing for the extension of members to be 
returned for Wales; and let us observe that, although this is a 
maiden speech, its language is open, clear, and eloquent, evincing 
strong proof that its deliverer possesses the head of a statesman, 
and the heart of an honest and upright representative of the peo- 
ple. But we must let the honorable member speak for himself, 
while we assure him that the modesty with which he puts forward 
his claim, in behalf of his country, cannot but merit the approba- 
tion of all, while the force with which he supports his arguments 
is worthy the attention of the most experienced senators. 


“T feel that some apology is due from me to those members for the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, who, from their weight and standing in this House, from their 
established character and superior talents, have a prior right to stand forward 
in behalf of their country, and by their greater abilities to ensure success. But 
I trust, that whether in a reformed or unreformed House of Commons, a too 
eager desire to evince attachment to our native land, a too ardent zeal to pro- 
mote the wishes of our fellow-countrymen, will always carry with it its own 
vindication. Linked to my country not more by an enthusiastic admiration 
of her loveliness, than by a warm attachment to the generous feelings of her 
sons, bound to her by every tie of private affection, by every fond remem- 
brance of past hours of happiness, it must always be to me a source of proud 
gratification, that the first time I have ventured to obtrude myself on the 
attention of this House, I appealed to them in the name of my country. 


“T rise, sir, in the name of an ancient nation; I rise, in the name of a loyal 
people, to express their perfect confidence, that in a measure which extends to 
every class of his Majesty’s subjects, and to every part of the British Isles, a 
larger share of direct representation, they alone shall not be passed over with 
the slur of neglect, they alone shall not be treated with unmerited indignity. 
I ask, sir, nothing which militates against the principles of this Bill; I ask 
nothing adverse to any expression of popular opinion; I ask for no violation 
of popular privilege, for no confiscation of ancient rights; I ask for the Princi- 
pality of Wales (should the House ultimately sanction this, which I must still 
consider as a wanton act of spoliation,) that additional member, which is en- 
joyed even by the meanest county in England. 


“Tt is somewhat difficult to define the precise ratio which would seem to 
entitle the counties of England to any given quantity of members; but argu- 
ing from analogy, and adducing as instances those counties which have their 
representation altered or amended by this Bill, and which, therefore, may be 
presumed to have a fair and not an undue proportion, I think I can convince 
the House of the justice of my claim. 


“The county of Westmoreland, having had its ancient borough of Appleby 
disfranchised, but being considered by its population to be entitled to return 
two members for the shire, and one for a borough, had a member allotted to 
Kendal; the population of Westmoreland was, in 1821, 51,359; and this, 
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therefore, is declared by this very Bill to be a sufficient population to possess 
the right of returning three members. Now the county of 


Carmarthen has, by the same census, 90,239 
CemRIPOR 6c ccc cc cbccscccctcce OFs000 
Denbigh ........ceeeeeeeee cece 16,011 
ee. nn, ohededdvdecsicde cesses Gee 
Montgomery........+eseeeeeeees 99,899 
Cardigan ....0.eceeee cece eeee 07,784 


“And yet these counties have only one member each for the borough, and 
one knight for the shire. And when the House looks at the population of 
Monmouth and Huntingdon, and at the Isle of Wight, with 35,000 inhabitants, 
enjoying three members by this Bill, I am sure they will recognise the justice 
of this claim, even for the smaller counties.” 


No one will deny that there is, to say the least of it, great jus- 
tice in this claim, whether we regard the proportion of members 
exhibited by Mr. Kenyon, or the great and increasing interests of 
the Principality, which are alluded to as follows: 


“Tet me remind the House that while, by acts of federal union, the repre- 
sentations of Scotland and of Ireland were arranged, the one at the com- 
mencement of the last, the other of the present century; while the representa- 
tives for England have been increased almost to double their amount; the 
representation of Wales remains in precisely the same state as it was three 
centuries ago, at a time when she was considered as a conquered province, 
and was very thinly inhabited. But, sir, look at her state now, look at her 
rapidly increasing population, look at her progressive advance in wealth, at 
the great improvement in her means of communication, at her agriculture (not 
fearing competition, even with her more favored neighbours); look at the 
incalculable extent of her infinite variety of mines; at the richness of her lead 
and her iron mines; at that vast bed of coal, both in the north and the south; 
and then, sir, I will ask the House if we are not entitled to this petty addition 
that we crave? I would entreat the House to grant this favor, then, to a pec- 
ple rapidly advancing in + ore and intelligence, to a people jealous of 
their nghts, and proud of their antiquity; and let no man undervalue that 
feeling; it is the surest foundation on which a nation’s power and a kingdom’s 
independence can be based; it is that spirit, which, amid the gloom of de- 
pression and the whirlwind of convulsion, still bids the soul cling fondly to its 
country, and paralyses the activity of evil. 


“* Dear is that shed to which his hopes conform, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storm, 
W hile the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.’ 


_ “Sir, in the name of my country, I demand this as a right; I shall be grate- 
ful to accept it as a boon. ' 


“T move that it be an instruction to this committee to make provision for 


the further increase of knights to serve in Parliament for the different shires 
in the Principality of Wales.” 


We here take our leave, for the present, of this momentous—this 
solemn question, for more than usually so does it seem to us, 
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while, as we are engaged in our editorial labours, we hear the 
loud artillery proclaim, to the listening metropolis, that our gra- 
cious king has, this moment, seated himself on the throne of these 
realms, to declare his sentiments to the assembled lords and 
commons. We are thankful that we were about to close this 
article, as the feelings with which we are now imbued are of a 
nature too comprehensive and exciting to allow of that concen- 
tration towards our subject which would have been so necessary 
to its extension. 


We are convinced there does not exist one true Christian, or 
real friend to his country, who will not join us heartily in that 
prayer which will today be read in both houses, and wherein is this 
memorable passage, ‘‘That all things may be so ordered and 
settled by their endeavours, upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, 
may be established among us for all generations.” 


December 6, 1831. 


OLD PETITION TO THE MAYOR OF CHESTER. 


“THE petition of David Molynton Walker, to Jo. Hope, Maior of 
Chester, against Richard Walker, his apprentice, that he er 
at dice, for dry mony, contrary to his comand, for w® he did 
bete him and chastise him, for which the sherriffes of the citty do 
trouble him contrary to law and reason; seing there is no law to 
punish any man for bateing of his wife or prentice, he, there- 
fore, desires that he may not be any longer vexed, but may chas- 
tice his apprentice for misgovernance, &c.” 


British Museum, Harl, 2099. 
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CYWYDD I ANERCH 
THOMAS ROBERTS, 


LLWYNRHUDOL, 
AR OL MARWOLAETH EI WRAIG, 


Yr hon a fu farw y 29% 0 Fawrth, 1829. 


oo 


Tomas, mae yn fraint imi 

Gynnal serch i d’anerch di, 
Cawsom gynt, gyda hynt hael 

Ein deuwedd, ddyddiau diwael ; 
A gweled pob argoelion 

O ofal dyfal Duw lon, 

A’i nawdd beunydd sydd heb siom 
Teg eto tuag atom. 


Ond nid byd o hyd yw hwn 
Di gylus da y gwelwn, 
Namyn byd hefyd yn hau 
Anwadal gyfnewidiau ; 

Mae pawb yma, gyrfa gain, 
Yn y dymhestl un damwain : 
Pa le cair dyn briddyn brau 
Byw grasol heb el groesau ? 
Gorthrymder, blinder yn bla, 
Siomiant pob peth sy yma, 

“ Ni ddaw ochenaid i ddyn 
Byw digroes heb ei deigryn.”’ 


Neud Tithau, Frawd, wyt weithon 
Dan drymder o brudd-der bron 
Am golled, diarbed oedd— 
Nefoles, un o filoedd; 
Colli i'w bedd Gydwedd gu, 
Galar nas gellych gelu: 
Nid hawdd yw gwneyd dyhuddiant 
I Wr blin am farw ei blant, 
Ond colled am eu Mammaeth, 


Gwn y gwir mae yn gan’ gwaeth. 


Gwraig oedd gywir egwyddor 
Ar berffaith da waith Duw Idr, 
Gwraig uniawn goreu gynnydd 
O henw da fu hon i’w dydd, 
Gwerthfawr oedd yn gyhoedd gu 
Ei thalent yn ei Theulu, 

Nis bu Cyfeilles bywyd 
Ragorach, burach mewn byd, 











Cywydd. 


Gwir yw un o’r goreuon, 
Urdd frig hardd, fu y Wraig hon, 
Cafodd dalentau cyfoeth 





Rhinwedd dda yn mhob rhan ddoeth 


Cai ddysgeidiaeth odiaeth aidd 
Ban ddygiad boneddigaidd, 

A gwnaeth ddefnydd i’w dydd, do, 
Hyd einioes da o hono, 
Ail Sarah sefyllfa fad, 
Mor addas ymarweddiad ! 


Balchder yspryd fraenllyd fri 
Nid oedd yn deiryd iddi, 
Yn addurn ei blyneddoedd 
Da ei dull a diwyd oedd, 
Gwir ffyddlon yn moddion maeth 
Gloyw deg ei galwedigaeth, 
Gwinwydden bér gynnyddiant 
Gwir hoff les i'w Gwr a’i Phiant, 
A’i hymdawr, dirfawr derfyn, 
Yn ddi dwyll at Dduw a dyn. 


Tirionwch natur uniawn 
Mair* deg, a fu mawr ei dawn 
Ac fel y Fair, cyngrair cu 
*“ Dewisodd ran da” Jesu, 
Hithau mae ’n gobaith weithian 
A gadwodd ei rhodd a’i rhan, 
Arlynodd réol uniawn 
Wrth air Duw, rhaith oreu dawn. 


Yn awr o’r byd hadlyd hwn 
Duw a’i galwodd da gwelwn, 
A’i chorph a roed i orphwys, 

Un feddiant a’i Phlant hoff lwys, 
Olynol i’r un lanerch 

A’i dau fabt ac ei dwy ferch 5} 
Yn awr nid oes yn oesi 

I gael rhan o’i galar hi 

Ond ei Phriod hyglod da 

Tirion a’i Ferch Keturah, 
Dilyned tra deil einioes 

Ffordd ei Mam hoff hardd ei moes, 
I orfod pen yr yrfa 
Llwybrau hedd a diwedd da. 


Gan Rosert Davies, 


* Mary, Mair in Welsh. 
+ Maurice and Thomas, 
{ Hannah and Jane. 
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FORMATION OF THE ST. DAVID’S CLUB. 


At a Meeting of Literary Gentlemen held in London, on Saturday, 
the 12th of November, 1831, 


JAMES CONOLLY, ESQ. IN THE CHAIR, 


IT WAS RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, that the gentlemen who have sent in their 
names do constitute a Club, to be entitled the “Sr. Davrip’s CLus,” and that 
no further admissions into it be allowed for the present, the meeting being 
fully sensible that the power and vigor of any literary or scientific institution 
are not constituted by the numerical strength of its members, but rather by 
the strenuous and intellectual co-operation of a small number of able men, 
zealous in the cause. 


It was also resolved, that the members of the St. Davip’s Civus be not 
confined to natives of Wales, as the designation would seem to imply, but 
that those of other countries, who may be distinguished for their patriotism 
and love of learning, be admitted. 


It was also resolved, that the permanency and usefulness of any literary un- 
dertaking must, in a great measure, depend upon the selection of a secretary, 
active, able, and intelligent; and the enrolled members of the St. Davin’s 
Cus, being well aware that the unremitting perseverance evinced by the 
secretary of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, in the establishment and con- 
duct of that valuable periodical, has been such as to merit the thanks of 
the Principality at large, and he, having been offered and having accepted 
the office of secretary in promotion of the objects to be embraced by the Sr. 
Davin’s Cvs, is hereby appointed secretary to the same.} 


It was also resolved, that the offer made by that gentleman, of rendering the 
Cambrian Quarterly the organ and medium of intelligence through which the 
members of the St. Davip's CLus may report their proceedings to the public, 
be accepted with the most cordial acknowledgments of the meeting. 


Tt was also resolved, that the patriotic and highly valuable proceedings of 
“The Literary and Translation Society of Wales” having, shortly after its com- 
mencement, been frustrated, in consequence of the serious illness of its learned 
and estimable founder, the St. Davrp’s Cxvs, as far as possible, without in- 
tending to usurp or interfere with any future sphere of action of “The Literary 
and Translation Society,” do co-operate and render all the support in their 
power to the furtherance of the objects of such society; and that the secretary 
of this Club do attend to all communications (post paid,) to be addressed 


“to the secretary of the St. Davip’s Cius, Cambri 15 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” ? rian Quarterly Office, 15, 


_ It was also resolved, that the reports of the meetings of the Sr. Davin’s 
C1us be introduced to the public in the form of dialogues, being the conver- 
Sations actually occurring at their meetings, and that they be printed in the 
Cambrian Quarterly. 


The chairman having vacated the chair, the thanks of the meeting to him 


were proposed, seconded, and carried in the usual way. 











Formation of the St. David's Club. 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


In pursuance of the above resolutions, the Sr. Davin’s Crus held their 
first meeting at their chambers in Jermyn street, St. James’s. A gentleman 
was voted to the chair,—-whom we shall introduce as Professor Northwold, of 
Lincolnshire. 


The Secretary was directed to read his report, the chief points of which 
were,—that the correspondents in the country, from whom he had the honour 
of receiving letters, had impressed him with the belief that the present state 
of Welsh literature was far more respectable as to the quality of its composition, 
as well as the topics it embraced, than it had been at any period since the de- 
cline of the Bards; that several Welsh periodicals now in existence, if they could 
not boast of those high pretensions which are assumed by those of their Saxon 
contemporaries, still avoided absurdity of diction, ignorance of grammar, and 
that stupid prejudice against admitting any thing which did not originate in 
matter indigenous to Wales, however inapplicable a vast portion of the ancient 
records or manners of that country might be to the feelings and customs of the 
present day: for instance, as regards national feeling, twenty or thirty years 
ago, a gentleman from the wolds of Lincolnshire would have been no more 
admitted into a Welsh Club than the hideous Zealander or disgusting Hottentot 
would now be tolerated in the salons of the city, par excellence Paris; but, 
happily, good sense and increased information, both in Wales and in the rest 
of the kingdom, has had the effect of dissipating prejudices which could 
belong but to an age of barbarism. 


Amongst the Welsh literature of the day, the Seren Gomer (Gomer’s Star,) 
was a magazine published in Caermarthen monthly; its circulation extended 
to upwards of 2000, and, though in the interest of the Dissenters, its pages 
were never sullied by harsh disputation on subjects of religious controversy. 


The Gwyliedydd (the Watchman,) was another monthly periodical, ably sup- 
ported by the clergy of the church of England: there were several articles in the 
Gwyliedydd written by men of high attainments, and, without any invidious 
distinction, he believed that many contributions to that work were deserving 
the greatest attention: that they were entitled to a station among the standard 
theological writings of the nineteenth century; but how was such exertion 
patronized? Unfortunately the Gwyliedydd obtained a very disproportionate 
share of public attention: after being established a considerable time, it barely 
reimbursed the spirited publisher, and he believed the services of the writers 
in the Gwyliedydd had been gratuitous. Its sale did not at that moment 
amount to the disposal of seven hundred copies: strange to say, this neglect 
of a sound theological work was attributable to a total reaction of feeling 
among the middle classes of the Welsh, for, as had been observed formerly, 
an exclusive attachment (as far as it went,) to native lore absorbed their atten- 
tion, though fifty years ago the middle classes paid but little attention to any 
kind of literature. Unfortunately now, as had been fully demonstrated by a 
writer in the Cambrian Quarterly,* a considerable portion of the important 
class alluded to considered it, in spirit and acquirement, a degradation to be 
thought Cambrian: how contrary in its chilling consequences was this apathy 
compared to sectarian enthusiasm! The Dissenters supported any polemical 
effort, no matter from what quarter proceeding, ifin it were advocated their prin- 
ciples: he ventured his opinion, that in the present remarkable period of 
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wublic irritability, such a state of things in Wales to all reflecting men, anmious 
for the maintenance of the Church of England, must appear fraught with 
apprehension, and perhaps alarm. | 

He did not mean to say that the gentry in Wales neglected their devotional 
duties,—he believed otherwise, that they set an example, as regarded a proper 
discharge of such duties, to many parts of the kingdom ; and, as to honour and 
spirit, they were on a par with the English gentleman, and that was saying 
enough. But as long as their present distaste prevailed, how was 1t ee 
that Welsh history could be attractive,—a history which displayed brillant 
examples of every ennobling virtue, unged though not obscured by the dark 
mists of semi-barbarism. 

It had been seen that little encouragement was afforded by the members of 
the Church of England in Wales towards hterary productions in their own 
language, and regarding literature in a translated form; he regretted that seve- 
ral attempts to establish periodicals devoted to subjects of Celtic mterest had 
failed, and the Cambrian Quarterly itself would have fallen, had it not been 
unusually supported by the scholars of that country to whose cause it was 
chiefly devoted. This gratifying circumstance, assisted by private frend- 
ship, coupled with that attention which the Club had been pleased so flatter- 
= to notice in their third resolution, sustaned the Cambrian Quarterly; and, 
after surmounting more difficulties than he cared to mention, he was proud to 
assert, that no power on earth could effacethe “Cambrian” from the station it 
now occupied; and in taking the distinction of being the only dnglo- Welsh 
periodical, he could honestly assure them, that the supporters of that work did 
not seek so mortifying a distunction; yet he feared it would long—very long, oc 
cupy us solitary power; for how could authors of ordmary attauments hope to 
succeed, when one of the ablest Celue scholars the world ever produced, had 
long laboured (and at the present ame continued to do so, although almost with- 
out hope) to print a work, the manusenpt of which was ready for the press, and 
the publication of which is only delayed by the want of adequate patronage. 
The Cymmrodoneon Society had taken up the subject as far as their limited 
funds permitted them, but that patriotic body could not effect impossibilities, 
ami the Mabinogion® remained a sealed book from the world: he had been 
assured by his respected frend, Dr. Samuel Meyrick, himself an honour to 
Cambria, that the leamed of England were anxiously expecting the appear- 
ance of this most interesting ree of the early Welsh. If there was any one cir- 
cumstance more discouraging to a man of genius than another, it was the very 
unfair system pursued by the lange publication warehouses in London: and 
he was most happy to assure the St. David's Club, that arrangements had been 
made for printing the Mabinogtan at Denbigh, should the learned translator 
meet with the encouragement to which his acquirements and abilities so justly 
entitled hun. 

This report, which he bad prepared according to the instructions of the 
Club, contained perhaps no new point; indeed, he had obtained his informa- 
boa from authontes known to most men ordinanily acquainted with the topics 
he bad dwelt upon. Thus he preferred doing to subjecting himself to the charge 
of arrogating a knowledge of more than he understood, and because otherwise 
& wouki be umpossible for the St. David's Club to proceed with effect, cou- 
statuted as it was of centlemen, who, however great their knowledge might be, 
coukd net possibly be fully conversant with the affairs of Wales. both as te 
ther past and present wuport. 





* Nursery tales of the Aro > > 
Nursery tales of the Ancient British; most ancient and very Curious. 
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x... the conclusion of the report, the Club held an adjourned meeting, in 
. David's Hall, to which, and to several Members of the Club, we will 
reo mee introduce our readers. 


** Nothing exteauate, ner set down aught ia malice.” 


Seene—St. Davinp’s Haut. 
Time, 0 e’elack, P.M. 


Persons present: Paorssson Nortawo pn (in the chair)}—The Cotoner—The 
Docror—aA Sirent Memaer —The Secretary, &e. 


The rownd tale in the midst of the Aall is amply furnished with the immortal 
Metheglin, the cAotcest wines, fruits, &e., the various bottles and the Epergne 
decorated with the leek, Cambria’s old and glorious emblem, pre-eminent, 
entwined with the white and red roses, the thistle, and the shamrock. The 
sideboard is ornamented with rich and massive plate, in the midst of which ts 
seen, tn mantiing pride, the foaming bowl of genuine Llangollen, as imported 
from ** the King’s Head.’? Ancient and portly Morgan, the grand butler, attired 
‘tu Ais suit of state livery, blwe and gold, (blue, of course, in honourof the bards; ) 
the crest ow Ais buttons, the Lion of Britain, surmounted by the Prince of 
Wales's plume; the motta from Taliesin, “Cymru vy Cymru vydd,” evs 
« Wales has been, and Wales shall be.” He stands by the sideboard, straight 
and sedate as one of owr glorious Fusileers on guard; Ais embroidered napkin 
tn Aand, Ais look an d mien indicative of the most profound respect and atten- 
tien, wet th wo small consciousness of Ais own importance, as chief minister 
af the banquet. Two footmen are placed behind the chairman, and one behind 
each of the other me mbers. 


Professor Nortdwold, ge ng Ais glass.) Gentlemen, “ Brenin ac Eglwys!”’ 
(CAurch and King.) [The toast is drank with three times three, so heartily 
given, that the old wer lls af St. James’s netghbewring church shake with the hasty 
sownd, while the glasses dance, the bottles tremble, and the bowl of Llangollen, 
on the sideboard, s scatters its foam (resembling the cataract of Pistyl Caen, or 
the torrent wader Pont ar Vynach,) ever the profusely poredered head of Morgan, 
whe, nevertheless, remains fiwed as Eryri Aimse//.] 


Northweld (rises.) Gentlemen, you having done me the bigh honour of calling 
me to the chair, it is my pride and pleasure to beg you will accept my sincere 
thanks for so great and unmerited a distinction: | feel as an Englishman ought 
to feel, that by so placing me, you have identified me with an association of gen- 
tlemen, to whose erudition I shall be indebted for much valuable, as well as 
interesting Knowledge. That you have also identified me with a people, whose 
actions, in former times, obtained for them, (according to Cesar, ) the title of “the 
bravest of all baréarians ;*’ and let it be recollected, that the Romans classed the 
whole world, excepting Rome, as barbarous; whilst, in these happier days, we 
are proud to acknowledge them under the glorious title of “‘ dactent Britons,’’ 
(applawse.) Allow me then, as an adopted son of Wales, most cordially to 
thank you, and to assure the SY. Derid’s Cilwbh that, in every possible way in 
which my humble services can be rendered available towards its interests, they 
will ever be most entirely and devotedly at its disposal, (great applause.) Gen- 
tlemen, I shall now, with the assistance of our able secretary, proceed to inquire 
into the past and present state of the various Cambrian societies established in 
London, what their services have been, how they may render themselves most 
useful, and to explain, in the best way we are able, their proceedings through the 
medium of our Club. 

We will begin with the Gwyneddigion, the parent society of them all. Bat 
come, gentlemen, some wine— I will give you “The Queen,’’ (drank with enthu- 
siasm, aud three times three.) 

Colonel. By the by, Morgan, how is it that William Prichard, the harper, 
is not in waiting? Did you not write to him, according to our request ? 

NO. XIII. G 
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82 St. David's Club. 


Morgan. Yes, sir, I obeyed the commands of the Club. 

Secretary. Gentlemen, I was about to apologise for honest William’s absence. 
One of the attachés of the Welsh Ambassador, last evening, succeeded in making 
himself super-glorious at court, and unfortunately disabled onr Bard, by tumbling 
head foremost through the national instrument, causing flats, sharps, and naturals 
to give up the ghost, with a sound surpassing the unearthly melody of the super- 
natural fiddle of Jolo ap Hugh.* However, at our next meeting, I hope to in- 
oe a William and his newly strung harp to the attention of the St. 

avid‘’s Club. 

Doctor, (very gravely.) Mr. Secretary, I fear this humourous apology of 
yours will not suit the taste of some of your Cambrian readers, who look for 
“the Welsh, the whole Welsh, and nothing but the Welsh.” 

Secretary. Great as my obligations are to my countrymen for their support 
of the Welsh Quarterly, and highly as I esteem their friendship, I must, in the 
conduct of that work, beg to speak, think, and act for myself, without being fed 
with ideas, like an infunt with a spoon. It must be recollected that I have to 
cater for rather a heterogeneous company: my country I will always place in 
the van ; but while / honour Wales, let me not turn my back upon the beauties 
of others, so that we may entwine them with our own, in a national emblem— 
(pointing to the epergne,) of that leek, thistle, shamrock, and ‘¢England’s fair 
rose.”? But, gentlemen, I will so far take the advice of our staid friend, the 
Doctor, as to recur to the chief subject before us. 

The Gwyneddigion, was instituted by Owen Jones, of Thames street, a furrier 
in 1771, though some preliminary meetings had before taken place. It is but 
fair to state that I am chiefly indebted for my information, on this subject to 
a work published a few months ago, by the zealous secretary of that institution ; 
a book which, as a repertory of matter of fact, ought to be read by every histo- 
rian; the author is sometimes in error, as all authors are, and as fat as we can 
we may correct him: for instance, the Giyneddigion (men of North Wales) are 
not only / enedociuns, (as Mr. Leathart implies, although the error is a par- 
donable oversight,) for the Gwyneddigion never consisted of natives of Gwynedd 
— but en | of = therefore, in part, they were Ordovices. 

e society has, unfortunately, been neglected by Tels le 

bearing this discouraging fact in mind, it ay at at gp Rieder ahmergsee — 
have done so much. Besides a great quantity of modern Welsh poetry rl ? x 
it is to the Gwyneddigion we are indebted for the works of David b Gu oye 
a printed form, which appeared in 1789, In 1791 a disc yl . erg ong am 

-d a We , scussion arose as to the 
probability of the existence of a tribe, originally Welsh, havi i j 
and, whatever may be said on the score of the iostnimerg 8, han a iyreepenening 
tion, still to the liberal and philosophical inquirer aha Weiteithen “a vo yon 
afforded gratification beyond the effect of mere euedty, Seana oer sea 
it is recollected that Queen Elizabeth endeavoured to pre 4 fof A sage 
the express ground of her Welsh subjects having been the first E "ro “ee 
discovered the new world.¢ We are of opinion that th * _ ct Ries = 
that there were, at one time, powerful induce 8 aw, edie fallacy, but 
free to admit, and we will pas t wit? inducements to think otherwise, we are 
society in Europe ever ‘isind e dunia wy +f on wpe — ve 
the society apparently destined, | am sorry > as aw oe hea ce o 
gentlemen of the day, a neglect and a vath ny dw h i ; oe sremeg on ~~ ae 
their understanding or patriotism. t-te 

Colonel. Why se gentleme r : : 
taken in their dees prsmce r : bana oe rape Sneaee, bo an a 
gk og Eta Nani, but dims Shakepeere.. potty ne yee eee 

tor. With due deferenc ‘aauhet : 
ledge to be a bard of considerable powers ? a nny Say SEEOTT- 
(Northwold sings.) i 


: - Cambrian Quarterly, No. 1, page 40. 
g the Origin and Progress of the Gwyneddigion,” p. 24. 
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Sweet J-na!? 





O! when do I wish for thee? 
At the close of glaring day, 
When the glorious sunbeams flee 
On their many-colour’d way; 
When along the burning west, 

Which flames as a golden sea, 
They seek their nightly rest, 
Lov’d Ina! I wish for thee. 


I wish for thee. 
r en. 





O! when do I wish for thee? 
When the stars, like diamonds bright, 
Are hung o’er the deep calm sea, 
In their canopy of light; 
, When the sound of the night wind’s sigh 
Recalls thy soft accents to me, 
As the voice of a seraph on high, 
Fond Ina! I wish for thee. 
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St. David's Club. 


All. Capital! splendid! 

Secretary. Yes, gentlemen, and I am happy to announce that a most kind 
friend has proposed to write a Welsh translation adapted to the air, so that it 
shall be heard, on Cambria’s lyre, from the Wye to the Conway; this will be the 
amende honorable to those exclusive, but well-meaning folks who will puzzle their 
brains to know what could induce us to print an English song, however beautiful. 

Doctor. Beautiful indeed; but pray, my dear professor, who is this Ina? 

Colonel. Ha! ha! ha! Professor, come tell us who is Ina? 

Northwold. The lady of my love, whom, if ye knew, ye would adore as I do. 

Doctor. What countrywoman may she be? for well we know, friend Northwold, 
thou hast travelled widely. 

Northwold. She was born, and has ever lived, beneath the bright and burning 
sun of Spain; and well I ween that in that land of love’s true witchery, there 
breathes not a more beauteous and truly lovely woman. (The Professor heaves 
a deep sigh, which is echoed by a deeper one from the Doctor.) 

Doctor. Northwold I honour thy feelings; right well I know their nature. 
Here, in this glass of bright Bordeaux, 1 pledge thee, to the health of Ina. 

All. “ Tu the health of Ina.’’ 

Northwold, (draining his glass.) My friends, my heart is full: I cannot speak 
my thanks, 

Colonel. Although our object for discussion, this night, is the Gwyneddigion, I 
must digress fora moment :—I am, as you well know, none of the gravest, yet even 
] have a graver charge to make than any thing I could adduce against men who act 
from principle, however mistaken. Two or three persons in London, I find, 
have been sneaking about, worming their way most dishonestly, accusing us of 
the Cambrian of that which is totally devoid of truth, viz. of being illiberal to- 
wards the Dissenting church in Wales; the charge is froth, an outpouring of 
wickedness and folly; but it must be checked in its outset. Do the worms know 
that we are in possession of their names? and that, had we published a brutal 
attack on the bishops, recently sent to our secretary, and which we bave reason to 
suspect came from the same polluted quarter, we should have subjected our work 
to immediate suppression, and ourselves to the abhorrence of all good men. 
Think for a moment, gentlemen, on the base ingratitude of seme men; while we 
were assisting one of these fellows in his profession, he, viper like, attempted to 
undermine us, and sting us for our kindness. The man has abilities, and so has 
Satan, and, like him, he has fallen. How unworthy is he of recognition in the 
ranks of the Dissenters, to which he is as poison in the well! 1 would hope this 
person is not aware of the miserable tendency of conduct like his; however, I 
will be bold enough to declare that the man who, at the present eventful time, 
seeks to promote disunion among Christians, is scarcely less dangerous than the 
absolute anti-Christian,—nay, than the utter outcast, the abject caricaturist of 
his God! 

Northwold. I agree with you entirely. Possibly the world, in its multitudi- 
nous occupations, may have forgotten, although I have not, that some time ago, 
the leader of infidels in London had exhibited in the window of his shop, a 
hideous monster, intended to represent a fiery and infernal demon, with the bias- 
phemous words, ** Jews and Christians behold your god !”’ 

All. Horrible! dreadful! 

Northwold. Yes, gentlemen, dreadful indeed; and by chance, a worthy vene- 
rable pastor of the Church from, I rather think, my own county, happening to 
pass by ‘the Temple of Reason !’? as it is called, stopped, out of curiosity, to look 
for a moment at the window; he was struck with awe at such a tremendous dis- 
play of impiety, and, losing all command of temper towards its infamous perpe- 
trator, he dashed his stick through the glass exclaiming, “Jn the name of my 
Saviour, this shall not be suffered.’’ 

Colonel. Exemplary and brave man! how worthy was he of his calling; would 
that I had been there with a few file of my old regiment, to have seconded his 
effort, to have dismantled that repositary of every thing that is brutal, and to 
have tied its vile owner up to the balberds, until he had recanted very syllable of 
his diabolical doctrines. 
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Northwold. Aye, Colonel, and albeit I am not an advocate for belabouring a 
man like a beast, merely because he serves his king for so many pence a day, yet 
that fellow has so gone out of the pale of humanity, that I would walk bare- 
footed and bareheaded from Hyde Park corner to Mile-end, in “ thunder, lightning, 
and in rain,’”? to see him so made an example of. But to finish the incident to 
which I allude; the clergyman was immediately taken into custody, carried off 
to the police office, and compelled, by the dealer in sedition and blasphemy, to 
pay the sum, I believe, of five pounds. This is a pretty strong instance of the 
aptitude with which brutes of the infidel school deal out against others the penal- 
ties of that law which they themselves are so continually infringing. 

Colonel. But we have honoured the vender of blasphemy and sedition too 
greatly, by condescending to mention him; let us turn to more worthy topics. 
I would take a glass of wine, but that I verily believe, after so nauseous asubject, 
it would act as an emetic. 

Northwold. Heaven forefend! Here, Morgan, quick, bring the Colonel and 
myself two glasses of Cogniac. 

Secretary. I propose, as an amendment, that it be a round-robin. What say 
you, Doctor? 

Doctor. Ob! by all means; what says our silent member? (The silent mem- 
ber nods assent.) 

Colonel. We honour the Dissenters, and, without prejudice to our own Church 
establishment, we always have, and always shall support religious toleration, for 
intoleration is abhorrent to our souls. With confidence we will appeal to the Dis- 
senters themselves, to the author of Hore Britannica and to Elvaliad, for in 
the hands of amiable and liberal men we are safe; but let the defamer bear in 
mind, that this our clemency is not to be tampered with, and that there is but 
one consideration which prevents our now bringing him to his senses; namely, 
the destruction that must fall upon those dependent on him for bread, who, how- 
ever guilty he may be, are free from offence. Yet, severe as our pain would be 
to punish innocence with guilt, if calumnies against us are again promulgated 
from the same quarter, no consideration on earth shall prevent our immediate and 
ample redress in his punishment. The public will be unable to recognise the 
delinquent, nor do we at present desire that they should, but did we not arm our- 
selves, and caution them aguinst the assassin’s blow, we should exhibit an absence 
of nerve and of self-respect, which those who know us never would believe, but 
those who do not, might otherwise be inclined to credit. Longer on the defamer 
I shall not dwell; and I request the secretary to proceed with his observations 

a adn enemas daa to me, I am sure, and I believe to all of us, a subject most 
nteresting. 

Seeretary. It will be unnecessary to enter into a detailed account of the con- 
tests for medals at meetings of bards and minstrels, andelsewhere, under the auspices 
of the Gwyneddigion ; but the spirit of the patriots is unparalleled; and we find 
recorded in the ‘*Origin and Progress,” &c., an instance of Pennillion singers 
contending for thirteen hours! and in another notice, all night! In their literary 
contests, they shewed good taste in the selection of subjects; what could have 
been better than “An Essay on the Recovery of George III.,” ‘Liberty Hall, (a 
grousing tent on the Berwyn hills,)” ‘Owain Glendwr,” ‘ Essays on Liberty, 
on Truth, theMassacre of the Bards?’? Such have been the labours of the excellent 
Gwyneddigion, and, surely, in telling the world of their good deeds, we are not 
uselessly, or unprofitably employed. Nor, whilst the Gwyneddigion is thus rich 
in solid matter, is it destitute of romantic interest. One of their successful bards, 
poor Powel of Ysbytty Ivan, in crossing the mountains of Pen-Machno, in Car- 
nurvonshire, during a snow storm, perished in the wilds: a friend of ours, and 
a bard of high fame, possesses one of poor Powel’s medals. When we touch the 
romantic, though not immediately connected with the subject before us, it may 
~~ be on ges to state that Wales has her full share of materials, and among 
Gun dese sateen the true pathos is to be found. Aged Griffydd 
hin strike the hare unm o- npter a very superior performer: none ever heard 
He posssased « saul ss ~ ; Griffydd is yet alive, though paralised and feeble. 

plete with poetry ; and the workings of his mind have, on 
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many occasions, portrayed themselves, when acutely touched, in bursts of posi- 
tive Ossianic beauty. 1 will endeavour to render you an instance of the extreme 
poetical feeling and pathos, or awen, as the bards call it, which abounded in 
Griffydd. I must, however, premise that the incident, powerful as it is in the 
original, loses much of its brilliancy when told in English; the story is this: 
Some years ago, a gentleman was crossing the sands at Towyn; the sea-storm 
was terrific, and the desolate scenery of the shore was heightened by the dark 
outpouring of the tempest: his attention was suddenly arrested by the appear- 
ance of a being, solitary and agonized; the kind heart cannot witness misery 
without endeavouring to soothe it, and thus it was with our friend: on his ac- 
costing with pity the venerable man, whose long and silvery locks played in the 
wind, and whose clasped hand and frenzied look shewed that, regardless of the 
storm without, a more terrible convulsion was rending his time-worn heart; the 
sufferer replied in a deep hollow tone, ‘‘ My wife is dying, my son is mad, and 
my harp is unstrung!’’ Had the genius of Poetry herself uttered this splendid 
triad, instead of our mountain harper, it would not have dimmed the lofty flame 
around her diadem, but added a lustre to its beauty and purity ;—that suffering, 
and bereaved being was Griffydd Owen. 

Colonel. Surely the remarks of our correspondent, Le Marchand de Tabac, in 
his last letter respecting the degeneracy of the bards of the present day, are unfound- 
ed: “disgraceful to their country, degrading to the acknowledged literary reputation 
of the Cymry, and the worst enemies to Wales, in a moral point of view. The Welsh 
gentry, in encouraging the Eisteddvods, are giving premiums to vice, drunkenness, 
and debauchery. The quiet cottage, and clean hearth, which afforded comfort to a 
contented husband and a thrifty wife, surrounded by the smiling looks and fond 
endearments of innocent chubby cherubs, have become desolate; the scene of 
want, of stinging misery, and of maddened remorse, and how? why the simple 
honest peasant has been told that he has the awen, the poetic frenzy, or he con- 
ceives it; he spins his doggrel rhymes and barren thoughts into an englyn; he 
obtains the prize, for want of another, or a better; he-is praised by empty-pated 
flatterers; he listens with delight; he adjourns to the pothouses, and spends the 
gold so easily earned, among those who hold him up as an idol of surpassing ex- 
cellence; home has no further charms for him; he wanders from pothouse to 
pothouse, composing awdw!l to this man and to that, begging a sack of meal, or 
a measure of malt, and he becomes a—spectacle, a mass of corrupted worth- 
lessness.’? 

Such are the sentiments of Le Marchand, and I am sure you will agree with 
me, when I assert that he looks at the picture through a distorted lens. Now, 
Le Marchand should be cautious, for in directing his satire against the bards, he 
must bear in mind that a tale writer, (and a very pleasant and clever one he is,) 
may not be exactly qualified to pass sentence on them. In his estimation of 
the vulgar sot, and the village buffoon, we agree ; but as to his sweeping assertion 
directed against the bards generally, we could bring forward many time-honoured 
names of sterling genuine bards, and others who will, ere long, ripen into a de- 
served celebrity, the bare mention of whom would satisfactorily confute his opi- 
nion. Oh! Monsieur le Marchand, verily thou hast resided too long in Belgium, 
and for once in thy life, non equum dicis. 

Northwold. Magnificently spoken, Colonel; what a treasure must thou have 
been on a court-martial! Why, thouart a very Nestor. In the name of enthu- 
siasm, a glass of wine; what shall we have? 

Colonel. Metheglin, to be sure: in what other fluid could I so worthily 
o— to The Bards of old Cambria? Fill, gentlemen, a bumper; ready, present, 
ire ! 

All. “The Bards of old Cambria,”’ (three times three.) 

Doctor. My dear professor, all this is extremely erudite, and very interesting, 
but pray give us a song. 

Northwold. Withall my heart (Sings.) 
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HARP OF THE WEST. 


Harp of the west! ’mid mountains hoar, 
Thy notes are heard afar, 

Not loud and clear, as when of yore, 
On high blaz’d Cambria’s star ; 

But faint and soft thy notes prolong 
The never dying strain: 

Sound on, thou glorious queen of song, 
Again thy strain,—again! 


The bards of old, who wak’d thy lays, 
Now darkly sleep in death, 

While we, alas! must mourn the days 
Which seal’d their tuneful breath ; 
Yet, while we mourn, our hearts revive, 

For fresh as erst their hue, 
The laurels o’er your beads still live, 
Then shall we mourn for you? 


Oh, no! for as I strike my lyre, 
All deluged with my tears, 
Eryri’s* height is all on fire, 
Lo! Aneurint appears ; 
And bark! the sacred barps are loud, 
See shady forms arise ; 
Hail, glorious throng! hail, minstrels proud! 
Your strains now reach the skies. 


All. Bravissimo! professor. 

o> am Who shall now say that a Saxon does not take an interest in Welsh 
story 

Northwold. No one, I trust. But as regards the bards, I have often wished 
that some gifted Scott or Moore might rise and gladden the echoes of their 
mountains: then would the soul-stirring legends of the bards,—the modern 
Kisteddfodau, the deeds of their honoured brave, and the loves of their beauteous 
fair, claim the attention they so greatly deserve. Whenever I think on the former 
greatness of Wales, when I ponder on her faded majesty, (and I assure you, gen- 
tlemen, that I do so, frequently and fervently, ) | indulge in the belief that, in the 
present age of literary exertion, such a being must and will arise, and display be- 
fore our delighted senses the nobility, the goodness, and the exemplary suffering 
of that beauteous land. Yes, gentlemen, I feel assured that the hitherto hidden 
glories of those our ancient British ancestors, will shine forth in all their splen- 
dor; when the ancient halls, the baronial magnificence, the joy of the feast, 
the rapture of the lover, the gallantry of the knight, the din of battle, and the 
pride of chivalry, shall be celebrated in pages which will rival those of that master- 
spirit who has been truly called ‘the magician of the North;’? and when the 
assembled world shall acknowledge that Cambria is indeed a land rich in poesy 
and song, even to overflowing. 

Secretary. The Metheglin has, indeed, inspired our friend Northwold, and I 
trust that he may himself, on some bright auspicious day, apply his talents to the 
development of Cambrian story. But, to finish our detail, and in order that we 
may go along with the strain the Professor has so ably commenced, let me add 


of the Gwyneddigion, that by a great effort, (for with limited means all exertion is 











* Anglicé, the eagle’s height, generally called Snowdon. 


+ Aneurin, of flowin: pt RRR : 
bande. ’ Owing muse; also called supreme of bards, or sovereign of the 
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effort,) it produced, a few years after the appearance of Davydd ab Gwylym, a 
translation of Llewarch Hén, from the pen of Dr. Owen Pughe; but, as usual, 
the work was il) supported, and as “the Origin and Progress’? informs us, is 
supposed to be lost, for not a copy was last year to be procured. A similar fate, as 
regards patronage, attended ‘‘ the Cambrian Register,’’ established about the same 
time} and John Walters, on publishing his English and Welsh Dictionary, was, in 
point of pecuniary disappointment and loss, a martyr to the cause of literature. 
Indeed, a strange fatality has hitherto appeared to have hung over the productions 
of modern Welsh literature. A great part of Walters’ book was lost in shipwreck ; 
various old mss., perpetually referred to by old writers, have disappeared: Sir 
Watkin’s collection of manuscripts was destroyed by fire ; and the ‘‘ History of the 
Gwyneddigion,’’ and an impression of ‘ The Cambrian Quarterly,”? were also acci- 
dentally burnt; the “ Register,” the ‘* Greal,’’ and the “* Cambro- Briton”? were all 
doomed to sink and be no more: but, thanks to the latent, though not extinguished 
spark of old British feeling that yet exists in Wales, we stand, and, please Heaven ! 
shall stand, notwithstanding the efforts of some who are our enemies. This digres- 
sion, I trust, is pardonable, Again we address ourselves to the *‘Origin and Progress 
of the Giwyneddigion:” there we find that the “utility of knowledge”? was a 
contested subject; that, though loyal, they were the first to prevent injustice. A 
strong illustration of this occurred in the latter part of 1817; the Bishop of 
Chester appointed a gentleman, unacquainted with the Welsh language, to a 
living containing 8000 souls; the loud objections of the parish were seconded 
by the Gwyneddigion, and the consequence was thut the clergyman learnt to read 
Welsh; in this instance the people did not resort to chapels, and the gentleman 
became known and honoured by his parishioners, That the Gwyneddigion has 
been composed of men of varied talent and celebrity is well authenticated, and I 
must, before closing my book for the night, allude to one distinguished person, 
Dr. Samwe!, who was the companion of Cook the circumnavigator, and who wit- 
nessed the death of that great man. Dr. Samwel afterwards left his cabinet of 
South Sea curiosities to Trintty College, Cambridge: thus the Gwyneddigion 
became connected with one of the first academic institutions of England, and its 
member received at least the attention, if he did not enjoy the friendship of the 
immortal Cook. How little are these things known! how little appreciated! and 
how seldom acknowledged! (The Secretary closes the book, and receives the 
thanks und plaudits of the Club.) 

Colonel. Bravo! ** Wales has been, and Wales shall be.’ 

Secretary. Why Northwold, you are pensive as the Doctor, who, I observe, 
has been looking unutterable things at your expense for the last ten minutes. 

Doctor, (starting.) Whol? My thoughts were at Ramsgate. 

Colonel. Ramsgate! What the devil is Ramsgate to us of the St. David’s 
Club? Northwold across the Pyrenees, and the Doctor at Ramsgate! Ob, 
this is trsanity! 

Northwold. To say the truth, 7 am pensive; inasmuch as I have been won- 
dering how our friends the ancient Britons will look, when they see my broad 
Lincolnshire name so conspicuous in this Club. I have sundry misgivings as to 
the proceedings of our Club being favorably received, notwithstanding your 
explanation given this evening to the Doctor. The good folks among the moun- 
tains will naturally wonder why I have been obtruded upon their notice, and, not- 
withstanding the great pleasure I have in occupying my present station, I do not 
feel my new honours sit so easily upon me as I should doubtless do, were I con- 
vinced of a good reception in Wales. 

Secretury. Confound it, Northwold, if you turn phlegmatic, what will become 
of the rest of us? Le assured that our Cambrian friends are men of sense and 
judgment, and that they will not lightly misconstrue any additional exertion of 
mine and yours, merely because it may be new to them: they will see our motives 
and appreciate them. Besides, have we not this night talked and read of Wales 
enough to convince them of our unflinching perseverance in their canse? Then, 
as to your reception, (I will speak literally, ) or that of all of you, in Wales, go 
there, Professor,—go there, Colonel and the Doctor, and if you do not find cheer- 
ful countenances and warm hearts, then am J a traitor to the Principality, and no 
true man. 
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Colonel. By the way, what do you think of a trip to the West, next long vaca- 
tion? answer, thou professor of poetry and /es belles lettres ! 

Northwold, (looking up.) Wake that miscalled silent member, who snores 
louder than a whale in the sunshine, (rising and shaking the silent member, 
who continues to snore.) Awake thou worse than dead man—thou unquiet mor- 
tal—thou uncommon disturber of eloguence—thou antipode of all intellectual en- 
joyment—thou dormant sensualist—thou trough of animal solids and vegetable fluids 
—thou receptacle of stupidity and darkness—open thine eyes, if eyes thou hast, and 
look around on us! Do not our countenances sparkle do not our tongues utter 
reason? do not music and poetry flow from our lips? and do we not honour thee 
by our efforts to make thee partake thereof? It is in vain: what a fleshly door- 

ost! Surely he is in an apoplexy: 
Doctor, (feeling his et Full and strong as Vulcan’s hammer, but I stake 
my professional reputation there is no disease; none whatever, beyond the effect 


of inordinate cramming. 
Colonel. Who proposed and seconded such an insufferable brute, as a member 


of our Club? You, Northwold? 
Northwold. Not I: I would as soon have balloted for a bullock from the 


Lincolnshire marshes. 

Secretary. 1, gentlemen, I alone am to blame; but I will explain. The fact 
is, that the establishment of our Club became more widely known than I had 
intended, or dreamt of, and, consequently, as secretary, I was immediately pes- 
tered, notwithstanding the caution to the public as to paying postage, with sundry 
expensive applications, which I did not well know what to do with, (troubling 
the Club with that point was out of the question ;) amongst these was the request 
of our silent friend, that he might be one of the “select ;’’? I was misled by his 
name. He is certainly not a brilliant character, although the son of a great 
genius, whom would to Heaven we had in his place! But, by all means, let us 
get rid of him, for bis nasal music would fill a cathedral; that last grunt was like 
the drone of the most discordant bagpipe. 

Colonel. Morgan, send one of your people to call a coach. 

Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Northwold. How, in the name of all fair toping, did this animal get so mor 
tally drunk ? 

Colonel. Morgan can tell us, I dare say. I observed him, about an hour ago, 
while the rest of you were engaged in converse, find his way across the hall, by 
devious paths, towards Morgan; to whom giving a sign, (for he appears, like a 
noviciate of the Pythagorean school, to be under a vow of the strictest silence, ) 
he became possessed of the bowl of Llangollen, and, thrusting his brawny head 
into it, drained its splendid contents to the very bottom; since which, be has 
presented a spectacle of the hog-like intoxication you now bebold in him. 

Morgan, (to the chairman.) ‘The coach waits, sir. 

Northwold. Now Colonel, Doctor, Secretary,—now Morgan and all, let us 
bear a hand to lift this wonderful lump of degraded humanity into his travelling 
machine. But stay; does any one know where he lives? 

Secretary. His letters to me were invariably dated from the Chinese Club- 
house ; but it will never do to send him there. 

Northwold, No, no; write on a blank card, thou most able Secretary, from 
my dictation. 

Secretary, (taking up a card and pen.) 1 am ready. 

Northwold. “ The Honourable Patrick Michael O’Clanocrough, Portland 
Place ;” (reading it,) Aye, that wili do: written in a fine bold full band, enough 
for any of the ancient kings of ou/d Ireland themselves. Now then to him, lads. 

(The silent member is with some difficulty lifted from his arm-chair, and car- 
ried to the coach.) 

Coachman. Where am I to drive the gemman to, your honours? 

Colonel. You will find bis card in his right-hand waistcoat pocket; you had 
better take it out, and drive to his address; his servants will pay your fare. 

(The coach departs.) All. Ha! ha! ha 

Northwold. Curse that fellow; he is heavy to carry, and, moreover, be bis 
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wasted a good deal of our valuable time, therefore I do not see why the aristo- 
crats of Portland place should not be honoured as well as Jermyn street ;—but, 
methinks I should like a Welsh rabbit, and a taste of the bowl. 

Colonel. Isecond the motion. 

Doctor. Vl be a third. 

Secretary. And I will not disgraee my country by refusing to be fourth. 

[The lackeys fly to the kitchen, while Morgan sets about the serious work of 
making a bowl.| 

Northwold. Now we have got rid of yonder sncubus, I bethink me, Colonel, 
you said something about a trip into the Principality. 

Colonel. Yes, next long vacation, will you go? 

Northwold, I will so arrange it; and in that case, Secretary, I shall stand in 
need of a few introductions. 

Secretary. You shall have them, of course, on condition that you invoke your 
muse on the top of Snowdon. 

Northwold. Indeed I will; although, from all I have heard, the scene itself 
will do away with the necessity of invocation. 

Secretary. In truth it will: have you not been in Wales? 

Northwold. Just enough to swear by: a little in Flintshire and Denbighshire. 
I drank some glorious ale at Wrexham, and saw a good quantity of pretty and 
interesting maids in red cloaks, and that’s all. 

Doctor. Trust him for finding out the pretty girls. (The Welsh rabbits arrive.) 

Northwold. Advance to the charge: bow the dish smokes! bravo Cookey! 
well served. Morgan, give me the Cayenne. 

Colonel. Excellent, i’faith. By the by how will they feed us in your country, 
friend Secretary ? 

Secretary. Never fear but you will be fed like the rich man in the parable; 
and well I know that you and the Professor are not the churls who would refuse 
- a portion of your viands to any unfortunate Lazarus who might fall in your way. 

Northwold. God forbid! Morgan, put the bowl on the table, (drinks deep:) 
ha, spirit of St. David! but the ale has a most nectareous flavor. (The Colonel, 
the Doctor, and the Secretary, do honour to the Llangollen, in turns.) 

Northwold. Why, gentlemen, (looking into the bowl,) you are no effeminate 
kissers of goblets, at any rate. Morgan, another bowl, in the name of the red 
cloaks I just now mentioned. (An hour ts spent in discussing the bowl.) 

‘olonel. 1 know not whether it be that hard service has had its effect upon 
me; but from that, or some other cause, I generally find myself cozy and thirsty, 
and all that sort of thing, towards evening. You all know I never get drunk, so 
to speak: jovial, perhaps, now and then, but— 

Northwold. What wouldst thou say, Colonel? doth thy preamble go towards 
making up the old British éréad, in the shape of another bowl? for be it remem- 
bered, although we have already had three, that our somniferous friend drank 
one to his own cheek; so a truce to prosing. Morgan, fill another to the brim. 

Secretary. Sing us the while the old song of “The glasses sparkle on the board.”” 

Doctor. No, no! ‘* Love’s young dream.’’ 

Colonel. 1 vote for the song in honour of Baccbus, Venus and her votaries 
being long since in bed. 

Northwold. The jolly god has ‘‘the ayes” in his favor. (Sings, “The 
glasses sparkle on the board.’’) 

Secretary. Would that our old hills could echo to that voice! 

Colonel. Allin good time; they shall when we make our promised tour. 

Doctor. How goes the enemy? Morgan, look to the Barwise. 

Morgan. Past two, sir. 

Northwold. Ye gods! bring the Metheglin, the liquor of the immortal bards. 
(Morgan places the Metheglin on the table; the glasses are filled round fre- 
quently ; the Metheglin diminishes rapidly.) 

Northwold. Our Alpha and Omega of toasts, “ The Kine.” 

All, “The King,’ (three times three, led by the Doctor, who has become 
quite valiant.) 

Northwold. Well shouted, Doctor; now join me in the national anthem. 
(Northwold leads, seconded by the Doctor; all join in chorus.) 

Eveunt omnes. 
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‘olonel. By the way, what do you think of a trip to the West, next long vaca- 
tion? answer, thou professor of poetry and /es belles lettres ! 

Northwold, (looking up.) Wake that miscalled silent member, who snores 
louder than a whale in the sunshine, (rising and shaking the silent member, 
who continues to snore.) Awake thou worse than dead man—thou unquiet mor- 
tal—thou uncommon disturber of eloguence—thou antipode of all intellectual en- 
joyment—thou dormant sensualist—thou trough of animal solids and vegetable fluids 
—thou receptacle of stupidity and darkness—open thine eyes, if eyes thou hast, and 
look around on us! Do not our countenances sparkle? do not our tongues utter 
reason? do not music and poetry flow from our lips? and do we not honour thee 
bv our efforts to make thee partake thereof? It is in vain: what a fleshly door- 

vost! Surely be is in an apoplexy! 
' Doctor, (feeling his suas Full and strong as Vulcan’s hammer, but I stake 
my professional reputation there is no disease ; none whatever, beyond the effect 


of inordinate cramming. 
Colonel. Who proposed and seconded such an insufferable brute, as a member 


of our Club? You, Northwold? 
Northwold. Not I: I would as soon have balloted for a bullock from the 


Lincolnshire marshes. 

Secretary. 1, gentlemen, I alone am to blame; but I will explain. The fact 
is, that the establishment of our Club became more widely known than I had 
intended, or dreamt of, and, consequently, as secretary, | was immediately pes- 
tered, notwithstanding the caution to the public as to paying postage, with sundry 
expensive applications, which I did not well know what to do with, (troubling 
the Club with that point was out of the question ;) amongst these was the request 
of our silent friend, that he might be one of the “select ;’? I was misled by his 
name. He is certainly not a brilliant character, although the son of a great 
genius, whom would to Heaven we had in his place! But, by all means, let us 
get rid of him, for bis nasal music would fill a cathedral; that last grunt was like 
the drone of the most discordant bagpipe. 

Colonel. Morgan, send one of your people to call a coach. 

Morgan. Yes, sir. ; 

Northwold. How, in the name of all fair toping, did this animal get so mor 
tally drunk? 

Colonel. Morgan can tell us, I dare say. I observed him, about an hour ago, 
while the rest of you were engaged in converse, find his way across the hall, by 
devious paths, towards Morgan; to whom giving a sign, (for he appears, like a 
noviciate of the Pythagorean school, to be under a vow of the strictest silence, ) 
he became possessed of the bowl of Llangollen, and, thrusting his brawny head 
into it, drained its splendid contents to the very bottom; since which, be has 
presented a spectacle of the hog-like intoxication you now bebold in him. 

Morgan, (to the chairman.) The coach waits, sir. 

Northwold. Now Colonel, Doctor, Secretary,—now Morgan and all, let us 
bear a hand to lift this wonderful lump of degraded humanity into his travelling 
machine. But stay; does any one know where he lives? 

Secretary. His letters to me were invariably dated from the Chinese Club- 
house ; but it will never do to send him there. 

Northwold, No, no; write on a blank card, thou most able Secretary, from 
my dictation. 

Secretary, (taking up a card and pen.) I am ready. 

Northwold. “The Honowrable Patrick Michael OC lanocrough, Portland 
Place :’’ (reading it,) Aye, that will do: written in a fine bold full band, enough 
for any of the ancient kings of ow/d Ireland themselves. Now then to him, lads. 

(The silent member is with some difficulty lifted from his arm-chair, and car- 
ried to the coach.) 

Coachman. Where am I to drive the gemman to, your honours? 

Colonel. You will find bis card in his right-hand waistcoat pocket; you had 
better take it out, and drive to his address; his servants will pay your fare. 

(The coach departs.) All. Ha! ha! ha 

Northwold. Curse that fellow; be is heavy to carry, and, moreover, be bas 
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wasted a good deal of our valuable time, therefore I do not see why the aristo- 
crats of Portland place should not be honoured as well as Jermyn street ;—but, 
methinks I should like a Welsh rabbit, and a taste of the bowl. 

Colonel. I second the motion. 

Doctor. UU be a third. 

Secretary. And I will not disgraee my country by refusing to be fourth. 

[The lackeys fly to the kitchen, while Morgan sets about the serious work of 
making a bowl.| 

Northwold. Now we have got rid of yonder éncubus, I bethink me, Colonel, 
you said something about a trip into the Principality. 

Colonel. Yes, next long vacation, will you go? 

Northwold. Iwill so arrange it; and in that case, Secretary, I shall stand in 
need of a few introductions. 

Secretary. You shall have them, of course, on condition that you invoke your 
muse on the top of Snowdon. 

Northwold. Indeed I will; although, from all I have heard, the scene itself 
will do away with the necessity of invocation. 

Secretary. In truth it will: have you not been in Wales? 

Northwold. Just enough to swear by: a little in Flintshire and Denbighshire, 
I drank some glorious ale at Wrexham, and saw a good quantity of pretty and 
interesting maids in red cloaks, and that’s all. 

Doctor. Trust him for finding out the pretty girls. (The Welsh rabbits arrive.) 

Northwold. Advance to the charge: bow the dish smokes! bravo Cookey! 
well served. Morgan, give me the Cayenne. 

Colonel. Excellent, i’faith. By the by how will they feed us in your country, 
friend Secretary ? 

Secretary. Never fear but you will be fed like the rich man in the parable ; 
and well | know that you and the Professor are not the churls who would refuse 
a portion of your viands to any unfortunate Lazarus who might fall in your way. 

Northwold. God forbid! Morgan, put the bowl on the table, (drinks deep:) 
ha, spirit of St. David! but the ale has a most nectareous flavor. (The Colonel, 
the Doctor, and the Secretary, do honour to the Llangollen, in turns.) 

Northwold. Why, gentlemen, (looking into the bowl,) you are no effeminate 
kissers of goblets, at any rate. Morgan, another bowl, in the name of the red 
cloaks I just now mentioned. (dn hour is spent in discussing the bowl.) 

Colonel. 1 know not whether it be that hard service has had its effect upon 
me; but from that, or some other cause, I generally find myself cozy and thirsty, 
and all that sort of thing, towards evening. You all know I never get drunk, so 
to speak: jovial, perhaps, now and then, but— 

Northwold. What wouldst thou say, Colonel? doth thy preamble go towards 
making up the old British fad, in the shape of another bowl? for be it remem- 
bered, although we have already had three, that our somniferous friend drank 
one to his own cheek; so a truce to prosing. Morgan, fill another to the brim. 

Secretary. Sing us the while the old song of “The glasses sparkle on the board.” 

Doctor. No, no! * Love’s young dream.” 

Colonel. I vote for the song in honour of Baccbus, Venus and her votaries 
being long since in bed. 

Northwold. The jolly god has “the ayes” in his favor. (Sings, “The 
glasses sparkle on the board.’’) 

Secretary. Would that our old hills could echo to that voice! 

Colonel. Allin good time; they shall when we make our promised tour. 

Doctor. How goes the enemy? Morgan, look to the Barwise. 

Morgan. Past two, sir. 

Northwold. Ye gods! bring the Metheglin, the liquor of the immortal bards. 
(Morgan places the Metheglin on the table; the glasses are filled round fre- 
quently ; the Metheglin diminishes rapidly.) 

Northwold. Our Alpha and Omega of toasts, “‘ The Kine.”’ 

All. “The King,” (three times three, led by the Doctor, who has become 
quite valiant.) 

Northwold. Well shouted, Doctor; now join me in the national anthem. 
(Northwold leads, seconded by the Doctor; all join in chorus.) 

Eveunt omnes. 
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OLION. 


To the Fditors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I am sorry your valuable correspondent Peris should appear to 
give evidence to the idle tradition of Kich dyn, which 1 always 
considered so palpably absurd as not to deserve an argument in 
refutation. The tale is said to exist in several old Welsh mss.; but 
as old is a relative term, I should like to know what is to be under- 
stood by it. To corroborate such an assertion, we ought to have 
the evidence of a contemporary, and if this cannot be obtained, 
certainly of one not removed above three generations; but I will 
venture to say, no writer will be found to mention it earlier than 
the sixteenth century, if even then: Peris will, therefore, oblige 
his countrymen by giving the date of the oldest Welsh mss. in which 
it occurs. 


But we will examine the story: Edward I. is said to have pre- 
sented his son to the Welsh with the expression, ‘‘ Behold, eich dyn, 
your man!” Now if the king wished to address himself in Welsh 
to the people of the country, it must, nevertheless, be allowed that 
he thought in English, and, therefore, that the speech he made 
would necessarily be a translation. But the common acceptatio: 
of the phrase ‘‘I’m your man,” or ‘‘ Here’s your man,” implies ‘I 
am,” or *‘ Here is the person to serve you,” and is more fully ex- 
plained by the antithesis, ‘“‘master and man.” Edward would 
therefore, surely, never represent his son to the Cambrian chieftains 
as their servant. He might have said ‘‘Here is your prince or 
lord ;” and if he was inquiring how he might translate this, he 
would have been told by the word tywysog or arglwydd. But 
allowing, for a moment, he used the expression “eich dyn,” we 
must suppose that it became the motto of Edward II. and Edward 
III.; whereas the earliest English authority we have for Ich dyn is 
in the will of the Black Prince. On the tomb the words are teh 
iene, which, except the final e, would be perfect German of the 
present day, and, judging from analogy, in all probability was 
completely so at that time. It is to be observed that this motto 
accompanies the feathers which were the arms of peace, i. e. for 
the tournament, and not the royal arms, which were those for war; 
a sufficient proof, by the way, that the king of Bohemia could have 
had nothing to do with it. My opinion is, that it may have be- 
longed to his maternal grandfather, a great warrior, or that he 


himself had assumed it at his court in Hainault, where he may have 
obtained some success in the joust. 


I wish the Welsh would not cling so tenaciously to such foolish 
traditions; such conduct only subjects them to the ridicule of their 
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neighbours, while they really possess abundance of curious historical 
and literary facts that are highly valuable. 


Peris has likewise committed an oversight in saying that Lewis 
Glyn Cothi flourished from 1460 to 1480, as the very Awdl i Harri 
’r seithved must extend that period to 1485. 


Any of your correspondents that understand Dutch might give 
the translation he requests of the inscriptions on the brass box. 


I am happy to record one instance in which a proper compliment 
has been paid to “ Encyclopsedian Rees.” My highly illustrious 
and condescending friend, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, who is certainly the Meecenas of modern times, has done 
due honour to this ventleman, by associating his portrait with that 
of Dr. Parr, to ornament his principal library at Kensington palace. 


Such papers as “‘the Extreate of the third and last entyer sub- 
sidy,” &c., are of the utmost value to genealogists, and I ervently 
hope the publication of that will be followed by the communication 
of many others. Edmond Meyricke, whose name occurs as in the 
parish of Llandervel, succeeded to the possession of Ucheldrw and 
the manor of Gwyddelwern on the death of his father, Peter, in 
November 1630. Peter had by his first wife, Lowri or Leucu wen, 
daughter of Lewys Anwyl, two sons, Edmund and Rowland, and 
four. daughters, Margaret, Jane, Elizabeth, and Katherine. Of 
these, at the time he made his will, only the two sons and the 
daughter Jane were living. It is proved from a list of magistrates 
for Merionethshire, in the year 1631, that Edmond was ; then in 
the commission of the peace. He was also a deputy-lieutenant 
for that county in 1640, as appears from his signature as one, to a 
letter bearing date July 2, in that year, addressed to the earl of 
Bridgwater, lord president. On September 23, 1645, he, together 
with Sir John Owen and Roland Vaughan, being at Chester, were 
made prisoners there by the opposite party. Bishop Humphreys, 
in a letter to Anthony Wood, among the Lansdowne mss, in the 
British Museum, mentions him as ‘‘a member of the Healing par- 
liament, in 1660, for the county of Merioneth; a man of great 
prudence and authority in his country.” He married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Evan, and sister of Sir Francis Llwyd, knight; but 
left no issue. His brother, Roland Meyricke, died before him, 
having had by his wife, daughter of Davies of Glad Alwch, three 
sons, Peter, Fdward, and "Thomas, and a daughter Catherine. 
Peter succeeded to the estates of his uncle, and Thomas may have 
been the person whose name occurs as of the parish of Llan- 
vachreth. 

I have the honour to remain 
Yours respectfully, 
S. Rh. Meyrick. 
Goodrich Court; 
October 10, 1831. 
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Olion. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, ; 
Tur Cornish specimens sent to you by Penllyn, which appear, in 
your number for October, amid the Olion, are sufficiently curious 
as affording additional proof of the close affinity existing between 
the Welsh and the Cornish languages. Indeed, in the stanzas 
sent, you have little else to do than remodel the orthography, and 
with the exception of a few words of English here and there in- 
serted, you have as good Welsh as need be spoken or written. 
This I will endeavour to shew by placing the several stanzas in 
juxtaposition with their antitypes, in a Welsh dress and modern 
orthography. 

Cornish. 
Tays ha Ma ha Sperissans wy abys” a lenn galon __ 
Re wronte theugh gras ha whans the wolsowast ey basion 


Ha thymmo gras ha skyans the Gevas pan /avarow 
May fo the Thu the woryans ha sylwans then ENEVOW. 


The same in Welsh. 
Tad, a Mab, ac Ysbryd, a erfyni, a glan galon 
I roi i ti ras, a chwant i glywed ei basion, 
Ac i mi ras a science i gafael, pan levarwyv 
Mai boi Dduw y gogoniant a sylwedd i ein eneidiau. 


The same in English. 


Father and Sonn, and Holy Ghost, you shall beseech with faithfull heart 
To grant you grace and desire to hear the passion, 

And to mee grace and wisdom to obtein by the words, 

That there be to God the glory, and salvation to our soules. 


Cornish. 
Sael a vyNNo bas sylwys golsowens ow lavarow 
A Gesus del ve helheys war an byd a vel carow 
Regon menough rebellist ha disprisys yn harow 
¥n grows gras kentrow|| fastys§ peynys hys pan ve marow. 


The same in Welsh. 


Sawl a vyno bas sy lwys,{[ gwrandawed vy llaverydd 
Am Iesu, vel ve heliwyd ar y byd, ac vel carw, 

Rhag ein mynych rebelion, a’i ddibrisio yn arw, 

Ar y groes, ag hoelion ei gwanid, yn boenus pan vu varw. 


* Wy abys, you shall beseech, (seemingly a corruption.) 
t Wolsowas, (occurs twice,) to hear resembles Clywed. 
t Rebellis, of course an anglicism. 
\| Kentron, from the Greek KevTpwyY, nails, spaces. 
os Z . ? ? P 
§ Fastys, English, 
~ A holy pass. 
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Olion. 


The same in English. 


Ile that will be sav'd let him hearken to my wordes, 
Of Jesus how was hunted on the world, like a deer, 
lor our frequent rebellions, and despised bitterly 

On the cross, with nails fastened, payned untill he was dead. 


Cornish. 
Du sur dre vertu*® an tas thynny a thyttyas gweras 
En mab dre y skyans* bras pan gymert kyg a werhas 


Han sperissans len a ras dre y thaddert may fe gwnes 
Hothaff peynus pan vynnas neb un yllygall peghes. 


The same in Welsh. 


Duw siwr drwy virtue ein Tad, i ni a ddodes wared, 

Yn y mab drwy ei science bras, pan gynmerth gig i wared ; 
A’r Ysbryd llawn o ras, drwy ei ddoethder mai ve gwnaeth 
Oddef poenau pan vynes y mab ni allai bechu. 


The same in English. 


God sure by the virtue of his Father for us provide help 

In his son by his wisdom great, when he took flesh to help, 
And the Holy Ghost full of grace by his wisdom, was made 
Feel payns when he would who not could commit sin. 


Cornish. 


Del sevys mal Du ay veth yn Erna thentressa dyth 

Y della ol ny a seff deth braest drok hada yn weth 

E bereth dremys§ a dyst yn erna rich ef a vyth 

Drok then yn gythna goeff the Gryst y fyth an barth cleth. 


The sanie in Welsh. 


Mal savodd mab Duw o’i vedd yn yr awr yna, y 3ydd dydd, 
Evelly oll ni a saiv dydd bras, drwg a da un wedd; 
Y perfaith dremas a dyst yn-awr, yna rich ar vyd 


Drwg ddyn a wado gorf Crist a vydd ar y barth gledd_|| 








* Vertu, virtue; Skyans science; are of English origin of course. 
+ Thudder, surely means doethder, if the English translator is right. 
t Deth brass, dydd bras, the great day; “science bras” above. 


§ Dremas, in the Cornish, means the good man, 
|| Parth gledd, i. e. the sword, or left side. 
XIII. F 
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98 Olion. 


The same in English. 


As rose the Sonne of God from his grave in that hour to the third day, 
So shall we all rise to the time, bad, and good also, — 

Full of works the just man shall come in that hour, rich he shall be, 
‘Ihe wicked man in that day hid to Christ shall be on the side left. 


By the insertion of this, my first exercitation, In your next num- 
ber, you will oblige 
Your huwble servant, 
PHILOLoGus. 


Holyhead ; 
Nov. 14, 1831. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


| coNSIDERED it a duty incumbent on me to express the satisfac- 
tion I felt in loan Tegid’s learned production, the new version of 
Isaiah into Welsh. It was in unison with the expression of my 
respect for that labour of the learned curate of Christ church, that 
| was pained to see that a successful competitor at several Eistedd- 
vodau should charge the author of the new version with incompe- 
tency, in an instance, in which, if he erred, it was not his error 
alone. Elvaeliad, with all his petulant declamation, does not shew 
why we should consider himself a more accurate translator than 
either the learned Oxonian or Bishop Lowth, or the authors of the 
standard versions in English or Welsh. However incompetent I 
may be for the task of a Hebrew or Grecian critic, I leave your 
correspondents to judge how far more competent my opponent 
is. As to the Welsh orthography, one who has for many years 
sustained the character of an instructor, in both the English and 
the Welsh languages, ought to know as much about what may be 
expedient for our countrymen as one who never has had much to 
do in that capacity in our native land. It is still my conviction, 
and not mine alone, that we ought not to shock the prejudices of 
the peasantry and yeomanry, by introducing sudden innovations 
into the form of wording the sacred volume; but the modification 
proposed by Mr. J. Jones is, for the most part, just in its princi- 
ples and no way embarrassing to poor readers of the Welsh Bible. 
Was there any harm, gentlemen, in expressing that my own views 
vary a little from what they were at the time of the Brecon Eisted- 
vod? The part I took in the transactions of the Cambrian Society 
at that time, and the manner in which my endeavours were receiv- 
ed by my townsmen, as well as the members of the Eistedvod 
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generally, proved very agreeable, I confess, to my feelings; but 
whether my demeanour evinced any egregious vanity, which is in- 
timated in the expressions used by Elvaeliad, let those who were 
present declare. That any passages in the essay then sanctioned, 
and subsequently printed, should meet with the disapproval of cer- 
tain respectable Cambrians, was not so pleasing; but the senti- 
ments there expressed were ‘approved of by the Judges, and known 
to accord with the views of most persons in that part of Wales. 


E is very kind, in his gentle hints, about the extreme dan- 
ger of my staining the pages of the Cambrian Quarterly, in ad- 
vancing any thing in the way of theological controversy. Pray, 
gentlemen, hold ‘the reigns tight, and suffer no correspondent to 
rove abroad, to fill your pages with any more encomiums on the 
Hebrew bard and his faithful translators, or presume to speak of 
Paul of Tarsus, countenancing the tenets of Louth, and Horsley, 
and Burgess, and Edw. Davies, et hec genus omnia ; nothing 
respecting ‘‘the vicarious sacrifice of the Redeemer,” rather say, 
Hetaroclita sunto. 


Whether I am deficient in “ moral courage” to meet my coun- 
trymen E in single combat I can hardly tell, but perhaps I 
should display as much becoming temper in the dreadful fight as 
my opponent. I shall leave my Hebrew and Greek on the shelf 
for awhile, nor shall I offend any one with presuming to conclude 
as before with, Efelly a ddyuaid Ieuan, only suggesting to E—— 
the propriety of referring to some one lexicon, philological writer, 
or esteemed commentator, when disposed to give us his criticisms 
in the learned languages; it will then appear that both the Hebrew 
and the Greek, referred to in his Postcript, cannot properly be 
rendered otherwise, than as we find them in the English and Welsh 
versions. If it be not thought sufficiently expressive to say, with 
the authors of those two versions, that the Redeemer died for our 
offences: we will consent that Paul should say in English, 








“ He was delivered because, or on account of, our offences.” 
or in the Welsh, 


“Efe a draddodwyd o herwydd ein camweddau ni.” 
TEUAN. 


West Bromwich ; 
Nov. 19, 1831. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Celtic Annals. A Poem. By the Rev. John Parker, a.m. 
1 vol. 8vo. Rivington; London, 1831. 


Tur poem before us is printed along with “The Passengers,” a 
work with which our readers are already familiar. The title is a 
vast and glorious one, and embraces events and ages of an extent 
and importance which are worthy of the proudest efforts of the 
British muse. Would that we could say Mr. Parker had suc- 
ceeded in producing a fine poem: but whilst we deny that he has 
done so, we admit, most readily, that he has given us sufficient 
proof of the poetical nature of his mind, and a store of information, 
both historical and philosophical, that can very rarely be excelled. 
Had he applied these powers with a greater portion of taste and 
judgment towards so noble a subject, we have no hesitation in 
saying, from this specimen of his muse, that he might have pro- 
duced a poem far more interesting to the Celtic and the general 
reader, as well as infinitely superior in intrinsic merit. But our 
author has unfortunately become possessed of a notion, that he 
can effectually introduce, through the medium of English, the 
most extraordinary, and to us almost intolerable, hexameters ; 
and we will venture to assert that Mr. Parker has, ere this, dis- 
covered that we are not alone in our opinion. 


Our readers will recollect that “‘The Passengers” contained, in 
the shape of dialogue, a very pleasant and interesting tour in 
Wales by three gentlemen, whose travelling names were Clanvoy, 
Allansley, and Larndon. The incidents are simply and prettily 
told, and the reflections in which the travellers indulged on the 
road are always agreeably, and frequently feelingly, related: there 
also appears a fair portion of scientific research. It would seem 
that during their tour, Clanvoy, having frequently alluded to 
various sorts of verses, threatens to repeat to his companions a 


whole chapter of hexameters, to wit, the poem of “the Celtic 
Annals.” He says, 


“This was called by Aristotle the grandest and least musical of all the 
metres. No great number of them will ever be made in English with rhyme, 
for we have but few rhyming spondees in our language. When the accent is 
greatly varied, it becomes the versification of Homer and Theocritus; when 
the accentual variation is much controlled, it is that of Horace and Virgil ; 
when it is broken into pauses at short or equal intervals, it is the style, if not 
the verse, of the Hebrew prophets. You and Larndon are both 30 well 
acquainted with ancient hexameters, that you cannot help recognizing the 
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The Celtic Annals. 


same form in those which ! will repeat; otherwise I should have desired you 
to consider them as you would have measured the prose of Ossian, or our 
translations of scripture poetry. Now I beg of you for once to be satisfied 
without rhyme, and to acknowledge that, if under the present modern system 
blank verse can become both popular and melodious, there is yet a chance 
that the heroic verse of the classic age may obtain some indulgence in ours. 
Do not be surprised at the spelling contradicting the metrical quantities in 
many words: versification is the province of our ear, which is guided not by 
our eye in spelling, but by our tongue in pronunciation. I have nothing 
more to add by way of Preface than this one declaration: I should as soon 
overlook an extra syllable as a false quantity.” See Passengers, p. 200. 


Now, in all good-nature and candour, we must beg leave to 
differ from the author in one or two points of this tolerably 
analytical and rather ingenious preface to his poem. First, to 
the opinion of the profound Aristotle we bow with deference: the 
metre is grand, and, unto our humble ears, devoid of all music 
whatever. As to there being ‘‘but few rhyming spondees in our 
language,” surely the learned author cannot have forgotten how 
plentifully they seem to have come to the hands of Byron, in his 
most lamentably sensual, yet splendidly intellectual, poem of Don 
Juan: and although we would not willingly witness another modern 
production, either from Mr. Parker or any one else, in the same 
metre as his present effort, still, if the cacoethes be strong upon 
him, we suggest the imperative necessity of his clothing his verses 
in the garb of rhyme, in order to ensure a reception from the public 
not absolutely damnatory. With regard to the poetry of Homer 
and Theocritus, of Horace and Virgil, as well as to the more sublime 
strains of the Hebrew prophets, (notwithstanding that the Hebrew 
tongue is known to Mr. Parker, while we can only see it darkly 
through the medium of a translation,) we must confess that the 
poem of * The Celtic Annals” does not, nor can it from the rugged 
difficulties of the measure in which it is written, remind us of the 
sublime and immortal strains of any of them. On the contrary, 
almost all the lines fall harshly, and others glide flatly on the ear; 
and we have in vain sought for a passage, however short, in which 
both of these defects are not extremely prominent. Again, our 
author cannot but know that even “under the present modern 
system” blank verse is both ‘‘ popular” and ‘‘melodious;” and we 
have invariably found, amongst readers of a truly poetical tem- 
perament, that its style is admired and honoured, as it ought to 
be: but that the bare imitation of ‘‘ the heroic verse of the classic 
age” can ever become popular in Great Britain and Ireland, we 
can never believe. All professed imitations are bad; and we should 
as soon expect to see the verses of Voltaire and Racine preferred 
to those of Milton or Shakspeare, as that the heroic verse of the 
ancients should gain any influence among the literati of our 
country, when clothed in our Teutonic sounds. We have felt 
ourselves bound to say thus much on the grand defect in the 
execution of Mr. Parker’s poem, viz. the form in which it is pre- 
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sented; and once for all we must add, that this defect is of a 
nature so uncongenial to English tastes and ideas, that it can only 
have the effect of rendering abortive all future attempts to make it 
palatable. We believe “The Passengers” has met with the en- 
couragement the book deserves, and that, consequently, ‘‘The 
Celtic Annals” has found its way into many hands; but we are 
confident that if the poem had been published separately, so as to 
have stood on its own merits, it would not have been perused by 
one tithe of the eyes which have now cast a cursory glance over 
its pages. We will now proceed to the more grateful portion of 
our task, by pointing out those beautres m poetical idea, and in 
general arrangement and execution of the subject, which the 
form, and the form only, of the poem could have prevented a 
genius, like that of Mr. Parker, from rendering highly interesting 
and popular. 


The author states that ‘‘the Welsh Triads form the chief ground- 
work of this poem. The object is to combine into one continued 
epic narrative, the scattered fragments relating to the more splendid 
occurrences of Welsh history.” A more grand and worthy object 
for poetry could not have been selected; and we feel the assurance 
that had the harmonious verse of Pope, the romantic stanza of 
Spencer, or the lofty and soul-stirring strain of Milton been 
adopted, instead of this extraordinary and unmanageable Anglo- 
Greek, *‘The Celtic Annals” might have been. made one of the 
most attractive and excellent among modern poems. 


Our readers will at once perceive, from the opening of the 
poem, that the author is not destitute of the inspiration necessary 
to grapple with his mighty subject. 


“ Tfail, western sunbeam! thy rays are dear to the mountain 
After a hot noontide; hail, time of sweet meditation! 
When the poet lingers on some high watch-tower of light, 
Gazing upon the shadows that roll so darkly beneath him: 
When the shepherd, gathering his flock from afar to the twilight 
Of some grassy meadow, surveys with care the surrounding 
Stony desarts, anxious to behold some straggler among them. 
Yon sky is unclouded: the blue air’s calm brightness uninjured : 
While underneath, out of an awful depth, massy vapours 
Are swelling in surges from a secret lake’s rocky margin, 
Like a bottomless pit, whence pois’nous fumes are ascending ; 
Or the pillars of smoke that rise from volcanic ‘tna. 


“Wilt thou hear the poem, thou friend of songs! the melodious 
Answer of elder days to the call of one who honours them ? 
Have thy feet wandered in secret among the deserted 
Fastuesses of rockbound nature; unseen, unattended; 
Where frowning solitude hath rear’d her strange habitations? 
Then hast thou ponder’d upon ancient lore, when above thee 
Kose the solid mountain: then hast thou fondly demanded 
Whence the powerful charm hath sprung, that fill’'d, with emotion, 
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Thy spirit, exalting thee above thyself, to the noblest 
Endeavourings; to the scenes where vast eternity rises 
From the ruins of time, where guilt hath found an avenger? 


“© land, once echoing to the warlike thunder of armies! 
O mountain solitude, once throng’d with princely battalions; 
Now cloth’d with silence, veil’d with forgetful abasement! 
As dark misfortunes leave signs of past agitation 
On features patient and peaceful now, tho’ abandon’d 
Lately to contending passion or tumultuous anger: 
So the bitter sufferings of thy past age have occasion’d 
A spirit of downcast and pensive weariness in thee!” P. 206. 


With the exception of the opening lines, the passage we have 
extracted exhibits powers of producing poetry of the highest order; 
but the first twelve verses do not contain either the grandeur or 
variety of idea that we apprehend must have been called before 
Mr. Parker’s mind, on the summit of the majestic Snowdon. 


The author proceeds to quote Taliesin, as to the Asiatic origin 
of the Britons, who were doubtless descended from Japhet, the 
patriarch of Europe. 


“ A numerous race, fierce they were called, 
First coloniz’d thee, Britain, chief of Isles ! 
Men of the country of Asia and the country of Gafis.” 
TALIESIN. 


He then, imitating the strain of Taliesin, shews how their fore- 
fathers, fleeing from Babel, entered Europe, following the course 
of her rivers, and, at length, reached the then uninhabited island 


of Britain. 


“ First owners of the British land! 
It was your possession, gain’d by no blood or outrage, 
Your fair inheritance; for this, ye lightly regarded 
Those towering palm trees, that lift o’er each dewy fountain, 
Their branching diadems; for this ye turn’d, as in anger, 
From central Europe, exchanging a more happy climate 
lor feebler sunbeams, and less productive abundance.” P. 207. 


And here let us observe how much more great and glorious was 
their title to a country, obtained simply by obeying the command 
of the omniscient and beneficent Creator of all, who expressly gave 
to man ‘“‘dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
Compare this, ye statesmen and diplomatists, ye kings and em- 
perors of continental Europe, with the modern increase of domi- 
nions gained by you, who gathering together your armies, go forth, 
far and wide, ‘‘ seeking whom you may devour.” Battling in the 
name and under the holy cross of Christ! ye perpetrate, without 
remorse, the greatest horrors! ye spread your dominions, east, 
west, north, and south, regardless of all truth, all justice, all law, 
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except the barbarous one of brute power and conquest; your do- 
minions are flooded with the tears of the bereaved widow and the 
helpless orphan; and the way to your thrones is reeking with the 
best blood of a suffering country’s martyred sons. Oh, shame to 
the age of increased information wherein we live! shame, alike to 
the absolute king, the intriguing minister, and the blood-thirsty 
general; who combine to overwhelm the fairest portion of the 
globe in the gulf of their worse than Eastern slavery! Behold 
ltaly,—broken-hearted Poland, alas, unfortunate Poland! how 
similar thy fate to that of the disjointed tribes of ancient Cymru; 
who now look back, in envy, through the dim veil of ages, to the 
time when the Asiatic patriarchs, in peace and good will, took 
possession of Europe and Britain, tilling the ground and feeding 
their flocks and herds! Vain, indeed, have been the efforts, un- 
heeded the aspirations of those two noble countries to be free. 
But let not the despots who now inthral them, believe that the 
day of retribution is far distant. It is at hand. Notwithstanding 
the idle vapouring of France, and the cold-blooded apathy of 
England, Poland must, ere long, be free. In such case Italy will 
follow, when the regenerated genius of liberty shall drive from 
their lands, for ever, the hideous tyrants who have’ so long 
triumphed over them—monsters, than whom a blacker list is not 
to be found in the history of what we call, (somewhat invidiously, 
perhaps,) “the dark ages.” 


We are reminded by the late disastrous events in Poland of 
many of the misfortunes which befel our ancient Celtic fathers. 
The numbers among the Polish nobility who are now driven to 
seek an asylum in foreign lands, present a piteous and heart- 
rending spectacle. But worse is the fate of those who are taken 
by their ruthless conqueror, and made to traverse the horrid snows 
of Siberia; where, amid nature’s desolation and, far worse, in men- 
tal agony, they are left to drag out the remains of their existence 
in despair. Far nobler was the fate of the brave, the royal 
Caractcaus who, when led forth in chains by victorious Rome, 
even in that barbarous age, was treated with a respect which might 
well make the Russian autocrat blush for shame. 


“Lo, now, where Caradoc, led forth in chains as a captive, 
Turns to the magnificence of Roman wealth in amazement; 
And wonders that a nation, adorn’d so nobly, should envy 
His turf-built residence, or assail and seize a cottage-throne! 
By his honour'd father, then left in Rome as a hostage, 
Were the jewels of truth convey’d ere long to Britannia; 
And silently the faith of Christ was borne to this island 
(Ordain’d hereafter to become so true to the Gospel ;) 

For Druidic vanities, with Roman worship of idols, 

Were leagu’d in hostile contention against the believers. 
While the triumphal pomp invites all Rome to behold it, 
Her gray-hair’d senators come forth, and gaze on a champion, 
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Whose nine years’ contest made Roman victory doubtful! 

Costly trappings are borne: and wreaths of gold, the rich ensigns 
Of Britannic royalty: the pris’ner’s captive attendants, | 

His wife, his daughter, his brethren, mournfully proceed. 

Lastly, the chief himself, who approaches calmly to Ceesar’s 

High throne and footstool, as a king to a king, with an aspect 
Of royal grandeur. All heard with breathless attention, 

While the British warrior, with graceful boldness, address’d him. 


“¢T1ad my success in arms equall’d my loftiness of rank, 
T had come rather to afford alliance to the Romans, 
Than to be their captive; nor then had Cesar accounted 
My friendship worthless: for I also rul’d many nations, 
And | am of heroic lineage, although thus afflicted 
By heavy misfortune, and war’s victorious insult. 
I once had followers, arms, wealth, and kingly majesty: 
What man will marvel that [ am full slow to resign them? 
Tho’ ye wish to command all nations, who hath appointed 
That they shall patiently degrade their knees to the bondage ? 
Now my former honours enhance your glory, which either 
Submission or betrayal, till now, would greatly have impair’d. 
My ruin, O, Cesar! will meet with no celebration : 
But should you graciously relieve my painful abasement, 
This deed will for ever give royal fame to clemency.’” P. 209. 


We think our readers will agree with us, that Mr. Parker has 
clothed sublime ideas in worthy language, which renders it the 
more to be regretted that his favorite hexameters have crippled and 
confined his otherwise lofty muse. 


The conquest of the Britons by the Romans, as is well known, 
was not accomplished easily; but when at length effected, the 
usual course of things took place, viz. the introduction of the 
language, laws, manners, and religious observances of the con- 
querors. The Roman language, as a matter of course, became 
afterwards spoken and written in the colleges of Bangoriscoed, 
St. David’s, and the religious houses of Glastonbury, &c. From 
this cause, many Roman words were introduced into the language 
of the aborigines. Hence the partial affinity observable in the 
two languages at the present day. The Romans held their power 
in Britain until the irruption of the northern hive, under ‘‘Alaric 
the tremendous,” when, making their way to the walls of Rome 
itself, her proud ramparts became occupied by Gothic barbarians. 


But our limits warn us that we must, for the present, close our 
observations on a subject too capacious for a single notice. We 
can assure Mr. Parker that, notwithstanding our disapproval of 
his metre, we shall recur to the remainder of his poem with 
great pleasure. This we intend to do in our next number; and 
if, in the meantime, the cheering song of the birds, and the ve- 
getation newly starting into life, in the early Spring, (a season 
highly favorable to poetic effort,) should cause our author to in- 
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voke his muse in a new dress, we shall not fail, at the same time, 
to express our delight at having an opportunity of bestowing 
praise less qualified than we have felt we could honestly do on the 


present occasion. 


Clerical Legacy. Published for the use of the younger Clergy in 
the Diocese of Bangor. By P. Williams, p.p. rector of Llan- 


bedrog. 1 vol. 18mo. Evans, Caernarvon. 


We learn from the preface to this little work, that the reverend, 
learned, and truly estimable author, is now nearly the oldest cler- 

yman in the diocese of Bangor. But, although he has reached 
a period of life when a man’s age is but labour and sorrow, the 
sermons with which he has presented us, were composed at a time 
when his intellectual powers were in full vigour, and were deliver- 
ed to an audience most competent to appreciate their excellences, 
and to detect errors or defects. After a diligent perusal of these 
truly interesting and instructive discourses, we have no hesitation 
in recommending them to the attention of educated Christians, 
and more especially to the younger clergy, for whose use they are 
chiefly designed. 


In the first discourse, which is on the subject of our Lord’s as- 
cension, (John, vi. 61, 62,) the reverend and learned doctor takes 
occasion to expose the errors of those who deny the deity of the 
founder of our holy faith. This is a subject which has too gene- 
rally excited in the minds of disputants on both sides of the ques- 
tion, feelings of an angry and uncharitable nature. We were 
happy to find that Dr. Williams, while he strenuously maintains 
the doctrine of the church, of which he is an ornament, mixes no 
rancour with his arguments, nor does he slide over those of his 
opponents, but, with great fairness and candour, states their ob- 
jections in the words of their most eminent writers; he, more- 
over, acknowledges them as his brethren, a concession which 
would be very reluctantly, if at all, accorded by more modern 
champions of orthodoxy. By these, Socinians and Unitarians are 
commonly regarded as unbelievers, although some of the ablest 
defences of the truth of the Christian religion, are from the pens 
of individuals of those sects—witness Locke and Lardner. We 
greatly fear that a dispute, which has agitated the Christian church 
for more than fourteen centuries, is not likely to be set at rest in 
our days. The natural difficulties of the subject have been aggra- 
vated by futile attempts to explain, by metaphysical terms of hu- 
man invention, the mode of the divine subsistence. The words of 
the excellent and learned Stillingfleet, (in the preface to his Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Trinity,) administer a plain and a 
wise rule, which, were it observed by divines, would greatly con- 
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tribute to heal the wounds which both truth and charity have re- 
ceived in this controversy. ‘‘Since both sides yield,” says he, 
‘that the matter they dispute about is above their reach, the wisest 
course they can take is, to assert and defend what is revealed, and 
not to be peremptory and quarrelsome about that which is ac-~ 
knowledged to be above our comprehension; I mean as to the 
manner how the three persons partake of the divine nature.” 
The course thus wisely recommended, is that which our author 
appears to have followed. 


In a postscript to the sermon, Dr. Williams gives a sketch of 
the character and opinions of the celebrated Hindoo, Rammohun 
Roy, who is now in this country. We offer no apology for insert- 
ing this postscript. 


“As much ado is made by modern Unitarians in favor of their sect, by the 
conversion of Rammohun Roy, and of his preference of their creed, 1 will 
here transcribe the impartial, though rather long, account given of that extra- 
ordinary man by the Rev. J. T. James, in his valuable book, the Semisceptic, 
chap. vill. p. 321. 

““A strong testimony has been borne,’ says Mr. James, ‘to the superiorit 
of the Christian religion over all others, within these few years, by the self- 
conversion of a native Bengalese, named Rammohun Roy; a person possess- 
ing, as it appears, a large property in that country, and enjoying a considerable 
reputation for his talents and liberality. Nor is his fame at all impaired by 
the manner in which he has treated the subject, to which his attention has 
been for many years engaged. 

«He first made his appearance as an author by the publication of a treatise 
in the Persian language, in the year 1804; the chief object of which was to 
inveigh against the adoption of idolatrous worship in any form of religion. 
Consistently with his professions, he employed himself, for some years after- 
wards, in endeavouring to purify the Hinda religion from this charge, as well 
as another, to which equal exception might be taken—the admission of a plu- 
rality of gods; and he seemed to have entertained strong hopes of being able 
to clear it of those errors and abuses, which were the natural result of such 
doctrines. One of his most celebrated works is the abridgment of the 
Vedants; in the preface of which he states his conviction that, “the super- 
stitious practices which deformed the Hindd religion, have nothing to do with 
the pure spirit of its dictates.” And he labours, in consequence, to set forth 
to the world his view of what ought to be called a pure system of Hindi 
Deism. 

“* His mind, however, does not, by any means, appear to have long rested 
satisfied with the Hindt system, even in this reformed state ; and, after making 
some researches into the Koran, which do not seem to have repaid his pains, 
he turned his thoughts toward the Christian religion, and his choice at once 
was fixed. lis words are these: ‘I found the doctrines of Christ more con- 
ducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use of rational beings, 
than any other which had come within my knowledge.’ It was not, however, 
until he had spent some years in the acquisition of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, and had diligently perused the sacred writings in their original 
tongue, that his mind felt at ease upon the subject; and that, as he says, he 
became a Christian. 

“Tt is necessary to observe in this place, that Rammohun Roy is, as to his 
principles of belief, a professed Unitarian, and has even become a zealous po- 
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lemie in behalf of that sect. That his mind should have taken this turn, is a 
fact which admits an easy explanation. He set out originally in search of a 
religion that might be more satisfactory to him than that in which he and his 
countrymen had been brought up. Finding the Christian religion to afford 
the most perfect system of morality, he adopts it immediately on that ground : 
and on that ground only, rejecting whatsoever else might belong to it, if it 

did not accord with his taste. He was actuated by no sentiment of piety, he 
felt none of that awe for the Supreme Being, which is the very corner-stone 
of all religion, and aimed at gratifying the speculative passion of his own 
mind, rather than sought to perform a duty to God. One may justly ques- 
tion, from his style of writing, whether such a notion ever entered his thoughts : 
he appears rather to be so far transported by the selfishness of enthusiasm, as 
to forget the Divinity altogether; and may be said to exhibit one more exam- 
ple of that unconscious duplicity of feeling, which seems almost invariably to 
attach to the profession of Deism. ue 

“¢We must not look upon him in the light of a religious man of any de 
scription, but merely as a caterer in morality; one who carves out for himself, 
and for the use, as he says, of his brethren, just what pleases himself, and re- 
jects what displeases him; though at the same time professing to believe the 
gospel to be the message of God. 

“<The parts of the New Testament which he has published for the Hindus, 
under the title of “The Precepts of Jesus,” are mere selections of those passa- 
ges, which he supposes to contain an exposition of the moral law. This is all 
vastly well, as far as it goes; but Rammohun Roy ought to have known that, 
supposing the establishment of a system of good morality to be the main end 
of the gospel, yet that on which it depends for establishment is the efficacy of 
the means which it employs. On these, as he ought to know, infinite stress 
is laid in various parts of the gospel, and it is those peculiar means belonging 
to it which make Christianity, to use his own words, “better adapted” for the 
use of rational beings than any other system of religion. 

“*Here then we detect that feeling by which he was secretly, and, perhaps, 
almost unwittingly, impelled in his design. He had commenced his labours 
on the subject of religion, with the laudable intention of exterminating all the 
supertinous gods of the Hindti system; and, still warm with the same ideas 
of reformation, his mind instantly revolts against any thing which seems in his 
view to involve a contradiction to his ideas: for this reason it is, that, though 
otherwise holding it in the highest admiration, he demurs to those articles of 
faith which Christianity requires. He is still haunted by the remembrance of 
his discarded and supernumerary deities, and objects to the doctrine of the 
Trinity as if it were another species of that Polytheism from which he has just 
escaped: he attacks it not indeed with similar animosity, for the subject would 
not admit of it, but with all the feelings of a man who had been successful in 
one combat, and looked to nothing but triumph in a second. _ He will not stop 
to consider the real nature of a Christian's belief on this subject, and seems as 
if unwilling to understand that we abhor a multiplicity of gods as strongly as 
he does, and denounce such belief in terms at least as positive and as sincere. 
He will not remember, for an instant, what it is that we assert when we call 
ourselves worshippers of ‘Unity in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.’ 

_“*He repeats the words indeed, but declares them to be utterly unintelli- 
gible; making use of the phrase which has been so often brought forward by 
the Deist and Unitarian, that three cannot be one, or one be three. Here then 
we come to his point, and will examine its meaning: we will concede, that, 
speaking of material substances, the assertion cannot be said to be true; but 
speaking of immaterial, it certainly may, and not only may but is clearly and 
demonstratively shown. to be so with regard to our human selves. How much 
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more then have we a right to assume it to be the case with God, ‘who isa 
spirit,’ a perfect immaterial being? With regard to ourselves, we know that 
the soul, the will, and the perception are three, and yet it cannot be denied 
that they are also indivisibly one: they offer, therefore, an. illustration of. the 
common doctrine with regard to the Trinity, which no one will venture to 
impugn. He alludes, indeed, himself to this mode of illustration, but has got 
into confusion by an error with regard to the word substance, which he under- 
stands in a sense that never could have been intended by the author of the 
Athanasian creed, or any other rational Christian. 

«But let us examine his words: ‘The Trinitarians,’ he says, ‘should estab- 
lish, first, that the soul, will, and perception, are three substances ;” now, had 
the usual distinction between matter and spirit been present to his thoughts 
while writing, he never could have been guilty of the absurdity of imagining, 


that those who hold the doctrine of the Trinity could mean, by the word sub- 


stance, to express a material being, or even could expect any one so to inter- 
pret it. The Greek word for substance is odsia, or being, (whether used as 
explanatory, or originally so written, is of little consequence,) and unity of 
substance is 0u0-ovgia, or togetherness of being: and itis evident that nothing 
more is meant by the use of the word substance, than to give that analogy from 
matter which might be applied to assist om conception of the divine nature. 

“¢Another common point of the Unitarians, and which Rammohun Roy 
mentions, is the application to Jesus Christ of the word sent; which, he says, 
implies the ‘subordinate nature of him, a messenger, to the nature of God, by 
whom he was sent.’ This error again arises from a forgetfulness, on his part, 
of the very first condition under which we form a notion of the divine nature, 
namely, that it is every where present. If the word sent were to be interpreted 
as we use it with regard to ourselves as material beings, it would be as he 
states it; but we ought to read the expression under an idea of the universal 
presence of God: and, therefore, sent cannot, whether applied to Christ or to 
the Holy Ghost, be capable of being construed after his fashion. ‘Sent’ is 
not sent as men would send, but is spoken in allusion to the character of the 
Godhead: we add, however, that when the phrase is used with regard to 
Christ in his character of man, it becomes literal in its application; that is, so 
far as his humanity is concerned, but this is all that can be said. 

“¢ Most of the difficulties, if not all, that Rammohun Roy meets with in 
the expressions of the New Testament, arise from his not duly distinguishing 
between them, when applied to Christ in his human character, and when re | 
are so in his spiritual: which if the attentive reader of scripture hold in mind, 
he will easily unravel much of the sophistry of the Unitarian. 

“‘¢The unfortunate divisions which so long have existed upon this subject, 
have arisen from the attempt, on the part of mankind, to define and describe, 
with too much precision of language, those things and relations of which we 
have, in this our present state of being, but an imperfect idea: and the pushing 
analogies from “earthly things,” which are only used in condescension to that 
imperfection, to an extreme to which they never are meant to be carried. The 
cases, however, which are stated in this publication, are not of a very difficult 
nature: we have light enough, even of ourselves, to discover where the error 
lies, and to explain the pretended mystery of the objector. 

““¢ As to the rest of this work of Rammohun Roy, it is written, cértainly, 
with great industry and ingenuity, and, during the earlier part of the corres- 
pondence which he maintained with the missionaries in the. East, with much 
appearance of candour. If he subsequently departed from the strict im- 
partiality which he originally prescribed to himself, it is no more than might 
be expected from human nature; and it must be said, that the argument which 
he has constructed upon his view of a variety of passages selected from the 
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New Testament, is not very formidable even to the unlearned, and I will 
venture to say that, let any man, after their perusal, sit down with the New 
Testament in his hand, and read attentively ten chapters following one another, 
taken from almost any part of the book indiscriminately, he will then find 
Rammohun Roy’s seven hundred pages fully answered, and a conviction the 
very opposite to that which he has drawn to be fairly established in his mind. 

«<Still, however, Rammohun Roy’s unbiassed opinion as to the superior 
excellence of the morality of the Christian religion remains, and it is this with 
which we have at present chiefly concern; but of him enough, and more than 
enough, has been said.’” P. 40. 


Sermon II. (from 1 Timothy, iv. 13,) was preached at a general 
ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Oxford; and, as the occa- 
sion required, has relation to the qualifications requisite for the 
proper discharge of clerical duties. ‘‘The knowledge of religion, 
(says Dr. Williams,) like every other useful knowledge, is only to 
be acquired by well directed industry.” 


“The languages in which revelation was originally conveyed to us should 
be acquired; histories are to be examined, facts investigated, opinions to be 
canvassed, nay the precise meaning of a single word frequently to be settled : 
these are difficulties which successive ages have increased, and which, 
however they may have been diminished during this and the preceding 
century, are not yet, by any means, entirely removed. True it is, indeed, that 
the learned labours of some excellent divines in our church have furnished us 
with productions of the first rate, and various in their kind; but these, instead 
of rendering us indolent, should, at the same time that they excite our gratitude, 
rouse us to emulation, and encourage us to improve, with equal assiduity, the 
talent which hath been committed to our trust. 

“But why should I entirely pass over, as an incentive to diligence and 
attention to duty, the regard we ought to have for the credit, the welfare, and 
interest of our country? It has been the fashion to hold this remote corner of 
the world in a supercilious point of view: Britons have never been wanting in 
manly spirit and integrity of principle. Let us not then degenerate from our 
ancestors, but rather cultivate that principle and improve that spirit in the 
study of whatever can invigorate or adorn it. What! thongh we are behind 
our more polished neighbours in the arts of luxury and refinement, why should 
we remain behind them in the cultivation of our understanding, and of the 
decent and valuable arts of life? 

“There is one thing more, which perhaps, as individuals, will strike us no 
less forcibly, and, therefore, should not be omitted; our character and our in- 
fluence are concerned in this matter: men are not naturally inclined to pay 
much respect or attention to those they think no wiser than themselves, and 
even the very multitude will often disregard the best admonitions, when they 
think there is but little or no learning to give those admonitions their due 
weight. Thus example and advice are made to lose much of the authority 
naturally belonging to them: accordingly, to the ignorance, no less than to 
the immorality of the public teachers of religion, have been justly attributed 
that contempt which they laboured under, and that impiety which baffled all 
their exertions, when thick darkness hung over the Christian church. 

“Yet high authority is often more forcible than general arguments: I will 
therefore just observe, that Christians of all ages and of all countries, except a 
few ignorant fanatics with some ill-designing men, have constantly concurred in 
the recommendation of sound literature; and the church, as early as the time of 
that crafty apostate Julian, considered his decree, which, in effect, forbad all 
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Christians to be taught the rudiments of grammar, as a more destructive 
engine against the Christian faith (and so it certainly was,) than all the san- 
guinary persecutions of his blood-thirsty predecessors. It is also worth while 
to take notice, that soon after the revival of letters had opened the way for the 
reformation, when we see the religion of Christ emerging out of a state of 
ignorance and barbarism, and approaching somewhat nearer to its original 

rity, that wise and salutary law which excludes unlearned persons from the 
Sane ministry, acquired the force and influence it still retains in the greatest 

art of the Christian world: may it never be relaxed or diminished. 

“T need not point out to you minutely the uses of the different branches of 
human learning, or observe in what respects they severally contribute to the 
illustration and confirmation of sacred scripture. Without entering into these 

articulars, the reason to induce us to give attendance to reading is, I should 
leon sufficiently strong: I might add, however, that we shall thus prepare 
ourselves for filling higher stations in life with proper dignity; that we shall 
best understand the true end and happiness of man; that, should it be our lot 
to mix much with the world, we shall check, hereby, any latent propensity 
to idleness and idle diversions, and keep aloof from the vicious and foolish 
fashions of mankind, that, in the greatest solitude, we shall avoid the danger 
of becoming slaves to our appetites, because we shall have always in our 
power the means of pleasure and mental conversation, and, above all, that 
whatever rational, and moral, and religious improvement we shall here make, 
we are to consider it only as a foundation for further acquisitions: for righte- 
ousness is immortal, and to him that hath shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance; but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 

“If then, upon the whole, we have good reason to believe it to be the 
settled purpose of God’s providence, that learning and philosophy properly 
so called shall ever contribute to the understanding and advancement of true 
religion, and that the alliance which by nature seems to subsist between the 
human mind and whatever things are true, aud fair, and good, shall always be 
disordered by ignorance, it becomes the duty of every liberal-minded man to 
give attendance (according to his leisure and abilities,) to reading to the im- 
provement, that is, of his intellectual faculties; if then of every such man, how 
much more of him who is purposely appointed to check the progress of 
wickedness and vice, and to maintain the cause of true religion and vir- 
tue.” P.65. 

‘“‘With regard, then, to the mysterious parts of our religion, (and mysterious 
parts one could not but expect in a religion come from Heaven, and addressed 
to creatures of such confined capacities,) a man of this character being fully 
persuaded that all the knowledge to be gained of them must be derived from 
relation, will attend, therefore, principally to the expressions of the inspired 
writers themselves. Here, however, he will carefully avoid that dangerous, 
though common, error of considering such expressions separately, but will 
compare them with the contexts and with each other, and will take an enlarged 
view of the scope and argument of the author: he will not attempt to refine 
on what is above his comprehension, or explain, on principles of human 
philosophy, what he would never have had any notion of, had it not been 
supernaturally revealed; nevertheless, he will not reject any assistances that 
can be obtained from the exertions of the human mind, but will be careful 
that it be exerted in a proper way, and confined within those limits which 

God has fixed to it.” P. 84. 


Sermon III. (from 2 Timothy, ii. 15,) is entitled ‘‘ The difficulties 
attending a just explanation of Scripture considered, as they have 
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arisen from the gradual progress of revealed religion through a 
length of time.” This is not the production of our author, 


but of Dr. Joshua Berkeley, and-is well worthy of a place in the 
selection, as will appear from the following passages. 


“Another important occasion of difficulty in explaining the books of the 
New ‘Testament, arises from the evidences of Prophecy, which those writings, 
as the other scriptures had done, carry with them; and which, gradually 
unfolding themselves, support the cause, and assist the progress of revelation. 

“The application of prophecy, is necessarily a matter of great nicety and 
judgment; requiring also extensive learning and long acquaintance with the 
prophetic style and manner; particularly, where prophecies, as it is observable 
often in the New Testament, are blended and incorporated with other sub- 
jects. The wonderful agreement of events, as they have sprung up, with the 
prophecies thus left us, as sacred pledges of the truth of the gospel, has suffi- 
ciently explained to us the reasons of the divine economy in this respect. 

“If. If the causes assigned were sufficient to introduce obscurities in the 
earliest period; a great length of time hath at present heightened every former 
difficulty, while it hath added others nearly as important, and immediately 
arising fromitself. The consideration of these was the second object [had in view. 

“A just knowledge of the laws, customs, and manners of foreign nations, 
is, even to their contemporaries, a matter of great study and attention. It is 
unnecessary to observe how much more judgment, as well as industry, will be 
required, when these laws and customs have so long, in a great measure, 
ceased to have any existence but in description. In these respects, therefore, 
and in all circumstances affecting the history of nations, every former difficulty 
has been increased by time, while new ones have arisen immediately from the 
same cause. 

“The divine wisdom, having at the time it thought expedient, withdrawn 
the gift of Inspiration and sealed the sacred volume; it soon became the grand 
object of the Christian church to draw the line, and to ascertain with precision, 
what should be judged to be the genuine work of the Spirit, and what should 
be admitted as useful to explain the sacred writings, but not received as of 
equal authority. 

“The canon of scripture was at length settled on the clearest evidence, and 
the strongest proofs of the genuineness of the several writings were laid up for 
the use of future ages. Such, I mean, as result from the attestation of the 
great number of transcripts of the original; of ancient versions into the 
principal languages, which were dispersed through the most distant countries ; 
of citations of inany parts of the New Testament occurring in the writings of 
the first fathers; and of early testimonies of ancient authors, both Jewish and 
heathen. 

“Such evidences having been, by the Divine care, treasured up, which the 
discretion and industry of future ages, might call forth and avail themselves 
of, the dark period of ignorance and superstition succeeded. During this 
period the knowledge of the sacred writings received little cultivation; yet a 
strong argument of the genuineness of those writings, as we now possess them, 
may be derived from the history of those times. The oracles of the Old 
Testament were committed to the Jews, as unsuspicious guardians of those 
scriptures by which themselves were condemned. In the same manner many 
of the acknowledged manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and some of the 
most respectable versions, were intrusted to the church of Rome; which may, 
had we no other evidence of their genuineness, be hence conceived to have come 
down to us without any essential corruption; since every page condemns the 
principles and doctrines of that church, to whose keeping these books had 
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been delivered, and which, as the Jews had done, was ignorantly fulfilling the 
prophecies that it thus preserved. 

““When the shades of ignorance were dispelled on the rivival of letters, 
divine knowledge had its share of cultivation; and as editions and versions of 
the scriptures at large, and of those of the New Testament in particular, ap- 
peared at different times, new manuscripts were gradually brought out to 
public notice.” P. 121. 


Sermon IV. (from Acts, i. 6, 7.) was preached at Bangor. From 
this we cannot afford room for more than a short extract. 


“Ts it not matter of serious concern to every Christian, to every Christian 
minister especially, to vindicate his religion from every injurious imputa- 
tion? We, my brethren, in particular, should ‘be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us, with 
meekness and fear.’ 

‘To the want of this readiness and ability one may ascribe, in a great mea- 
sure, at least, the corruption and decay of Christianity in a neighbonring 
kingdom, and too generally all over the continent, if not in our own country 
likewise. For there, more especially, the profligate church of Rome, taking 
advantage of the ‘dark or middle age,’ as it is called, burdened the rational 
religion of Christ with a load of absurdities, which its very ministers disbe- 
lieve; and which the bulk of their philosophers, being but partial and sceptical 
inquirers after truth, mistake for Christianity itself. And thus, by degrees, 
have they been sinking into the dregs of materialism and infidelity, and have, 
at last, in their madness, banished religion from their land. 

“ But, thanks be to God, ‘we have not so learned Christ.’ We have em- 
braced his religion upon different principles, and can, I trust, satisfactorily 
prove it to ourselves and others, to be most rational, most holy, and divine. 
As to inquirers, of a presumptuous cast, ‘who seek to know above what is 
written,’ the best and securest way of dealing with such, is to point out the 
unreasonableness of their demand, and to expose its absurdity. Nor can this 
be foreign from the purposes of the present solemnity; for here we are assem- 
bled to inculcate, on ourselves and others, the belief and practice of the only 
pure religion in the world ; which it were idle to attempt, without previously 
removing all possible objection.” P. 141. 


The following observations are quite as applicable, (if not more 
so,) to the present, times as when they were first delivered. 


‘Seeing the infinite advantages, as well as the necessity, of subordination 
in all civilized society, and knowing the peculiar privileges we enjoy from 
our divine religion, and under our admirable constitution; the glory of its 
real friends and the envy of its enemies; let us, in the hour of peril, rally, one 
and all, in our different stations, around that constitution, a faithfully dis- 
charge our several duties; being ever ready to lose our lives in preserving 
that, which our forefathers lost their lives in obtaining. God forbid we should 
ever degenerate from them! But let us ever rest assured, that those several 
duties can never be faithfully discharged without a due sense of religion. In 
this, alas, there is room to fear we are fast degenerating! Within but a few 
years the grand and petty jury, at our different assizes, were wont to considcr 
it as part of their duty to attend such a solemnity, as the present, and the 
house of God was filled with his worshippers. ‘But now they make light of 
it, and go their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchandise,’ or are, 
perhaps, occupied with more frivolous concerns. In the day of danger and 
affliction our ‘ fathers trusted in God, and were delivered.’ 

“It becomes us to be animated by their piety, no less than Ly their valour: 
NO. XIII. I 
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and the more so, because in these our days a proud, unnatural, irreligious, 
and most wretched independence has been proposed and recommended, as the 
first object of desire, to each individual. Yes, we have been told, in contra- 
diction of our daily experience, and notwithstanding the infinitely various 
inequalities which we see between man and man in mental, as well as cor- 
poral, endowments, that we are nevertheless all equal. The reverence and 
affection, which the sense of inferiority and the consciousness of obligation 
were intended to create, are now condemned as the effects of a mistaken 
judgment and an abject spirit; and, in their stead, are introduced discontent, 
and envy, and conceit, and impatience of all subordination. Loosened there- 
fore are all the ties that bind, not kingdoms only, but families together. And 
thus, at once, the best security of public peace 1s shaken, and all the charities 
of domestic life destroyed, and all its comforts sapped and undermined! 
Civil society, is, in short, annihilated! But neither is this the whole, nor 
even the chief part of the evil! this impatience of all dependence of one man 
upon another is the consequence, only, of a still more diabolical temper, 
which implies, in fact, an impatience of all dependence even upon God him- 
self. When visited with afflictions, or encompassed with difficulties, we are 
now no longer to derive comfort from God, and trust in his providence and 
protection. When we feel, as we must feel in innumerable instances, our 
own ignorance and infirmity, we are now no longer to look up for direction 
to the revelation of his will! we are to consider it as wisdom to let loose, un- 
restrained, every inordinate desire, and as meanness to ‘fear Him, who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell!’ We are taught, in fact, to say with 
the fool, there is no God! And when we shall perfectly have learnt this 
impious and horrible creed, what is the liberty or satisfaction, to which we 
shall have attained? Why, we may then, without remorse, become every man 
the instrument of his neighbour's misery, and of his own shame: we may then 
exchange the firm hope of a blessed immortality for the gloomy idea of anni- 
hilation. 
“From a system of such consummate wickedness, infamy, and falsehood, 


let us always pray in the energetic language of the litany of our church, and 
say from the heart and soul, good Lord, deliver us!” P. 179. 


If we had given way to our own inclination we should have ex- 
tended our quotations, but we have already exceeded the limits 
which could be: conveniently assigned to the review of a single 
work of small dimensions. Most sincerely do we hope that the 
pious and aged author may have the satisfaction of witnessing its 


extensive circulation, not only in the Principality, but throughout 
the island. 


We cannot dismiss this article without noticing the opinion 


which Dr. Williams (preface, p. ix.) expresses respecting the fate 
of the Welsh language. 


“As to the Welsh language itself, ‘the literature of Wales (as Dr. Owen 
Pughe justly observes) is at this time in the last stage of its decline :” which 
observation is fully confirmed by Mr. Knight, who says that but ‘few scholars 
now speak the language, fewer still write it; and among the gentry it has long 
since ceased to be the vernacular tongue.’ Had not, indeed, the church ser 


vice been performed in Welsh in this and a few other parts of the Principality, 


the language, like the Cornish, would long, ere this, have vanished from the 
face of the earth. 
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the most one can expect from the Eisteddfodau is the publishing of some old 
mss. which not one in a thousand would read; nor, if they did, would under- 
stand. No, no; the meridian of the Welsh, both people and language, is gone 
by, never more to return, 





“ —fuimus Cambri, fuit Wallia, et ingens 
Gloria Cambrorum - 


There are subjoined two discourses in Welsh, displaying the 
same unaffected piety, and creating the same interest in the breast 
of the reader as the others. In the latter, as in the whole book, 
which, in these days, is a rare quality indeed, we do not think 
there is a single line calculated to produce any thing approaching 
to religious disputation. 


The Last of the Sophis. A Poem. By C. F. Henningsen, a 
Minor. London: Longman and Co., 1831. 


Tus is, indeed, an age fertile in the production of poetry. In all 
ranks of life are to be found literary men, and amongst these a 
great number are professed poets, or the rather, according to our 
ideas, makers of verses, measurers of epigrams, perpetrators of 
acrostics; with not a few whose delight would appear to consist 
in the most servile imitation of the lamented Byron, whose excel- 
lencies these literary toad-eaters cannot understand, but whose 
defects are lauded by them as beauties, and, consequently, are 
the more glaringly exhibited; as the faults of a manufactured 
article are more easily discoverable when mounted in tinsel, than 
when set in gold. 


We will not here enter into a discussion of what may be the 
causes of the dearth of sterling poetry amongst us; though, in our 
opinion, many things combine to keep down and enslave the glowing 
spirit of the British muse: for be it remembered that although she 
sleeps, she yet is mighty, and must, ere long, exhibit a glorious 
resurrection. Possibly not the slightest obstacle, to any great 
poetical fame, among the votaries of the art in England, arises 
from the commercial calculating habits of the people, who are led 
to believe that every thing which is not deducible from the rules 
of arithmetic, double and single entry, barter, drawback, profit 
and loss, is, as a matter of course, unworthy the slightest attention 
of a lucid understanding: so long as this shall be the case, so long 
shall we be destitute of any thing like the fervour and grandeur 
of those writers who once shed a lustre on their age and country. 


Poetry flourishes not in the busy haunts of men, but lives and 
moves and has her being amid the mountains, the vales, the rocks, 


the woody dells, the streams. She is ever sweet and condescend- 
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ing, as she is lofty and noble: the halo of her glory ts seen hover- 
ing not only o’er 


“The cloud-clapp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 


but things less dazzling, though not less interesting, share her 
capacious heart, and are fostered by her maternal care. Poetry, 
like sleep, may be truly called ‘nature’s soft nurse: dear to her 
is the ery of the infant, the bleating of the lamb, the song of the 
birds, the chime of holy bells, beneath whose towers 


F - oo” 
“The pealing anthem swells the note of praise; 


dear the milkmaid’s lovelorn ballad, and the village song of honest 
heartfelt mirth, “the gun fast thundering, and the winded horn, 

the low lament of rustic wo, heard ’mid the shaded oaks, where 
suffering age is seen with tottering steps, mourning o’er the bier of 
virgin innocence, its prop and stay,—its hope and pride. All 
these, and ten thousand other objects, are called up before the 
magic wand of poetry, who reigns and revels in the abundance 
and beauty of the universe. 

Thanks be to God there are some even in the present day (and 
the author of ‘The last of the Sophis” is amongst them,) who are 
alive to these inexhaustible stores, and who have evinced that they 
are so, by the production of poems that will perpetuate their 
names. Byron was a wonder,—a giant who far surpassed all his 
contemporaries, as they themselves are ready to admit; yet was the 
light he shed, however brillant, but a coruscation, taking a course 
wild and eccentric as that of the chariot of Phabus under the mad 
direction of Phaeton. Vain, indeed, are the regrets of his fondest 
admirers, that his genius did not blaze with a flame steady as it 
was great and wonderful. After him come the names of Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Wilson, Crabbe, and James Montgomery: the 
first of whom is indeed a bard of the heart, and the rest are worthy 
of an honorable place in the temple of the goddess. Besides these, 
we have our Cambrian queen of song the delightful Felicia Hemans, 
and proud are we to acknowledge her fame as shedding honour on 
the loved land of our fathers. We have also her of the lofty strain 
and pastoral lay, Mary Russell Mitford. We have James Hogqgq, 
the untutored and highly gifted bard of Caledonia; and though 
last, not least, we have the forest minstrels William and Mary 
Howitt who, husband and wife, live together according to God’s 
holy ordinance, and write their sweet verses under the fervid 
sympathy of their united inspiration, 

But the stirring nature of our subject is leading us away from 
a new and young aspirant to poetic fame, whom we would not, 
neither could we feel disposed to, neglect. 


The poem of a Th last of the Sophis” will possibly induce our 
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Cambrian friends to ask why we have introduced it to their notice; 
we will tell them: the scene of the poem is laid in Persia and 
Tartary, and our Welsh subscribers are too well versed in antiquity 
not to know that the ancient Britons were originally an Asiatic 
tribe, the descendants of Japhet, who peopled the whole of 
Western Europe, including the British Isles; and that, therefore, 

when we place before them a poem founded on historical facts, 

relating to the history of Persia, we are giving them an account of 
the soul-stirring actions of those who are ¢ :onnected with them by 
blood. But this is not our only reason: the inhabitants of Wales, 

we take it, possess as great a proportion of intelligence as those of 
any other part of the world, and therefore cannot but feel a great 
interest in any literary production of general interest; added to 
which, we will venture to assert that ihe. poem before us possesses 

very superior claims to their attention, not only from the manner 
in which it is executed, but from its being the production of a youth 
not yet seventeen years of age. We must confess that, generally 
speaking, we have an aversion to precocity, whether it be exhibited 
poetically, scientifically, or otherwise, inasmuch as we have seldom 
or never known that the flattering promises of very early genius 
have been fulfilled in riper age; anal did we not see, in the volume 
before us, indications of strong and masterly intellect, together 

with an extent of attainment that we sinc erely believe will, in 
future, bring forth the worthiest fruit, we would not have entered 
into its examination. 


The scene and action of the poem is in the time of Nadir, better 
known by the name of Kouli Khan, who, though sprung from the 
lowest origin, effected by treachery, murder, and every crime, the 
summit of human ambition, viz. a throne. He has driven from 
the country Mandano, the last of the line of Sophi, or Sephi, who 
seeks an asylum amongst the Daghistan Tartars, where he attains 
high rank and honours, and becomes enamoured of the daughter 
of inate chief, the darkly beautiful Zuleyda.  Kouli Khan having, 
meanwhile, overrun Asia, turns his arms against the hordes of 
Daghistan, which event, unfortunately, delays the intended mar- 
riage of Mandano and Zuleyda. By the cunning and violence of 
a pretended dervise, Mandano is robbed of his betrothed bride. 
This event, and his natural hatred towards - usurper Kouli Khan, 
give rise to incidents of the story, which are fearful in the extreme, 
and altogether full of that wild and romantic interest, which is so 
plentifully scattered through the records of the East, and a know 
ledge of which gave rise to the equally romantic actions of chi- 

valry in Britain, first evinced, be it remembered, by the renowned 
King Arthur of Wales. But we must lay before our readers a few 
specimens of our young author’s powers, or we might feel inclined 
to go, in our prosing ‘critical mood, into the pith and marrow of 
his story, which would be, as regards the sale of the book, ex- 
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tremely unfair. We prefer therefore to give, in fairness, a few 
pages at random. The first and second stanzas run thus: 


“T long had paused—my lonely lyre 
Had ceased to swell to notes of fire, 
For age, with cold pervading chill, 
Had passed upon its magic thrill. 
But come! again thy murmuring chord 
Must sing that vanished desert horde, 
And lend thy melody, to tell 
A tale o’er which I’ve loved to dwell, 
Till every sound that left thy strings 
Was soft as that the west wind brings 
From Eden, on its airy wings. 

It was the earliest morning hour, 

That dawning down o’er rocky tower, 
And minaret and pinnacle, 

The gazer’s eye might form at will, 
Mid masses rude, round every hill, 
As if those fairy things had laid 

The shapeless rocks around the glade, 
And a in wild confusion strewed— 
To mimic man—in playful mood: 
And as the wave rolled clear and still, 
The mist rode o’er it thick and chill, 
In distant clouds above it twining, 

As if to hide the bright orb shining, 
And yet in vain the flashes play 

With many a mingled tint and ray, 
As if within that deep sunshine 

The trace of something more divine 
Were left, and that it seemed to say, 
Thus, through the mist of earth and clay— 
The soul will mix with brighter day ! 


Far o’er the flashing waters, mark 
The Tartar’s homeward-veering bark, 

Which dash to dash above that sea 

Darts like the wild swan merrily, 

And shoots, beneath the skilful hand, 

Like sea-bird to the distant land; 

But he must struggle hard as yet 

Who guides it, ere his foot is set 

On shore, for breaking round the bay, 

Where many a rock projecting lay, 

High dashed the shivered waves in spray,— 

An instant, and the stranger drew, 

With stalwart arm, his frail canoe l 
The danger of the breakers through, 

And moored it in a silent creek, 

That fitted well such light caique. 

Both slight was he, of make and form, 

Yet dusk-like hues before the storm, 

When mingled dark and light on high, 

Sweep slowly changing o'er the sky, 
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His raven eye glanced full and free, 

And yet it spoke all haughtily, 

When glancing through those long silk lashes— 
As lightning through the forest dashes,— 

Dark too his brow, and mingled there 

Were passion’s furrowing hues of care, 

And high adventure in his air. 

Too haughty he for Tartar race 

In mien, and features of the face; 

His eye more wild, his glance more bold, 

Iiad deemed them else of Persian mould.” P. 7. 


The casual reader will, doubtless, remark that the style of Mr. 
Henningsen is an imitation of the Giaour, or Bride of Abydos of 
Byron; but let such an individual read, as we have done, the poem 
carefully through, and he will then see that, however the author 
may occasionally have fallen into this favorite school, there are, in 
other places, strong proofs of a full, rich, and original vien of 
poetical ore, which it will require only time and study to develope 
and display. At the same time, Mr. Henningsen must bear in 
mind that we are against any continuance, in his future labours, 
of an imitation of even so great a poet as Byron; who, although 
he is to be studied, yet it must be rather with the intent of ana- 
lyzing the singular construction of his powerful genius, and fathom- 
ing the depths of his extraordinary mind, than for the purpose of 
imitating him, however successfully. We do not mean to say that the 
latter has been the object of our youthful writer; but we think it 
not out of season to caution him against falling into an error, 
which has frequently been a stumblingblock to the progress of 
poetical powers, which would otherwise have met with their due 
meed of fame. We will further tell him that he has no need to 
copy even the first of our modern bards. He will find, or we are 
much mistaken, when he shall have had the experience of a few 
more years, that close study, and looking abroad into the great 
book of nature, will effect for him what all the imitative powers in 
the world could never secure. We are the more inclined to this 
opinion as even, already, he has evidently studied and reflected 
in a manner that would do credit to a riper age, as appears by the 
following stanza. 


“ Well, I have wondered oft how man 

Will shorten life’s contracted span, 
To call himself, perchance, the lord 
Of some unruly tribe or horde; 
But, such the passion, such the rage, 
Till chills ambition’s fire with age; 
Himself the offspring of an hour, 
Forgotten, like the trampled flower 
We prize when fresh and bloomingly 

Its hue and odour meet the eye; 
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Then left to lie amid decay, 

The cold consuming insects’ prey: 

Yet such a thing will care for aught, 

And pass through scenes, with peril fraught, 
That others of their name may deem, 

When they and theirs are like a dream, ‘ 
And years have cast their dusky veil 
Around the half-forgotten tale. 

Yes, gain, or honour’s magic word, 

Wilt bid him rush through wave and sword, 
Thus, Nadir flushed with victory came, 

To tear another palm from fame; 

Kut here, for foemen groweth none, 

And all that tyrant hand hath won 

In this wild nursery of the brave, 

Hath been destruction or a grave,— 

Yet, thousands rushing with the crest 
Whose sun hath never been depressed, 

With conquering Kouli for their lord, 

May crush a lonely desert horde.” P. 28. 


From this we will turn to the terrific description of battle, where 
our young author seems as much at home, as if he had himself 
witnessed a campaign among the irregular warriors of the East. 


“éUp, up!’ said Sadi, and we rose 


Like tiger darting on his foes; 
One fearful blaze from rock to rock, , 
While earth seemed quivering with the shock ; 

And deafening cry, and horrid shriek, 

And thunders volleying from the peak, 

That shewed beneath their crimson light, 

The ‘Tartars starting to the fight; 

From every crag there is a flash— 

Then down the mountain warriors dash, 

And all was mixed in one wild crash: 

As hurled the foremost warriors felt, 

Food for the vultures of the dell. 

Again they paused, again the roar 

Spread wider, louder than before ; 

For joming wildly band to band 

In conflict mix, the sword in hand, 

And jar the sabres as they clash, 

And o’er the night the carbines flash ; 

And riding on their burning breath, 

Shoot forth the messengers of death. 

In vain, such arms too slowly kill, 

The carnage must be wider still; ) 
And hatred deadlier aim the blow 

Than parted from their burning glow: 
Thus armed by fury on they go, 
Ilere friends to friends, here foes to foes; | 
Till one loud cry of ‘Omar!’ rose, 
That ery so often heard in fight, 
The sign of foeman’s death or flight. 
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‘To Nadir and his turbaned ranks, 

That cry was heard on Ganges’ banks ; 

And in the meadows of Kashmere, 

Omen of conquest, death and fear; 

3ut here thou art on freedom’s land, 

And answering to thy cry, the brand 

Starts only wider from its sheath. * *” P. 38. 


We will extract but one passage more, where Mandano, after 
the rescue and death of his beloved Zuleyda, returns to his moun- 
tain home, Daghistan. 


“1 sought my native land again; 
The mountain snow, the desert plain 
Were passed with scarcely wearying speed, 
Till death bereft me of my steed ; 
He bore me many a hundred league, 
At last, exhausted by fatigue, 
He died beside a mountain lake, 
Too tardy reached his thirst to slake. 
| wept, the only living thing 
Whose love on earth to me would cling, 
Was gone; ‘twas but a horse, indeed, 
But oh! it was a gallant steed 
lor fire, and restlessness, and speed ; 
To me in flight, or battle true, 
One only lord it owned and knew. 
A wanderer in the wilderness, 
Exchanged with me his tattered dress, 
Thus I again my road pursued, 
O’er loveliest path and solitude, 
And near unseen by eyes of men, 
Again I reach thee, Daghistan.”? P. 90. 


We are sorry that our space will not admit of our dwelling fur- 
ther upon the merits of this sweetly told poem. There is a ‘spirit 
about it that reminds us of our own early career, when, in the 
fresh green morning of our days, we sung, in ecstacy, ‘‘our native 
wood notes wild,” ‘and when every enjoyment of lite fell, grateful 
as the mountain ‘dew, upon our delighted senses; when we awoke, 
but in delight, and lay down in peace and happiness. If envy 
formed a part of our souls, which, thank heaven, it doth not, we 
could grudge to this young and vifted minstrel the fervid feclings he 
doubtless enjoys. We have been told that he is, at present, em- 
ployed upon a poem on a highly interesting and. popular subject, 
the scenes of which are more familiar to European ideas and 
tastes; and which, if we are not misinformed, will be found to 
contain bolder and loftier flights of his muse, than are presented 
in the pages before us. Go on and prosper is our sincere hope and 
counsel: let him but study earnestly and deeply the great models 
of verse, Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Shakspeare, (especially the 
two latter, whom every British poet should read a portion of daély,) 
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and we have no doubt that, when Frederic Henningsen shall have 
reached the age of five and twenty, the world will have hailed 
him as the regenerator of a school of poetry, amongst us, which 
has too long “been a desideratum rather wished than hoped for, 
and that he will have become, alike the pride of his family and 
friends, and an honour to the literature of his country. Proud, 
indeed, shall we be at such a result; when the idea that we may 
have been the humble means of stimulating his exertions, will be, 
to us, one of the proudest reflections we can enjoy. 


Eminent British Military Commanders. Life of Oliver Cromwell. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. London: Longman and Co. 
831. 


Ler the traveller, in passing through the wild and picturesque 
scenery of Wales, reflect that the mouldering ruins, which fre- 

que mtly meet his ey e, are many of them the sad memorials of civil 
war and bloodshed; that the ‘object of his research is often the 
tomb of the warrior; and that the peaceful vale, upon which he 
casts a contemplative glance, has been the awful scene of murder; 
and when the reader thus feels that the bosom of our Principality 
contains these mournful relics of civil war, he will know why we 
possess a more than ordinary interest in the subject of this memoir. 
Our country, to our mind, is as a picture upon which we discern 
the tints of darkness and of misery, or the pleasing hues of cheer- 
fulness and of comfort; and we are sure we need not say that 
we have so warm an interest in its welfare, that, when far distant 
from the blissful scenes of our nativity, imagination and recollec- 
tion afford us our happiest hours in the contemplation of whatever 

tends to affect the welfare of fair Cambria. It is with these feel- 
ings, in all their grateful freshness, that we enter upon a brief 
review of the life of one, the roar of whose artillery echoed long 
and fearfully around our mountain homes. 


The pages before us inform us that the renowned Oliver Crom- 
well (as our readers well know) was lineally descended from Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, a Welsh gentleman, of ancient stock, who ex- 
changed the name of Williams for that of Cromwell, on his marriage 
with a sister of Thomas, earl of Essex. Our readers will need, 
therefore, no apology for our notice of the military life of this most 
extraordinary character, whose important careermust retain its place 
as an immortal feature in the history of Great Britain. We should 
have preferred the more usual course of connecting the distinct 
qualities of a statesman and warrior under one notice; but follow- 
ing the plan which the author of the book before us has thought 


it proper to pursue, and for which he gives a reason, in the first 
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page of the work, we shall confine our remarks to the latter, not 
less brilliant, characteristic of this prodigy of the past. 

Oliver Cromwell lived in an age when the military power of 
England was vested in that class of persons, whose services were 
required only when the immediate exigences of the state called 
them into exercise; the era of standing armies had not then com- 
menced, and the troubles of that period brought into existence a 
new, and perhaps, as this country has long been and is now situ- 
ated with regard to her foreign policy, a more suitable arrange- 
ment. We are quite certain, that dependent as England, at this 
time, was upon the nerve and honesty of its yeomen, the ground- 
work of the protector’s power was framed, and his primary suc- 
cesses may be attributed to the zeal and firmness of his ironsided 
troops, as well as in their unbounded confidence in the talent of 
their leader, and their belief in the righteousness of their cause, 
added to his promptitude in raising troops for the service of the 
parliament. There appears to have been a judgment in the selec- 
tion of his recruits, which, at all times, gave him a decided superi- 
ority over his enemies in the field; while Cook says, that ‘most 
of Cromwell’s men were freeholders and freeholders’ sons, who, upon 
matter of conscience, engaged in the quarrel, and being well armed 
within by the satisfaction of their own consciences, and without by 
good iron arms, they would, as one man, stand firmly, and charge 
desperately.” 

Cromwell’s genius, thus supported, had ample opportunity of 
proving itself, and, accordingly, we find him, after raising the 
standard of revolt, by suddenly surprising and taking the castle of 
Cambridge, in 1642, with his usual boldness of character, acting a 
prominent part in the first attitude of defiance assumed between 
the parliament and the king. The following extract conveys a 
very clear idea of this important and disastrous alternative. 

“Though there were still an apparent reluctance on both sides to make the 
final appeal to the sword, the king on the one hand, and the parliament on 
the other, began, as soon as Cromwell’s proceedings obtained publicity, to 
assume an attitude of defiance. Charles, without assigning any specific reason 
for the act, issued an order of array, which was conveyed to the sheriffs of the 
several counties, and, in part, at least, carried into effect. The parliament, 
again, passed an act, by which it was declared high treason to take up arms, 
except by virtue of a warrant signed by the speaker. This was followed by a 
commission, authorising the earl of Essex and others to raise men for the ser- 
vice of the state; and hence almost every town, village, and hamlet, through- 
out England, exhibited the melancholy spectacle of a place of military muster. 
Cromwell did not wait for any definite instructions touching the mode of pro- 
cedure necessary in such a case. With the indifference to responsibility 
which is not often acquired, except by a lengthened exercise of delegated 
power, he moved rapidly into Hertfordshire, where he seized the high sheriff 
when in the act of reading a proclamation in which lord Essex, with his 
abettors and adherents, were pronounced traitors. He then passed into Suf- 
folk, where the friends of the king were exerting themselves to enrol troops 
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for the service of their master; and made prisoners, at Lowestoffe, of Sir 
‘Thomas Barber, Sir John Peters, and twenty other gentlemen of distinction. 
Ilis activity and zeal were not slow in attracting the notice of the parliament. 
A colonel’s commission was granted to him, and, besides being authorised to 
increase his troop to a regiment of horse, he was joined with lord Manchester 
in the chief command of the six associated counties; Essex, Hertford, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon.” P. 224. 

The army of Charles, after the failure of an attempt to surprise 
Hull, proceeded to Nottingham, and from thence, marching west- 
ward, and skirting the borders of Wales, arrived, in October, at 
Shrewsbury, where his numbers were augmented to about 10,000. 
This oblique movement having turned the position of Essex’s army, 
at Northampton, which amounted to 15,000 men, obliged him to 
take up a new line at Worcester, parallel with the royal army; 
but the latter, by a masked and rapid movement, passed Essex 
before he was aware of their leaving Shrewsbury, and halted, for 
the night, at Edgecoat. On the 23d of October the battle of 
Edgehill was fought, which was not decisive to either party, but 
gives rise to doubt and conjecture, and serves, as one of those 
circumstances in history, to probe into, and investigate the secret 


principles of men’s actions. 


The cause of Cromwell’s absence from the field has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for. Party feelings have given a prejudicial 
interpretation, when, perhaps, the real circumstances which have 
viven rise to a stigma, on one side, of cowardice, and on the other 
of political jealousy, have been obscured by the conflicting state- 
ments which have been made. We should be much more ready to 
ascribe the latter cause, than to assign the former; the intrepidity 
of Cromwell’s character resting upon too firm a foundation to be 
shaken by the mere possibility of such being the case; nor do we 
think it fair to presume on such a feeble supposition, against such 
a host of opposite proofs. We will, however, allow the writer to 
give his own opinion, 


“In the battle of Edgehill, which, as our readers cannot be ignorant, ended 
without awarding a decisive victory to either party, Oliver Cromwell took no 
share. According to some accounts his absence from the field was inevitable, 
and proved a source of deep mortification to himself; according to others, he 
purposely kept aloof, from motives either of personal fear or political jealousy. 
‘He, with his troop of horse,’ says Lord Holles, ‘came not in; impudently 
and ridiculously affirming, the day after, that he had been all that day seeking 
the army and nee of fight, though his quarters were but at a village near 
hand, whence he could not find his way, nor be directed by his ear, when the 
ordnance was heard, as I have been credibly informed, twenty or thirty miles 
off.” How far this statement may be credited, coming as it does from an 
avowed enemy, we are not called upon to decide; but if the future protector 
did absent himself from the battle, when he might have done otherwise, it 
were worse than childish to attribute the circumstance to personal fear. It 
may be, however, that here, as well as elsewhere, Cromwell permitted affairs 
to take their course, because he saw that the whole merit of a victory which 
it rested with him to secure, would be awarded to another: and if so, then 
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is his conduct strictly in agreement with that deep and resolute selfishness, 
for which we have already given, and shall again find ample cause to give 
him credit.” P. 227. 


The method employed by Cromwell to try the firmness of his 
troops, is amusing and highly characteristic of the subtlety of his 
mind: this is particularly mentioned by Heath. United with the 
bold features of Cromwell's character, we find a chivalrous daring 
which threw off the common disguise assumed by many of the 
parliamentary leaders, who affected to fight for ‘King and Parlia- 
ment,” even while the first was in the field against them; unwilling 
to mislead his men by this subterfuge of expression, he tells them 
that ‘if the king chanced to be in the body of the enemy, he would 
as soon discharge his pistol upon him as upon any private man, and, 
if their consciences would not let them do the like, he advised 
them not to list themselves under him.” Thus did this great leader 
win the hearts of his followers, and convey to their individual feel- 
ings the properties of his own enthusiastic and vigorous mind. 
At Grantham, a flying corps of cavalry, of double his own number, 
were routed with considerable loss; and meeting the main body of 
a light and independent army under General Cavendish, of which 
the corps of cavalry already routed formed a part, the impetuosity 
of his attack completely disordered them, and they were all, in- 
cluding the general himself, put to the sword. The battle of 
Marston Moor next followed, the result of which forms an impor- 
tant epoch in the history of Cromwell, whose successes upon this 
occasion appear to have excited the jealousy of the Scottish gene- 
rals Crawford and Hollis, who claimed for themselves the merit 
of the victory, and accused Cromwell of personal cowardice. To 
investigate the conflicting statements respecting these dissensions, 
would lead us out of our present views, and to whichever of the 
generals the greatest merit may be awarded, the results were fatal 
to the interest of Charles in the north. 


The defeat of Waller at Copsedy Bridge, and the surrender of 
the army of Essex in Cornwall, discomfited the parliamentarians, 
although it did not depress their ardour, and they hastened once 
more to place the forces of the latter in a state to renew the con- 
test: we cannot help here alluding to the unfortunate lenity of 
Charles, in granting such easy terms to his vanquished opponents. 
Actions such as these eventually ruined him. His personal friends, 
Warwick and Clarendon, attribute the act to constitutional cle- 
mency, while our author assigns the event to a mistaken and short- 
sighted policy; but, with deference to each of these authorities, we 
go further, and attribute such an oversight to that natural im- 
becility of character which prevented the unhappy monarch from 
acting with the firmness and decision which the events of that 


period so particularly required. 


While the royal army was retreating secretly towards Oxford, 
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after their defeat at Newbury, Cromwell urged the Earl of Man- 
chester to allow him to make a forward movement with his cavalry, 
and, in consequence of the earl’s refusal to comply with his request, 
a “bitter recrimination” and distrust arose between them. This 
occurrence produced some very important civil, as well as military, 
results, as will be seen in the following extract: 

“Cromwell was not remiss in endeavouring to counterwork those whom, 
with great truth, he regarded as his natural enemies. By the exercise of ex- 
traordinary finesse, he brought forward and successfully carried through the 
Self-denying Ordinance,—a measure which deprived of military authority every 
individual belonging to the peerage, by declaring it inexpedient for any mem- 
ber of the great council to absent himself, under any pretext whatever, from his 
duties in parliament. The principle of the bill was not, indeed, admitted till 
after much bitter recrimination had passed between Cromwell and his late 
commander, the earl of Manchester; during the progress of which they 
mutually accused one another of disaffection to the great cause, and even of 
backwardness in the hour of danger; but it received, at length, the sanction 
of both houses, and the men of greatest experience hitherto employed under 
the parliament, the earls of Essex, Manchester, and Denbigh, laid down, in 
consequence, their commissions.” P. 249. 

Dissimulation formed a strong trait in the character of Cromwell, 
and sometimes a low cunning appears to have affected his judgment. 
We can understand well how ordinary men act under such mean 
impulses, but we expect and even feel disappointed and angry 
with human nature, when ambition unites with despicable malice, 
and the hero condescends to maim his enemy by treachery and 
guile. We regard Cromwell's character as one of the most striking 
combinations of dissimilar qualities that history can afford us: 
human nature seems to have been capricious at his birth, and to 
have been undetermined whether she would produce a monster or 
a god; for his mind exhibited a power, majesty, and resolution 
almost more than human, while, at the same time, there existed 
deformities that ought to be the qualities of only the lowest classes 
of mind. The age was one of fanaticism and hypocrisy: for 
although in many was found the purest enthusiasm, in others was 
seen the vilest deceit. It probably was a fashion of the time to be 
mysterious and unmeaning, and, therefore, it may be that great- 
ness, like that of Cromwell, fell into the error of its opposite, of 
employing obscure means when its own more illustrious principles 
would have sought the brightest paths that truth and sincerity could 
have afforded. 


Cromwell, after a series of successes, for a particular detail of 
which we must refer the reader to the memoir itself, returned, with 
the warm welcome of his party, to his seat in parliament ;—we will 
give the writer’s own words: 

Rs We shall not pause to describe the nature of the reception with which 
Cromwell was welcomed back to his place in the house of Commons. Let it 
suffice to state that, in addition to a grant of £25000 a year, to be paid to him 
and his children for ever, out of the lands lately belonging to the Marquess of 
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Winchester, it was ordered that the lieutenant-general be recommended as a 
fit person to receive the honour of the peerage ; and that the king be requested 
to create him a baron, with a right of succession to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten. ‘This was, indeed, a strange decree for an assembly to pass 
which bore arms against the very sovereign whom they still treated as the 
fountain of honour; and it fell, as indeed it could not but fall, absolutely to the 
ground. Nevertheless, it stands on record a veritable witness of the respect 
in which Cromwell was then held by all parties; more especially by that 
which, within a brief space afterwards, was doomed to suffer total annihilation 
at his hands.” P. 262. 


How much we are reminded by this passage of the inconsistency 
of human character; the Self-denying Ordinance act is here set 
at nought in spirit and in deed, by the creation of the lieutenant 
general to be a baron of the realm. The republican Cromwell be- 
comes a peer, a member of that aristocracy which he contemned, 
and had taken every opportunity of humiliating during the whole 
course of his career. ‘These inconsistencies of “conduct, however, 
occur so frequently upon our pages of history that, although they 
cease to create our surprise, they cannot fail to excite our regret, 
that patriotism and public duty should commonly yield to the 
dictates of self-interest. 


The king, after a series of disasters, shut himself up in Oxford; 
from whence, being closely pressed on all sides, he escaped, on 
the 5th of May, 1656, either from the treachery of Rainsburgh, 
or, more probably, through the connivance of Cromwell. Attended 
only by two humble friends, he arrived at the head-quarters of the 
Scottish army, before Newark, which led to a dispute between 
the Scotch and English parties, as to the disposal of the royal cap- 
tive; but a vote of the house, and a bribe of £100,000 brought 
him into the hands of the enemy, to the eternal disgrace’ of 
Leslie, the Scottish general. 


Retaining more strongly than ever the affection of the army, 
Cromwell could bid defiance to his enemies; and for his own pro- 
tection, and the furtherance of his ambitious views, he excited in 
their minds a jealousy of the government, and induced them to 
assert their rights, and, ‘‘as the champions of public freedom, to 
take part in the deliberations of government.” 


While the king was deliberating upon the overtures of the three 
parties, and foolishly making no concealment of the contempt 
in which he held them, the circumstance occurred which was the 
forerunner, and probably the cause, of his ultimate unhappy og 
The narrative is taken from the memoirs of Lord Broghil, and i 
stated to be written in Cromwell’s own words. 

“<The reason of an inclination to come to terms with him, (the king), 
said Cromwell, ‘was, we found the Scots and Presbyterians began to be more 
powerful than we, and were strenuously endeavouring to strike up an agree- 
ment with the king, and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we thought to pre- 
vent them, by offering more reasonable conditions. But while we were 
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busied with these thoughts, there came a letter to us from one of our spies, 
who was of the king’s bedchamber, acquainting us that our final doom was 
decreed that day: what it was he could not tell, but a letter was gone to the 
queen with the contents of it, which letter was sewed up in the skirt of a 
saddle; and the bearer of it would come with the saddle on his head, about 
ten o'clock the following night, to the Blue Boar inn, in Holborn, where he 
was to take horse for Dover. The messenger knew nothing of the letter in 
the saddle, but some one in Dover did. We were then in Windsor; and, 
immediately on the receipt of the letter from our spy, Ireton and I resolved 
to take a trusty fellow with us, and, in troopers’ habits, to go to the inn; which, 
accordingly, we did, and set our man at the gate of the inn to watch. ‘The 
gate was shut, but the wicket was open, and our man stood to give us notice 
when any one came with a saddle on his head. Ireton and I sat in a box 
near the wicket, and called for a can of beer, and then another, drinking in 
that disguise till ten o’clock, when our sentinel gave us notice that the man 
with the saddle was come; upon which we immediately rose; and when the 
man was leading out his horse saddled, we came up to him with our swords 
drawn, and told him that we were to search all that went in and out there; 
but that, as he looked like an honest fellow, we would only search his saddle, 
which we did, and found the letter we looked for. On opening it, we read 
the contents, in which the king acquainted the queen that he was now courted 
by both the factions—the Scots, the Presbyterians, and the army; that which of 
them bid fairest for him should have him; that he thought he could close 
sooner with the Scots than with the other. Upon which we speeded to 
Windsor; and, finding we were not likely to have any tolerable terms with 
the king, we resolved to ruin him.’” P. 268. 

We shall give one more extract, illustrative of the inflexibility 
of Cromwell’s character, and of his determination to obtain the 
highest station in the realm, at the sacrifice of those virtues and 
principles which are supposed to be the attributes of a sincere 
Christian, or of a humane man. 


“The reasons which have induced us to remain silent respecting events so 
memorable, operate to hinder our giving any detail of the numerous and 
pressing attempts made by individuals and nations to bring over the subject 
of this memoir, even in part, to the royal cause. It is well known how his 
cousin, Colonel Cromwell, laid before him a sheet of paper, with the signa- 
ture of the Prince of Wales alone inscribed on it, leaving it to himself to 
supply the blank, provided only the king’s life were saved. It is equally well 
known how powerfully the proposal moved him; and how desperate was the 
struggle between a lesser and a greater ambition, before the latter prevailed. 
But Cromwe!l felt, or fancied that he had already gone so far, that to retreat 
in safety was impracticable. The envoy, who had withdrawn to his inn, to 
await there the decision of his relative, received a message, long after mid- 
night, that he might retire to rest; and on the day following, Charles I. pe- 
rished upon the scaffold.” P. 273. : 


We know that mildness, and benevolence and mercy, are found 
in unison with a dauntless heart; that the hero who has witnessed 
unmoved the streams overflowing with the mingled blood of friends 
and foes, and that desolation and misery which are ever the off- 
spring of war, is often possessed of the most tender traits of cha- 
racter, and combines all the qualifications of mind and of dispo- 


sition to render him the cenire of domestic bliss, and the warm 
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and generous friend; but we seek in vain, in the cold and stoical 
heart of Cromwell, for some general display of that beniznant 
feeling which is indicative of philanthropy, or even of common 
sympathy. The warrior appears to have thrown aside the scab- 
bard, and ever to have retained within his grasp the uplifted 
sword. 


The character of Cromwell, and the circumstances which 
marked his career of glory correspond, in some particulars, with 
that of the great Napoleon. Raised from a comparatively low 
sphere upon the ruins of hereditary greatness, they both achieved 
their triumphs, and immortalized their names. Absolute empire 
was their ruling passion, making desolation its shadow: jealousy 
towards their most devoted adherents, and distrust of their most 
faithful servants clung to both; causing them to denounce or 
banish those who were ready to risk every hazard in their service. 
The progress of ‘‘the lion,” and the flight of ‘‘ the eagle,” were alike 
arrested. Cromwell, at last, distrusted all mankind, even his 
nearest and dearest connexions; while the once proud emperor of 
many nations died on an isolated rock, and was buried by Britons, to 
whom, alone, amongst his numerous enemies, he would surrender 
himself. Both had been great; both fell; the one a prey to religious 
scruples, acting upon a shaken constitution; the other a victim to 
his mad and untameable ambition. 


We have been very much instructed and pleased with the peru- 
sal of Mr. Gleig’s memoir of Oliver Cromwell, and we are unwil- 
ling to make any remark which should in the least degree detract 
from the merit of so useful a publication as the one before us; but 
history generally has been a distorter of facts, and our present 
historians prefer the old and beaten track in preference to can- 
dour and originality. We are led to make these observations 
because, in perusing them, as well as other memoirs of the times, 
no mention has been made of the services of Lord Byron, an 
ancestor of our illustrious deceased poet, whose efforts on behalf 
of the royal cause, were great and successful upon many occa- 
sions; and we have, in former numbers, published an old nar- 
rative of the civil war in Wales, as well as some letters relating 
to the siege of Chester,* wherein he appears to have taken a 
distinguished part; in fact, in many manuscript accounts, such 
mention has been made of his name, as to place it beyond doubt 
that, in the western parts of the country, he must have been a 
faithful and gallant leader on the side of Charles. 

In the lives of eminent statesmen, we shall welcome the name 
of Cromwell, because a review of him under that character will, 
we conceive, afford us a more extended field for retlection upon 
his intellect and habits, than on his military life, as well as a more 
interesting subject for the perusal of our readers. With these 
remarks we close our cursory examination of the martial career 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

No.1. p. 60. No. i. p. 150, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gwyliedydd, (Watchman,) the Number for December contains, the Arts in 
Ancient Times, continued; the Oak; Errors in the W elsh Bible; Substance 
for Musical Instruments; Welsh Orthography; Game Laws; Memoir of 
Rev. John Jenkins, continued; Wilson the Artist; on Yew ‘Trees in church- 
yards; Letter from America; Essay on Drunkenness; List of Welsh Books, 
by the Rev. Moses Williams; &c. &c. 

"Seren Gomer (Gomer’s Star,) for December contains: Lecture on Liberty, 
Society, and Government, delivered before the Cymmrodorion Society; Memoir 
of RK. Davie Dollydon; Welsh Literature, and Caerfollweh’s Memorial to the 
Bishop on the Welsh Orthography; London Eisteddfod; Ode to Dr. Owen 
Pughe; Ode; Rothsay Castle. 

Y Cymmro (the Welshman,) for December, among other articles contains a 
Lecture on Awsaflueth (Hydrostatics); the Form of the British Government; 
Advice to Youth; Philosophy of the Bishops in Parliament; the Virtue of 
the Bond of Society; Perseverance; Diligence; Welsh Orthography. 

“Church Revenues Revealed, or the True Origin of Tithes. In reply to 
a Pamphlet published by the Rev. J. W. Trevor. Addressed to Rate Payers.” 
By Owen Owrn Ropenrts. 

Just published, the first Three Numbers, (to be completed in thirty 
Numbers,) of “the Elements of Arithmetic, in the Welsh Language.” By 
Joun Wittram Tuomas, of Caernarvon. To consist also of Logarithms, 
Mensuration, Geometry, Trigonometry, Spherics, Navigation, and Algebra; 
and to be illustrated with plates. 

Lately published, in 1 vol. 18mo0., “ The Gift, or Literary Selections, in 
prose and verse.” Brigstoke, Caermarthen. 





LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to present the Rev. John 
Hughes, Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Aberystwith, to the Prebendal Stall of 
Nantgunilo, in the Collegiate Church of Brecon, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. B. Newton. 

The archdeacon and chapter of Landaff have presented the Rev. Hugh 
Williams, M.a., of Landaff, to the vicarage of Llanarth, Monmouthshire, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Francis Homfray, m.a. 

The Rev. Thomas Edmondes, curate of Cowbridge, has been presented by the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, to the Rectory of Asbley, in Cambridgeshire. 
The Rev. Owen Jenkins, chaplain to the High Sheriff, succeeds to the curacy of 
Cowbridge. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to collate the Rev. D. A. 
Williams, master of the grammar school, in Caermarthen, to the Vicarage of 
Liangadock, with a chapelry annexed, vecant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Augustus Brigstocke. 

The Rev. Charles Williams, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and son of the 
Rev. Dr. Williams, of Cowbridge, bas been appointed Head Master of Rutbin 
School, North Wales. His predecessor was among the unfortunate sufferers in 
the Rothsay Castle. Mr. Williams got a first and second class at Oxford. 

The Rev. J. E. Hughes, b.a. curate of Ruabon, has been collated to the 
augmented perpetual curacies of Llangwstenyn and Eglwys Rhée, near Conway, 
in the county of Caernarvon. Patron, the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to institute the Rev. W. 
Bowen, Pp. c. of Emasharold and curate of Kentchurch, in Herefordshire, to the 
vicarage of Hay, in the county of Brecon, on the presentation of Mrs. Macna- 
mara; and the Rev, Charles Mavbery to the rectory of Penderin, Breconshire, on the 
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presentation of William Wynter, esq. mM.p. of Brecon. His lordship has also 
been pleased to collate the Rev. John Evans, curate of St. Cleares, to the vicarage 
of Langan, in the county of Caermarthen, vacant by the death of the late vicar, 
John Evans, clerk. 

On the 2d of October the Lord Bishop of Llandaff was pleased to institute the 
Rev. Hugh Williams, m.a. to the vicarage of Llanarth, Monmoutbshire, and the 
Rev. Daniel Jones, M.a. to the vicarage of Caerleon, in the same county. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff held an ordination in the cathedral at Llandaff 
during the same montb, when the following candidates were ordained: 

Priests: George Gore, M.A. of Emanuel College, Cambridge; Thomas Davies, 
B.A. of Jesus College, Oxford; William Henry Tudor, B.a. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Thomas Wall Langshaw, B.a., of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Thomas Beavan, of St. David’s College, Lampeter; William Price, of the sume ; 
Thomas John Griffiths, literati. 

Deacons: Edward Bosanquet, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Arthur 
Williams, literati; David James, literati; Edward Price, literati. 

Ordination. On the 18th of December, the Lord Bishop of the diocese held 
an ordination in the cathedral church of Bangor. An eloquent and impressive 
sermon from 2d Corinthians, vi. 3, 4, was delivered by the Rev. J. W. Trevor, 
vicar of Caernarvon, and one of his lordsbip’s chaplains, at the conclusion of 
which his lordship proceeded to ordain the following gentlemen to priests and 
deacons’ orders. 

Priests: Rev. Edward Evans, a.B. St. Catherine hall, Cambridge; Rev. Joshua 
Hughes, (lit.) St. David’s College, Lampeter, (by letters dimissory from the 
Bishop of St. David’s.) 

Deuwcons: Hugh Joues, a.s. Trinity College, Dublin; Jenkin Jones, B.A. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, (by letters dimissory from the Bishop of St. Asaph;) 
David Edwards, ( Lit.) St. David’s College, Lampeter, (by letters dimissory from 
the Bishop of St. David’s.) 

The annual meeting of the subscribers within the Archdeaconry of Brecknock, 
for the benevolent purpose of contributing towards the support of the widows and 
orphans of deceased clergymen, was held at Brecknock in October last. <A ser- 
mon was preached on the occasion, at St. Mary’s church, by the Rev. Thomas 
Vaughan, m.A., Rector of Llandefailog, from Galatians, vi. 10, “ As we have 
therefore an opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto them who 
ure of the bousehold of faith;’’ a liberal subscription was made at the church 
doors. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. The annual meeting of this association was 
held at Dolgelly, on the Sth, 6th, and 7th of October. It was most numerously 
attended, and the decency and quietness of demeanour, displayed by the multitude 
of labouring people from the country, was creditable to their moral and religious 
character. Owing to the unfavorable state of the weather, the association as- 
sembled in the Presbyterian chapel, where sermons were delivered by the follow- 
ing ministers: October 5th, six a.m., Rev. David Thomas, Acts, xx. 24; Rev. 
John Hughes, Matthew, xvi. 17. October 6th, six p.m. Rev. Thomas Jones, 
John, xii. 32; Rev. Jobn Prytberch, Proverbs, i. 33; ten p.m. Rev. John Evans, 
Titus, ii. 11, 12; Rev. Jobn Jones, Hebrews, xii. 4; Rev. Henry Rees, Zede- 
kiah, ii. 1, 2, 3; two a.m. Rev. William Haward, Exodus, xxxiii. 14; Rev. 
Robert Evans, Ist Corinthians, viii. 13; Rev. H. Gwalchmai, Ist John, iii. 2; 
Rev. Evan Griffith, Deuteronomy, iv. 7; Rev. John Ellias, Psalms, xlv. 3, 4, 5; 
six a.m. Rev. Robert Roberts, Hebrews, ii. 3; Rev. H. Rees, Ezekiel, xxxiii. 
10, 11. October 7th, seven p.m. Rev. Owen Jones, John, iii, 19; Rev. John 
Elias, 2d Corinthians, v. 17. 


LAMPETER COLLEWUE. 


The following prizes were, at the last examination, awarded in St. David’s 
College, Lampeter : 

For the best English essay on the following subject: ‘‘ The evidences of reli- 
gion are such that if any persons of a candid mind were to lay down beforehand 
what would be the most prevailing inducements to his belief of a Revelation, he 
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could not, I think, mention any other in kind than such as we find we possess.”’ 
A prize of ten pounds, given by John S. Hartord, esq., of Blaise Castle, awarded 
to William Harries, (of Llandilo, now curate of Llandawke and Pendine ). 

For the Latin essay: “Quicunque concedit omnia a sapientissima opifice con- 
dita, is hominem, omnium operum visibilium caput et decus, digni et congrui 
finis capacem factum esse dubitare non poterit.’’ A prize of ten pounds, given by 
Mr. Harford, toWilliam Hughes, of Eglwyswrw. 

For the best Welsh essay: ‘ Effeithiau y gel fyddyd o argraphu ar gyfiwr 
dynolryw.”’? A prize of ten pounds,—five pounds given by R. S. Jones, esq., of 
Dery Ormond, and five pounds added out of the College fund,—to Evan Morgan, 
now curate of St. Alban’s Chapel, Tyglyn. 

For the best Hebrew examination: a prize of ten pounds,—five pounds by the 
Rev. J. W. Morris, head master of Ystradmeurig, &c., and five pounds out of the 
College fund,—Willam Harries, of Llandilo, now curate of Llandawke and 
Pendine. 

For the best Classical examination: a prize of ten pounds, given by Mr. 
Hiarford, William James, of Cardigan. 

For the best examination in Euclid: a prize of one sovereign, given by the 
Rev. J, Jones, of Penlan,—David Evans, of Taeleach, late of Cowbridge school. 





EISTEDDFOD. 


It is in contemplation to hold an Lésteddfod at Beaumaris next autumn, under 
the immediate patronage of Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, who intends to fit up the 
spacious ball in the castle for the occasion; the very spot (tradition tells us,) of 
the alleged massacre of the bards by Edward. Nothing as yet has been agreed 
on, but we hope to publish the subjects for competition in our next number. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley and the patriotic Sir Edward Mostyn, as well as several 
other influential persons connected with the Principality, have subscribed liberally 
towards rendering the meeting a very splendid one. 





CORONER FOR MERIONETHSHIRE. 


On the 20th of October a special County court was held at Bala, for the purpose 
of electing a Coroner for the county of Merionetb, when Edward Williams, esq., 
of that town, surgeon, proposed by R. W. Price, esq. of Rhewlas, and seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Jones, of Llanderfel, was elected. 


THE ARMY. 


In the Gazette of the 18th of October, we notice the promotion of Lieut. 
William Roberts, of the 91th regiment, eldest son of the Rev. W. Roberts, of 
Gallty Beren, to the rank of captain, by purchase, in that corps. 


CATTLE SHEW AT TREDEGAR. 


Sir C. Morgan’s Cattle shew, held lately, at Tredegar, Monmouthshire, was, 
as usual, well attended. ‘The stock exhibited amounted to upwards of one hun- 
dred. The umpire appointed to award the prizes was Mr. A. D. Jones, of Court 
Calmore, Montgomeryshire, who is well known as a judge of stock ; and bis being 
acomplete stranger to every competitor, induced Sir Charles to send for him to be 
umpire on this occasion. Alter the show, about ninety gentlemen dined together : 
upwards of thirty cups were awarded for cattle and sheep; and premiums were 
awarded for the best turkies, geese, ducks, and fowls; and for having the greatest 
number of hives of bees in 1831. | , 


TWTFIL CROMLECH. 


The remains of Twtfil Cromlech, in the parish of Holyhead, was lately totally 
destroyed by the failing of a stupendous reck, which overhung it. Count Raymond 
Visited the Cromlech about three years ago, and judged it to be of a more modern 
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structure than that at Plas Newydd, the seat of the Marquis of Anglesey, but 
that it was more ancient than the Saxon invasion. 





THE SLATE TRADE. 


Since the repeal of the obnoxious duties, the Slate trade of Caernarvonshire has 
increased rapidly and steadily. Increased demand has naturally produced a rise in 
price, to the extent of from five to ten shillings per thousand upon the different 
denominations of slates manufactured in that county. 





MERTHYR TYDVIL. 


The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have declared against the Union societies of 
the colliers, miners, and others of the Welsh founders. They require all their 
brethren immediately to separate from them. The Merthyr ‘Tydvil workmen 
have very generally abandoned the clubs, and returned to their work. Great 
praise is due to the masters, for their liberality and good sense displayed towards 
the returning workmen. ‘* The latter (says the Cambrian, of the 25th of Novem- 
ber,) were received, without reproach, at their former wages, and money was ad- 
vanced to enable them to resume operations.’? ‘Trade continues miserably dull. 

The commissioners of Police in London have sent down qualified persons in 
order to establish a new police in Merthyr Tydvil. We understand that it is in 
contemplation to establish a full and efficient police on the same plan as other 
large cities and towns. 


THE LOUPING ILL. 


The Highland Society having offered a premium for a statement of well au- 
thenticated facts relative to the disease in sheep, known in the Border districts by 
the name of Louping Ill, two essays were received, and have been published by 
the Society in their Quarterly Prize Essays and Transactions. One is written by 
Mr. Walter Tod, Longhope, near Hawick; and the other by Mr. Robert Laing, 
shepherd, Conchra, Lochalsh. The first considers the disease as constituted by 
a loss of balance in the circulation, arising from general debility and the action 
of cold, the blood being repelled from the surface and forced upon the heart and 
other internal organs; while Mr. Laing, finding that it exhibits most of the 
symptoms which paralysis assumes in the human body, considers it as a nervous 
disease, analogous to, or identical with, that just mentioned. Bleeding and the 
warm bath are the remedies proposed by the former ; while the latter places little 
confidence in any known remedy, having found the preventive remedy the only 
means of ensuring safety from the attacks of the disease. 





ROAD IM? ROVEMENTS. 


At the present time, when there is so much done to facilitate travelling, and to 
promote the convenience of those who go from home either on pleasure or busi- 
ness, it may be as well to draw the attention of visiters of the Principality to the 
improvements in the communication between South and North Wales. In taking 
the line of country from the town of Aberystwith, a direct and improving road 
has presented itself through the rising watering-place of Aberdovey, and the town 
of Towyn; from thence along the margin of Tal y llyn Lake, through the cele- 
brated pass of Llyn-trigraienyn, to Dolgelley, and the northern towns of the 
Principality. The new and extensive cut through the pass first mentioned, 
renders, at this point, that, which before was difficult and hazardous, namely 
travelling, now easy and delightful. The whole line pointed out, by going direct 
from Aberystwith to Aberdovey, saves an inland circuit of many miles, a hilly 
and severe road, and a comparatively uninteresting one, while the scenery viewed 
from that now in the progress of improvement, is romantic and beautiful in the 


extreme.— Bangor Newspaper. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Birtas. 


In October, at Orielton, Pembrokeshire, Lady Owen, of a son.—Lately, at St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, the lady of the Rev. Alfred Ollivant, of a daughter.— 
On the 20th of October, at the Vicarage House, Meifod, the lady of the Rev. 
Rowland Williams, of a daughter.—On the 12th of October, in Caernarvon, the 
lady of Captain Jones Parry, a.n. of a daughter.—On the 3d of October, at 
Alderley park, Cheshive, the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, lady of Edward John Stanley, 
esq. m.p. of a daughter.—On the 30ih of April last, at Jessen, Bengal, the lady 
of Richard Herbert Mytton, esq. of Garth, Montgomeryshire, of a danghter.— 
On the 2ist of November, at Beaumaris, the lady of the Rev. E. Lloyd, of a son. 
—In November, at Treleach Vicarage, the lady of the Rev. D. J. Thomas, of a 
son.—On the 26th of October, at Brynycaerau, near Llanelly, the lady of Martin 
Roberts, esq. of a daugbhter.—On the 3d of November, at Gunpherston Rectory, 
Pembrokeshire, the lady of the Rev. James Cowzens, of a daugbter.— Lately, at 
Milford, the lady of G. Elliott, esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s service, of 
a son.—QOn the 16th of October, the lady of Sir Edward Mostyn, bart. of a 
daughter.—Lately, the lady of William Evans, esq. of Haverfordwest, of a son.— 
On the 23d of June lasi, at Fort St. George, Madras, the lady of Captain 
Charles Warren, of H. M. 55th regiment, of a son.—On the 27th of November, 
in Welbeck street, London, the Hon. Mrs. Irby, of Llanidan, Anglesey, of a 
daughter.—On the 24th of November, at Dennah House, the lady of Charles 
Stanley, esq. of a daughter.—On the 13th of December, Mrs. Hugh Jones, 
Tretriw, Anglesey, of a daughter.—On the Lith of December, at Pwilheli, the 
lady of William Jones, esq. of a son.—On the 2]st of December, at Powis 
Castle, lady Lucy Clive, of a daughter.—On the 17th of December, at Plas- 
Yollin, the lady of William Leigh Hilton, esq. of a daughter.—Lately, at Pant 
Howell, Anglesey, the lady of R. A. Welsh, esq. of a daughter.—On the 16th of 
December, Mrs. Rowe, of Bersham, near Wrexham, of a daughter. 


Ma rriages. 

On the 2]st of October, at the Isle of Wight, by the Rev. H. W. Majendie, 
J.C. Taylor, esq. of Oporto, to Elizabeth Margaret Majendie, daughter of the 
late bishop of Bangwor.—On the lth of October, at Llangattock, Crickhowel, by 
the Rev. Henry Vaughan, the Rev. Joseph Gibbs, rector of Clifton, Oxfordshire, 
to Emily, eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles Vaughan.—On the 12th of October, 
Mr. W. Irlam of Manchester, to Mary, second daughter of John Conway Jones, 
esq. of the Lower Hall, in the valley of Elwy, North Wales.—On the 12th of 
October, at Knutsford, by the Rev. H. C. Cotton, rector of Hinstock and vicar 
of Great Neston, Salop, the Rev. J. Horden, vicar of Rostherne, in Cheshire, to 
Miss Maria Frances Cotton, youngest daughter of Henry Calveley Cotton, esq. 

On the loth of November, William Pemberton, esq. of Prescot, to Ellen, 
daughter of Thomas Makin, esq. of Llwynegrin, Flintshire—On the Sth of 
November, at Llangattock, Crickhowel, W. Stretton, esq. lieutenant in the 23d 
or Royal Welsh Fusileers, to the Hon. Mrs. Wilkins, of Dan-y-park, widow of 
the late Walter Wilkins, esq.—On the 29th of October, at Moulton, Pembroke- 
shire, Charles Porcher Lang, esq. of Sand Rock, in the county of Surrey, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Owen, bart. m.p. of Orielton, Pembrokeshire.— 
On the 26th of October, at Bath, E. H. Mortimer, esq. of Studley, Wilts., and 
of Green Park, Bath, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late Col. Williams, of 
Norfolk crescent, Bath, and niece of the late General Sir Thomas Picton, G.c.B. 
— Richard Lluyd Edwards, esq. of Nanhoran, Caernarvonshire, to Mary, only 
daughter of John Lloyd Wynne, esq. of Coed Coch, Denbighshire.— Owen 
prem = of Gadlys, to Mary Knight, fourth daughter of the Rev. R. Pritchard, 
oma lira ed cpg heh fp cmp hp 
of the late N. Monilin. ex f the f I * - ed, to] ary, second daughter 
Liangatfo, by the mar lean a ae 2 -hagerege at 
Knight, fourth daughter of the Re Ine a ~ oq. OF Sout lys, to Mary 

iter of the Rev. Richard Prichard, of Dinam, in the county 
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of Anglesey.—On the 29th of November, the Rev. Rees Lloyd, of Bronith, 
Radnorshire, to Jane Dorothy, daughter of the Rev. D. P. Powell, rector of 
Sarnesfield, Herefordshire. —On the 23d of November, at Llanbadarn-fawr, Car- 
diganshire, the Rev. Thomas Lewis, of Aberystwith, to Mary Ann, only daughter 
of Arthur Worsley, esq. of Penaberth, near Aberystwith.—On the 30th of Novem- 
ber, at Kerry, Montgomeryshire, by the Rev. D. Davies, Mr. John Owen, of 
Pool, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Matthews, of Yew-tree, Kerry. —On 
the ISth of September, at Tattenhall, by the Rev. Prebend Bloomfield, Owen 
Williams, esq. of Stafford street, Liverpool, to Emma, youngest daughter of 
Samuel Bromfield, esq. of Gatesheath, near Chester.—On the Sth of November, 
at St. Philip’s church, Liverpool, by the Rev. John Lingard, B.p., John Joshua, 
son of the late Joshua Hatton, esq. of Barbadoes, to Emma, daughter of the late 
John Thomas, esq. of St. Asaph.—On the 15th of December, at Llangar, 
Merionethshire, by the Rev. Peter Williams, rector, Morris Powell Jones, esq. 
of Plas ’n Bonwm, near Corwen, to Anne, second daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Roberts, p.p., rector of Barnwell, Northamptonshire. 


Deaths. 


At Caernarvon, aged 24, Jobn, only son of the Rev. Richard Lloyd, of Beau- 
maris: his death was caused by the shock received at his witnessing some of the 
melancholy effects of the late wreck of the Rothsay Castle.—Jn the 17th of 
October, W. Owen Brigstocke, esq. of Blaenpant, near Cardigan.—In October, 
aged 14, William, youngest son of the Rey. T. Ellis, of Tanrallt, Bangor.—On 
the 24th of September, at Caernarvon, aged 70, Capt. Evan Evans, of Caernarvon, 
—On the Sth of October, at Dolgarreg, Caermarthenshire, aged 67, John Rees 
Bishop, esq. for many years a magistrate.——-On the 29th of September, after 
severe illness of many months’ duration, the Rev. J. B. Roberts, pastor of 
the Baptist church, in Pwllheli —On the 28th of September, aged 34, Richard 
Augustus, son of J. Wynne Griffith, esq. of Garn, in the county of Denbigh; his 
generous, amiable character obtained for him a very numerous circle of friends 
in the Principality, who do not cease to lament the loss they have sustained by his 
premature decease.— Lately, in Chester, aged 74, Mary, relict of the late Price 
Jones, esq. of Rhuabon, Denbighshire.—On the 7th of November, at his house, 
South Parade, York, aged 77, the Rev. Wm. Jones, rector of Holmton, and vicar 
of Welwich, in the county of York. Mr. Jones was a native of Llaneilian, 
Denbighshire. —On the l4th of November, Mrs. Edwards, relict of the late 
Richard Edwards, esq. of Nanhoran.—On the 12th of November, in Dublin, Jane 
Anne, wife of Capt. J. M. Bennett, and only child of the late W. Williams, esq. 
of Rhidw, Caernarvon.—On the Ist of November, at Woodside, Richard, eldest 
son of James Boydell, esq. of the Rossett, in the county of Denbigh, aged 29.— 
At Norton, near Presteigne, Richard Jones, aged 102.-—-On the 21st of November, 
Marianna, second daughter of Joshua Peel, esq. of Shrewsbury.—On the 2] st of 
November, Thomas Evans, esq. of Cotton Hall, near Denbigh. He was a man 
of strict integrity, and a sincere friend,—what he was as a husband and father, 
they only can know who most deeply feel and lament his loss.—On the 9th of 
November, aged 56, Mrs. Lewis, relict of the late J. Lewis, esq. of Pantyrhaid, 
Caermarthenshire.—On the 5th of November, at his residence at Clifton, the Rev. 
David Davies, p.p. of Werndrevy, Caermarthenshire.—On the 14th of November, 
severe illness, Thomas, son of John Jones, esq. of 
Ruthin.—At Mold, on the 30th of October, aged 49, Mr. Robert Jones: for 
some years he was employed as a pressman in Mr. Gee’s printing establishment 
at Denbigh: his exemplary diligence enabled him to maintain a numerous family 
in comfort; he was remarkable for his intimate acquaintance with his native 
language ; and, as a Welsh poet, he arrived at considerable eminence.—Lately, 
after a short illness, Thomas Longueville Longueville, esq. of Oswestry.—On 
the 20th of May last, on board the Hon, East India Company’s armed schooner, 
the Royal Tiger, while on the passage from Persia to Bombay, Edward, second 
son of Edward Owen, esq. of Maesmynan, in the county of Denbigh.—On the 
9th of December, at Hull, in the prime of life, after a few hours’ illness, occa- 
sioned by a fall in attempting to board his vessel, Capt. Simon Roberts, of the 
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schooner John, of Nevin.—Lately, the Hon. Miss Ponsonby, of Plasnewydd, 
Llangollen. —On the 9th of December, at Aberystwith, Anna, youngest daughter 
of Lieutenant J. R. Lane, r.x.—On the 15th of November, Owen Roberts, 
mariner, of Lumber street, Liverpool. The deceased was a well-known character 
in the neighbourhood where he resided, having, in the latter years of his life, ob- 
tained a partial subsistence by selling in the streets a small history of his ‘‘ Voyages 
and Travels.’? He was born in the island of Anglesey, in March 1739, and com- 
menced his maritime career in the reign of George the Second, since which time 
he has sailed to the coast of Afriea and other places upwards of forty times. Con- 
sidering the vicissitudes to which this veteran tar must have been exposed in the 
course of his long and arduous existence, he affords an instance of longevity which 
the seafaring life could scarcely be believed to allow.—On the 17th of October, 
W. Owen Brigstoke, esq. of Blaenpant, near Cardigan.—On the same day, 
at Cardigan, Miss Anna Maria Noott, youngest daughter of Mr. Noott, surgeon, 
aged 17 years.— Lately, at Kilgerran, near Cardigan, aged 70, the Rev. Thomas 
Morris, of that place.— Lately, aged 45, at her residence, Glandwr, Bank Quay, 
Caernarvon, Catherine, relict of the late Robert Roberts, esq.— Aged 56, deeply 
regretted, Mrs. Lewis, relict of the late J. Lewis, esq. of Pantyrhaidd, Caermar- 
thenshire.—On the 25th of November, at his seat, Taliaris, Caermarthenshire, at 
the advanced age of 83, the Right Ilon. Lord Robert Seymour.— On the 10th of 
November, at her son’s house, at the advanced age of 88, Mrs. Downs, mother 
of David Price Downs, esq. of Hendre Rhys Gethyn.—On the 27th of November, 
at Bodorgan, Anglesey, the seat of her brother, Owen Fuller Meyricke, esq., 
Mary, fourth daughter of Augustus Eliott Fuller, esq. aged 14.—On the 9th of 
October, aged 71, Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, at Havod Hedrod, Cardiganshire, 
daughter of the late Mr. Richard Williams, of Pen-y-Gwndwn, in the said parish. 
—On the 6th of December, in London, Mr. Hugh Griffith Jones, late ol 
Pwilhehi, on his return from Paris to Waics.— Lately, Miss Diana Foulkes, at 
Erthig, near Wrexham, sisiex of the Rev. Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 


PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 90; Glamorganshire, 290; Monmouthshire, — ; 

Montgomery, 80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 180. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Closing price Dec. 19th. Austrian —; Brazilian, 44}; Buenos Ayres, 24 ; 
Chilian, 154; Colombian, 11}; Ditto, 1824, 124; Danish, 6631; Greek, 23; 
Mexican, 1825, 36}; Peruvian, 11}; Portuguese, 50}; Prussian, 1818, 100; 
Ditto, 1822, 100} ; Russian, 1822, 99} ; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 143; Ditto, 
1823, 139; Dutch, 42}; French Rentes, 693. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 
Dec. 29. Bank Stock, 192}; 3 percent. cons. shut; 3} per cent. 9021; 3 per 
vor red. “mts 3 per cent. red. 9011; 4 per cent. 993}; Long Annuities, 16 9-163; 
ndia Stock, shut. 


Corrigenda. The article ** Tithe Composition,’’ in our last Number, unfortunately was not submitted to the 
particular revision for which it was destined, which has rendered a few corrections hecessary. 
Page 489 line S$ from bottom, for ** impropriation’’ read “* impropriate.” 
493 — 8, after “‘ monopoly price’ add ‘* were to be realised,’ 
493 —- 25, after “ distinguish,” instead of the three following 1 nes, read ** the required augmentation of 
food from that of manufactured commodities. Capital may be employed without limit 
in the extension of manufactures at the same rate of profit as before, &e.” 


~ . - ee . , i 
from hottom, for “‘as short food will raise a monepoly,’* read “*in short, food will reach a 
monopoly priee.’’ 


494 — 23, for “changes” read “‘ charges.’’ 
496 —— 16, for ** expensive’ read ** extensive.” 


498 — 7 


405 = 18, for “ much," read ** so much.” Page 415 line 2 from bottom, for “* Cascop,’ read 
408 — 6 in the Note, for ‘‘ Hendre,” read ** Cascob.”’ 


409 — 3 fror ym d ce - 417 — 31, fer i a letter,” read “‘ its contents.” 
a oyry for * Bwich,” read 421 — 40, for “‘translation,’’ read ** nomina- 
; tion.” 
411 — 14, for * Baiton,”’ “ '" ; 
Baiton,"’ read ‘* Bacton. 426 — 36, for Lianbedr,’’ read “*Lianbister."’ 


413 — 18, for ** Lioyd’s,” read “* Lihuyd’s.”’ 
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